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MISS TEMPY’S WATCHERS. 


THE time of year was April; the place 
was a small farming town in New Hamp- 
One 
by one the lights had been blown out in 
the scattered houses near Miss Tempy 


shire, remote from any railroad. 


Dent’s ; but as her neighbors took a last 
look out-of-doors, their eyes turned with 
instinctive curiosity toward the old house, 
where a lamp burned steadily. They 
“Poor Miss Tem- 
said more than one bereft acquaint- 


gave a little sigh. 
py!” 
ance; for the good woman lay dead in 
her north chamber, and the lamp was 
a watcher’s light. The funeral was set 
for the next day, at one o'clock. 

The watchers were two of the oldest 
friends, Mrs. Crowe and Sarah Ann Bin- 
son. They were sitting in the kitchen, 
because it seemed less awesome than the 
unused best room, and they beguiled 
the long hours by steady conversation. 
One would think that neither topics nor 
opinions would hold out, at that rate, all 
through the long spring night; but there 
was a certain degree of excitement just 
then, and the two women had risen to 
an unusual level of expressiveness and 
confidence. Each had already told the 
other more than one fact that she had 
determined to keep secret; they were 
again and again tempted into statements 
that either would have found impossible 
by daylight. Mys. Crowe was knitting 
a blue yarn stocking for her husband ; 
the foot was already so long that it 
seemed as if she must have forgotten to 
narrow it at the proper time. Mrs. 


Crowe knew exactly what she was about, 
however; she was of a much cooler dis- 
position than Sister Binson, who made 
futile attempts at some sewing, only to 
drop her work into her lap whenever the 
talk was most engaging. 

Their faces were interesting, — of the 
dry, shrewd, quick-witted New England 
type, with thin hair twisted neatly back 
Mrs. Crowe could look 
vague and benignant, and Miss Binson 
was, to quote her neighbors, a little too 
sharp-set ; but the world knew that she 


out of the way. 


had need to be, with the load she must 
carry of supporting an inefficient wid- 
owed sister and six unpromising and un- 
The eldest 
boy was at last placed with a good man 


willing nieces and nephews. 
to learn the mason’s trade. Sarah Ann 
Binson, for all her sharp, anxious aspect, 
never defended herself, when her sister 
whined and fretted. She was told every 
week of her life that the poor children 
never would have had to lift a finger if 
their father had lived, and yet she had 
kept her steadfast way with the little 
farm, and patiently taught the young 
people many useful things, for which, as 
everybody said, they would live to thank 
her. However pleasureless her life ap- 
peared to outward view, it was brimful 
of pleasure to herself. 

Mrs. Crowe, on the contrary, was well 
to do, her husband being a rich farmer 
She was a 
stingy woman, but for all that she looked 
kindly ; and when she gave away any- 


and an easy-going man. 
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thing, or lifted a finger to help anybody, 
it was thought a great piece of benefi- 
cence, and a compliment, indeed, which 
the recipient accepted with twice as 
much eratitude as double the oilt that 
came from a poorer and more generous 
acquaintance. Everybody liked to be 
So- 
cially she stood much higher than Sarah 
Ann Phey both old 


schoolmates and friends of Temperance 


oll good terms with Mrs. Crowe. 


Binson. were 
Dent, who had asked them, one day, not 
lone before she died, if they would not 
come together and look after the house, 
and manage everything, when she was 
She 


gone. nlay have had sole hope 


that they might become closer friends in 
this period of intimate partnership, and 
that the 


derstand the 


richer woman might better un- 


t 
burdens of the poorer. 


They had not kept the house the night 
before; they were too weary with their 
care of their old friend, whom they had 
not left until al 

There Was a brook 
the hillsid 


sound of it was 


which ran down 


very near the house, and the 
much louder than usual. 
When there was silence in the kitchen, 
the busy stream had a strange insistence 
in its wild voice, as if it tried to make 
the watchers understand something that 
related to the past. 

* T declare, I can’t begin to sorrow for 


elad 


whispered Mrs. Crowe. 


Tempy yet. I to have her 
“Tt is 
her, but I 
make it clear that she has gone. 
[ feel as if she hi 


al so 
at rest,” 
strange to set here without 
can’t 
1 got easy and dropped 


u 
[’m more seared about 


i 
off to sleep, and 


waking her up than knowing any other 
feeling.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah Ann, “it’s just 
like that, ain't it? But I tell you we are 
goin’ to miss her worse than we expect. 
She ’s helped me through with many a 
trial, has Temperance. I ain’t the only 
one who says the same, neither.”’ 

These words were spoken as if there 
were a third person listening ; somebody 


beside Mrs. Crowe. The watchers could 
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not vid their minds of the feeling that 
they were being watched themselves. 
The spring wind whistled in the window 

then, and buffeted the 
a gusty way that had a 
Yet, on 
the whole, it was a very still night, and 


erack, now and 
little house in 


sort of companionable effect. 


the watchers spoke in a half-whisper. 
She 


that ever I knew,” 


was the freest-handed woman 
said Mrs. Crowe, de- 
cidedly. ** According to her means, she 
gave away more than anybody. 
to tell her *t wa’n’t right. I used really 
to be afraid that she went without too 
much, for we have a duty to ourselves.” 

Sister Binson looked up in a half- 
amused, unconscious way, and then rec- 
ollected herself. 

Mrs. Crowe met her look with a seri- 
ous face. ‘It ain’t so easy for me to 
give as it is for some,” she said simply, 
but with an effort which was made pos- 


“T should 


like to say, while Tempy is laying here 


sible only by the occasion. 


yet in her own house, that she has been 
a constant lesson to me. Folks are too 
kind, and shame me with thanks for what 
I do. 


as poor Tempy was, for all she had 


I ain't such a generous woman 


nothin’ to do with, as one may say.” 
Sarah 


this confession, and was even pained and 


Binson was much moved at 
touched by the unexpected humility. 
* You have a good many calls on you ” — 
she began, and then left her kind little 
compliment half finished. 

* Yes, yes, but I’ve got means enough. 
My disposition ’s more of a cross to me 
as I grow older, and I made up my 
mind this morning that Tempy’s exam- 
ple should be my pattern henceforth.” 
She began to knit faster than ever. 

*’T ain’t no use to get morbid: that’s 
what Tempy used to say herself,” said 
Sarah Ann, silence. 
“« Ain’t it strange to say ‘used to say’?” 
and her own voice choked a little. “‘ She 
never did like to hear folks git goin’ 
about themselves.” 


after a minute’s 


“°T was only because they’re apt to 
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do it so as other folks will say *t was n’t 
so, an’ praise ‘em up,” humbly replied 
Mrs. Crowe, “ and that ain’t my object. 
There wa’n’t a child but what Tempy 
set herself to work to see what she could 
do to please it. One time my brother's 
folks had been stopping here in the sum- 
The children 
was all little, and they broke up a sight 
of toys, and left °em when they were go- 


mer, from Massachusetts. 


ing away. Tempy come right up after 
they rode by, to see if she could n’t help 
me set the house to rights, and she caught 
me just as I was going to fling some of 
the clutter into the stove. 
of tired out, starting ’em off in season. 


[I was kind 


‘Oh, give me them!’ says she, real 
pleading ; and she wropped ’em up and 
took °em home with her when she went, 
and she mended ’em up and stuck ’em 
together, and made some young one or 
other happy with every blessed one. 
You ’d thought Id done her the biggest 
favor. ‘No thanks to me. I should ha’ 
burnt ‘em, Tempy,’ says I.” 

“Some of ’em came to our house, I 
“She ’d take 
a lot o’ trouble to please a child, ’stead 
o’ shoving of it out o’ the way, like the 
rest of us when we ’re drove.” 

“ T can tell you the biggest thing she 
ever gave, and I don’t know’s there’s 
anybody left but me to tell it. I don’t 
want it forgot,” Sarah Binson went on, 
looking up at the clock to see how the 
night was going. 


know,” said Miss Binson. 


“Tt was that pretty- 
faced Trevor girl, who taught the Cor- 
ners school, and married so well after- 
ward, New York State. You 
remember her, I dare say?” 

* Certain,” said Mrs. Crowe, with an 
air of interest. 

“She was a splendid scholar, folks 
said, and give the school a great start; 
but she ’d overdone herself getting her 
education, and working to pay for it. 
and she all broke down one spring, and 
Tempy made her come and stop with her 
you remember that? Well, 
she had an uncle, her mother’s brother, 


out in 


awhile, 
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out in Chicago, who was well off and 
friendly, and used to write to Lizzie 
Trevor, and I dare say make her some 
presents ; but he was a lively, driving 
man, and didn’t take time to stop and 
think about his folks. He had n’t seen 
her since she was a little girl. Poor Liz- 
zie was so pale and weakly that she 
just got through the term o’ school. 
She looked as if she was just going 
straight off in a decline. Tempy, she 
cosseted her up awhile, and then, next 
thing folks knew, she was tellin’ round 
how Miss ‘Trevor had gone to see her 
uncle, and meant to visit Niagary Falls 


Now 


I happened to know, in ways I won't 


on the way, and stop over night. 


dwell on to explain, that the poor girl 
was in debt for her schoolin’ when she 
come here, and her last quarter’s pay 
had just squared it off at last, and left 
her without a cent ahead, hardly ; but it 
had fretted her thinking of it, so she 
paid it all; they might have dunned her 
that she owed it to. An’ I taxed Tempy 
about the girl’s goin’ off on such a jour- 
ney till she owned up, rather ’n have 
that 


sixty dollars, same ’s if she was rolling 


Lizzie blamed, she *“d given her 
in riches, and sent her off to have a good 
rest and vacation.” 

“Sixty dollars ! ” 


Mrs. 
Crowe. “'Tempy only had ninety dollars 


exclaime? 


a year that came in to her; rest of her 
livin’ she got by helpin’ about, with what 
she raised off this little piece o’ ground, 
An’ 


how often I’ve heard her tell, years ago, 


sand one side an’ clay the other. 


that she’d rather see Niagary than any 
other sight in the world!” 

The women looked at each other in 
silence; the magnitude of the generous 
sacrifice was almost too great for their 
comprehension. 

“She was just poor enough to do 
that!” declared Mrs. Crowe at last, in 
an abandonment of feeling. “Say what 
you may, I feel humbled to the dust,” 
and her companion ventured to say noth- 


ing. She never had given away sixty 
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dollars at once, but it was simply be- 
cause she never had it to give. It came 
to her very lips to say in explanation, 
but 
checked herself in time, tor she would 


*'Tempy was so situated; ” she 
not break in upon her own loyal guard- 
ing of her dependent household. 

“Folks say a great deal of generos- 
ity, and this one’s being public-sperited, 
and that one free-handed about giving,” 
Mrs. Crowe, who little ner- 


| [ suppose we can’t 


said was a 
vous in the silence. * 
tell the sorrow it would be to some folks 


not to give, same’s *t would be to me not 


made for that, 
I should 
feel sights better about it if I could make 
Tf I 
had a child, now, Sarah Ann,” and her 
“if Thada 
child, I should think I was heapin’ of it 


to save. I seem kind of 


as if ’t was what Id got to do. 
it evident what I was savin’ for. 
voice was a little husky, 
up because le was the one trained by the 


But 
here ’s Crowe and me, we can’t do any- 


Lord to scaiter it again for cood. 


thing with money, and both of us like to 
keep things same ’s they ’ve always been. 
Now Priscilla Dance was talking away 
like a mill-clapper, week before last. 
Shed think I would go right off and 
get one o’ them new-fashioned gilt-and- 
the 
some new furniture, an’ a marble-top 

And I her, all struck 
‘Why,’ says I, * Priscilla, that nice 


old velvet paper ain’t 


white papers for best room, and 


table. looked at 
up. 
hurt a mite. I 
should n’t feel *t was my best room with- 
out it. Dan’el says “tis the first thing 
he can remember rubbin’ his little baby 
fingers on to it, and how splendid he 
thought them red roses was.’ I main- 
Mrs. stoutly, 


“that folks wastes sights 0’ good money 


tain,” continued Crowe 


doin’ just such foolish things. Tearin’ 
out the 
fixin’ the pews different; ’t was good 
enough as 


insides o’ meetin’-houses, and 
mendin’ ; then 
times come, an’ they want to put it all 
back same ’s *t was before.” 


’t was with 


This touched upon an exciting sub- 
ject to active members of that parish. 
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Miss Binson and Mrs. Crowe belonged 
to opposite parties, and had at-one time 
come as near hard feelings as they could, 
Each hastened to 
speak of other things, and to show her 


and yet escape them. 


untouched friendliness. 

“I do agree with you,” said Sister 
Binson, * that few of us know what use 
to make of money, beyond every-day 
the 
world than I have, and know what’s 


necessities. You’ve seen more 0’ 


expected. When it comes to taste and 
judgment about such things, I ought to 
defer to others ;”’ and with this modest 
avowal the critical moment passed when 
there might have been an improper dis- 
cussion. 

In the silence that followed, the fact 
of their presence in a house of death 
grew more clear than before. There 
was something disturbing in the noise 
of a mouse gnawing at the dry boards 
Both the 


watchers looked up anxiously at the 


of a closet wall near by. 


clock ; it was almost the middle of the 
night, and the whole world seemed to 
have left 
duty. 


them alone with their solemn 
Only the brook was awake. 

* Perhaps we might give a look up- 
stairs now,” whispered Mrs. Crowe, as 
if she hoped to hear some reason against 
their going just then to the chamber of 
death ; but Sister Binson rose, with a se- 
rious and yet satisfied countenance, and 
lifted the small lamp from the table. 
She was much more used to watching 
than Mrs. Crowe, and much less affected 
by it. They opened the door into a small 
entry with a steep stairway; they climbed 
the creaking stairs, and entered the cold 
Mrs. Crowe’s 


to beat very fast as the 


upper room on tiptoe. 
heart began 
lamp was put on a high bureau, and 
made long, fixed shadows about the walls. 
She went hesitatingly toward the solemn 
shape under its white drapery, and felt 
a sense of remonstrance as Sarah Ann 
gently, but in a business-like way, turned 
back the thin sheet. 

“Seems to me she looks pleasanter 
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’ 


and pleasanter,” whispered Sarah Ann 
Binson impulsively, as they gazed at the 
white face with its wonderful 
* To-morrow ’t will all have faded out. 
I do believe they kind of wake up a day 
or two after they die, and it’s then they 
go.” She replaced the light covering, 
and they both turned quickly away ; 
there was a chill in this upper room. 


smile. 


“’T is a great thing for anybody to 
said Mrs. 
Crowe softly, as she began to go down 
The warm 
from the kitchen beneath met them with 
a sense of welcome and shelter. 


have got through, ain’t it?” 


the stairs on tiptoe. air 


“T don’ know why it is, but I feel as 
near again to Tempy down here as I do 
up there,” replied Sister Binson. “I 
feel as if the air was full of her, kind of. 
I can sense things, now and then, that 
Now I 
one to take up with no nonsense of sper- 
I declare I felt as if 
she told me just now to put some more 


she seems to Say. never Was 


its and such, but 


wood into the stove.” 

Mrs. Crowe preserved a gloomy si- 
lence. She had suspected before this 
that her companion was of a weaker 
and more credulous disposition than her- 
self. 
through,” she repeated, ignoring definite- 
ly all that had last been said. “I sup- 
pose you know as well as I that Tempy 
was one that always feared death. Well, 


“°T is a great thing to have got 


it’s all put behind her now; she knows 
what ’tis.” Mrs. Crowe a little 
sigh, and Sister sympa- 
thies were stirred toward this other old 
friend, the 


gave 
sinson’s quick 
who also dreaded ereat 
change. 


*T’d never like to forgit almost those 


last words Tempy spoke plain to me,’’- 


she said gently, like the comforter she 
truly was. “She looked up at me once 
or twice, that last afternoon after I come 
to set by her, and let Mis’ Owen go 
home ; and I says, ‘Can I do anything 
to ease you, Tempy?’ and the tears come 
into my eyes so I couldn’t see what 


kind of a nod she give me. ‘No, Sarah 
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Ann, you can’t, dear,’ says she; and 
then she got her breath again, and says 
she, looking at me real meanin’, ‘I’m 
only a-gettin’ sleepier and sleepier; that’s 
all there is,’ says she, and smiled up at 
me kind of wishful, and shut her eyes. I 
knew well enough all she meant. She ’d 
been lookin’ out for a chance to tell me, 
and I don’ know’s she ever said much 
afterwards.” 

Mrs. Crowe was not knitting ; she 
4 Yes, 
that 


acknowledg- 


had been listening too eagerly. 
‘twill be a 


sometimes,” 


comfort to think of 


she said, in 
ment. 
“T know 


onee, in 


old Dr. 


meetin’, 


that 


evenin’ 


Prince said 
that he’d 
watched by many a dyin’ bed, as we 
well knew, and enough o’ his sick folks 
had been scared o’ dyin’ their whole 
lives through; but when they come to 
the last, he’d never seen one but was 
‘T is 
as natural as bein’ born or livin’ on,’ he 
said. I 


him to speak 


willin’, and most were glad, to go. 
don’t know what had moved 
that night. You know he 
wa’n’t in the habit of it, and ’t was the 
monthly concert of prayer for foreign 
Ann ; 


“but *t was a great stay to the mind to 


missions anyways,” said Sarah 
listen to his words of experience.” 

‘There never was a better man,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Crowe, in a really cheer- 
ful tone. She had recovered from her 
feeling of nervous dread, the kitchen 
was so comfortable with lamplight and 
firelight ; and just then the old clock be- 
gan to tell the hour of twelve with lei- 
surely whirring strokes. 

Sister Binson laid aside her work, and 
rose quickly and went to the cupboard. 
“ We’d better take a little to eat,’’ she 
* The night will go fast af- 


I want to know if you went 


explained. 
ter this. 

and made some o’ your nice cupcake, 
while you was home to-day ?” she asked, 
in a pleased tone ; and Mrs. Crowe ae- 
knowledged such a gratifying piece of 
thoughtfulness for this humble friend 


who denied herself all luxuries. Sarah 
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Ann brewed a generous cup of tea, and 
the watchers drew their chairs up to the 
table presently, and quelled their hun- 
Sister 
Binson put a spoon into a small, old- 


ger with good country appetites. 


fashioned glass of preserved quince, and 
passed it to her friend. She was most 
familiar with the house, and played the 
part of hostess. ‘“ Spread some o’ this 
on your bread and butter,” she said to 
Mrs. Crowe. 
use some three or four times, but I never 


felt to. I 


comfortable now, and would urge us to 


*'Tempy wanted me to 
know she’d like to have us 
make a good supper, poor dear.” 


* What 


make!” 


excellent she did 
* None 


doin’ 


preserves 
mourned Mis. Crowe. 
of us has got her light hand at 


She the 


: x 
made most oO 
Now. she only had 


that one old quince-tree down in the far 


things tasty. 
everything, too. 
corner of the piece, but she ’d go out 
in the spring and tend to it, and look 
at it so pleasant, and kind of expect the 
old thorny thing 


into bloomin’.” 
“She was just the same with folks,” 
said Sarah Ann. ‘“ And she ’d 


git more *n a little apernful o’ quinces, 


never 


but she *d have every mite 0’ goodness 
out o’ those, and set the classes up onto 
her best-room closet shelf, so pleased. 
week ago 


her a 


but a 
fetched 
jelly ina teaspoon ; 


°T wan't to-morrow 
ittle 


and she says * Thank 


mornin’ | taste o 


ye, and took it. an’ the minute she 


tasted it she looked up at me as worried 
as could be. ‘Oh. I don’t want 


that,’ says she. 


to eat 
‘T always keep that in 
case 0’ sickness.’ * You ’re goin’ to have 
the good o one tumbler yourself,’ says 
I. ‘I’d just like to know who’s sick 
An’ she could n’t 
help laughin’, I spoke up so smart. Oh, 
dear me, how 


now, if you ain't!’ 


I shall miss talkin’ over 


things with her! She always sensed 


things, and got just the p’int you meant.” 
* She didn’t begin to age until two 


or three ago, did she?” asked 


years 
Mrs. Crowe. “I never saw anybody 


keep her looks as Tempy did. She 
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looked young long after I begun to feel 
like an old woman. The doctor used to 
say ’t was her young heart, and I don’t 
know but what he was right. 
did do tor other folks ! 
spell she was n't at home a day to a fort- 
night. 


How she 
There was one 


She got most of her livin’ so, 
and that made her own potatoes and 
things last her through. None o’ the 


young folks could get married without 
her, and all the old ones was disap- 


pointed if she wa’n’t round when they 
was down with sickness and had to go. 


An’ 


rug -hookin’, — there 


cleanin’, or tailorin’ for boys, or 
but 


what she could do as handy as most. 


was nothin’ 
‘I do love to work,’ — ain’t you heard 
her say that twenty times a week ? ” 
Sarah Ann Binson nodded, and began 
“We 


may want a taste o’ somethin’ more to- 


to clear away the empty plates. 


said. ‘* There’s 


plenty in the closet here ; 


wards mornin’, she 
and in case 
some comes from a distance to the fu- 
neral, we ‘ll have a little table spread 
after we get back to the house.” 

“Yes, I was busy all the mornin’. 
I’ve cooked up a sight o’ things to bring 
over,”’ said Mrs. Crowe. “I 
the last I could do for her.” 

They drew their chairs near the stove 
Sister 
Binson’s rocking-chair creaked as she 


felt ’t was 


again, and took up their work. 


rocked ; the brook sounded louder than 
ever. It was more lonely when nobody 
spoke, and presently Mrs. Crowe re- 
turned to her thoughts of growing old. 
“Yes, Tempy aged all of a sudden. 
I remember I asked her if she felt as 
well as common, one day, and she 
laughed at me There, when 
Dan’el begun to look old, I could n't 
help feeling as if somethin’ ailed him, 


good. 


and like as not ’t was somethin’ he was 
goin’ to git right over, and I dosed him 
for it stiddy, half of one summer.” 

“* How many things we shall be want- 
ing to ask Tempy!” exclaimed Sarah 
“ ] 


‘an’t make up my mind to doin’ without 


Ann Binson, after a long pause. 
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her. I wish folks could come back just 
once, and tell us how ’t is where they ’ve 
gone. Seems then we could do without 


em better.” 


The brook hurried on, the wind blew 
about the house now and then; the house 


itself was a silent place, and the supper, 
the warm fire, and an absence of any 


new topics for conversation made the 
watchers drowsy. Sister Binson closed 
her eyes first, to rest them for a minute ; 
and Mrs. Crowe glanced at her compas- 
sionately, with a new sympathy for the 
hard-worked little woman. She made 
up her mind to let Sarah Ann have a 
good rest, while she kept watch alone ; 
but in a few minutes her own knitting 
was dropped, and she, too, fell asleep. 
Overhead, the pale shape of Tempy Dent, 
the outworn body of that generous, lov- 
ing-hearted, simple soul, slept on also in 
its white raiment. 
self stood saw her own life 


and its surroundings with new under- 


Perhaps Tempy her- 
near, and 


Mortuo. 
standing. Perhaps she herself was the 
only watcher. 
Later, by some Ann 
Binson woke with a start. There was 
a pale light of dawn outside the small 
windows. 


hours, Sarah 


Inside the kitchen, the lamp 
burned dim. Mrs. Crowe awoke, too. 
“T think Tempy ’d be the first to say 
*t was just as well we both had some 
rest,” she said, not without a guilty feel- 
ing. 
Her 


door, and opened it wide. 


companion to the outer 
The fresh air 


was none too cold, and the brook’s voice 


went 


was not nearly so loud as it had been in 
She could see 
the shapes of the hills, and the 
shadows that lay across the lower 
try. The east was fast growing bright. 
“?T will be a beautiful day for the 
funeral,” she said, and turned again, 
with a sigh, to follow Mrs. Crowe up 
the The more 
and more empty without the kind face 
and helpful hands of Tempy Dent. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


the midnight darkness. 
creat 


coun- 


stairs. world seemed 
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TOGETHER, comrade, widely did we roam. 


In Gothic aisles, at wayside shrines, and where 


The slender minarets pierce the dusky air, 
And Moslem kneel beneath Sofia’s dome: 
At vesper chant, ‘mid hooded monks of Rome, 


We bowed together, reverencing there 


Through myriad creeds and tongues the soul of prayer : 


And every land of men 


o us was home. 


A heavier curtain now thy hands upraise ; 
Into a darker minster stray thy feet. 


May loving eyes and clasp of welcome greet 


The lover of all mortal hearts and 
And knowledge widen to his eager 
Who followed truth with tireless 


ways, 

gaze 

step and fleet. 

William Cranston Lawton. 
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I wap taken Mrs. Prest into my con- 
I should 
for the 


in truth without her 
little 
the 


dropped from her friendly lips. 


fidence ; 


have made but advance, 


fruitful idea, in whole business, 


It was 


+ 


she who invented the short cut, who 


severed the Gordian knot. It is not 


supposed to be the nature of women ‘to 
rise, as a general thing, to the largest 


and most liberal view — I mean of a 
practical scheme; but it has struck me 
that they sometimes throw off a bold 
would n't 
have risen to — with singular serenity. 
“ Simply ask them to take you in on the 
footing of a lodger ’’ —I don’t think that, 
unaided, I should have risen to that. I 
was beating about the bush, trying to be 


conception — such as a man 


ingenious, wondering by what combina- 
tion of arts I might become an acquaint- 
ance, when she offered this happy sug- 
gestion that the way to become an ac- 
quaintance was first to become an inmate. 
Her actual knowledge of the Misses 
larger than 
mine, and indeed I had brought with 
me from England facts 


which Their name 


Bordereau was scarcely 


some definite 


were new to her. 
had been mixed up, ages before, with 
one of the greatest names of the century, 
and they lived now in Venice, in ob- 
scurity, on very small means, unvisited, 


old 


palace on an out-of-the-way canal: this 


unapproachable, in a dilapidated 


was the substance of my friend’s impres- 
herself had 


established in Venice for fifteen years, 


sion of them. She been 
and had done a creat deal of good there; 
but the circle of her benevolence did not 
include the two shy, mysterious, and, as 
it was somehow supposed, scarcely re- 
spectable Americans (they were believed 


PARTS. 


{ March, 


PAPERS. 


PART FIRST. 

to have lost, in their lone exile, all na- 
tional quality, besides having had, as 
their name implied, some French strain 
in their origin), who asked no favors 
and desired no attention. In the early 
years of her residence she had made an 
attempt to see them, but this had been 
successful only as regards the little one, 
as Mrs. Prest called the niece; though 
in reality, as I afterwards learned, she 
was considerably the bigger of the two. 
She had heard Miss Bordereau was ill, 
and had a suspicion that she was in 
want; and she had gone to the house to 
that if 
suffering (and American suffering), she 


offer assistance, so there were 
should at least not have it on her con- 


science. ‘The * little one” received her 
in the great. cold, tarnished Venetian 
sala, the central hall of the house, paved 
with marble and roofed with dim cross- 
beams, and did n’t even ask her to sit 
down. This was not encouraging for 
me, who wished to sit so fast, and I 
remarked as much to Mrs. Prest, who. 
however, replied with profundity, “ Ah, 
but there’s all I went 


to confer a favor, and you will go to ask 


the difference : 
one. If they are proud, you will be on 
the right And offered to 
show me their house, to begin with — to 
I let 


her know that I had already been to 


side.” she 


row me thither in her gondola. 


look at it, half a dozen times; but I ac- 
cepted her invitation, for it charmed me 
I had made 


my way to it the day after my arrival in 


to hover about the place. 


Venice (it had been described to me, in 
advance, by the friend, in England, to 
whom I owed definite information as to 
their possession of the papers), and I 
had revolved about it while I considered 
my plan of campaign: Jeffrey Aspern 
had never been in it that I knew of; 
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but some note of his voice seemed to 
abide there, by a roundabout implica- 
tion, an attenuated reverberation. 

Mrs. Prest knew nothing about the 
papers, but she was interested in my 
curiosity, as she was always interested 
in the joys and sorrows of her friends. 
As we went, however, in her gondola, 
gliding there, under the sociable hood, 
with the bright Venetian picture framed, 
on either side, by the movable window, 
I could see that she was amused by my 
infatuation, the way my interest in the 
papers had become a fixed idea. ‘“* One 
would think you expected to find in 
them the answer to the riddle of the 
universe,” she said; and I denied the 
impeachment only by replying that if I 
had to choose between that precious so- 
lution and a bundle of Jeffrey Aspern’s 
letters, I knew indeed which would ap- 
pear to me the greater boon. She pre- 
tended to make light of his genius, and 
I took no pains to defend him. One 
does n’t defend one’s god: one’s god is 
in himself a defense. Besides, to-day, 
after his long comparative obscuration, 
he hangs high in the heaven of out lit- 
erature, for all the world to see; he is 
part of the light by which we walk. 
The 


doubt, not a woman’s 


most I said was that he was, no 
poet; to which 
she rejoined, aptly enough, that he had 
at least Miss Bordereau’s. The 
strange thing had been for me to dis- 
cover, in England, that she was still 
alive: it was as if I had been told Mrs. 
Siddons was, or Queen Caroline, or the 
famous Lady Hamilton, for it seemed 
to me that it was to that generation she 
belonged. 


been 


“Why, she must be tre- 
mendously old — at least a hundred,” 
I had said; but on coming to consider 
dates, I saw that it was not strictly neces- 
sary that she should have exceeded by 
None the 
less she was very far advanced in life, 
and her relations with Jeffrey Aspern 
had occurred in her early womanhood. 
said Mrs. Prest, 


very much the common span. 


* That is her excuse,” 
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half sententiously, and yet also some- 
what as if she were ashamed of making 
a speech so little in the real tone of 
Venice. As if a woman needed an ex- 
cuse for having loved the divine poet! 
He had been not only one of the most 
brilliant minds of his day (and in those 
years, when the 


century was young, 


there were, as every one knows, many), 


but one of the most genial men, and one 
of the handsomest. 

The niece, according to Mrs. Prest, 
was not so old, and she risked the con- 
jecture that she was only a grand-niece. 
This was possible; I had nothing but 


> 


my share in the very limited knowledge 
of my English fellow-worshiper, John 
Cumnor, who had never seen the couple. 
The recognized 
Jeffrey Aspern, but Cumnor and I had 
The multitude, 
to-day, flocked to his temple, but of that 
temple he and I regarded ourselves as 
We held, justly, as I think, 
that we had done more for his memory 


world, as I say, had 


recognized him most. 


the priests. 


than any one else, and we had done it 
by opening lights into his life. He had 
nothing to fear from us, because he had 
nothing to fear from the truth, which 
alone, at such a distance of time, we 
could be interested in establishing. His 
early death had been the only dark spot 
in his life, unless the papers in Miss 

should 
There had been an 
1825, that he had 
“treated her badly,” just as there had 


Bordereau’s hands perversely 
bring out others. 


impression, about 


been an impression that he had “served,” 
as the London populace says, several 
Each 


been 


other women in the same way. 

T had 
had 
failed to acquit him, conscientiously, of 
disloyalty. I judged 
more indulgently than my friend ; cer- 
tainly, at any rate, it appeared to me 
that no man could have behaved better 
in the given circumstances. 


of these eases Cumnor and 
able to investigate, and we never 


him, perhaps, 


These were 
Half the wo- 
men of his time, to speak liberally, had 


almost always awkward. 
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flung themselves at his head, and out 
of this pernicious fashion many compli- 
cations, some of them grave, had not 
failed to arise. He was not a woman’s 
poet, as I had said to Mrs. Prest, in the 
modern phase of his reputation ; but the 
situation had been the 


man’s own voice was mingled with his 


different when 


song. ‘That voice, by every testimony, 


was one of the sweetest ever heard. 


“Orpheus and the Menads ! 
exclamation that rose to my lips when 


” was the 


I first turned over his correspondence. 
Almost all the Meenads were unreason- 
able and many of them insupportable ; 
it struck me, in short, that he was kind- 
er, more considerate, than, in his place 
(if I could imagine myself in such a 
place !), I should have been. 

It was certainly strange beyond all 
and I shall not take up 
space with attempting to explain it, that 
whereas in all these other lines of re- 
search we had to deal with phantoms 


and dust, the mere echoes of echoes, the 


strangeness, 


one living source of information that 
had lingered on into our time had been 
unheeded by us. Every one of As- 
pern’s contemporaries had, according to 
our belief, passed away; we had not 
been able to look into a single pair of 
eyes into which his had looked, or to 
feel a transmitted contact in any aged 
hand that his had touched. Most dead 
of all did poor Miss Bordereau appear, 
We 


exhausted, in the course of months, our 


and yet she alone had survived. 
wonder that we had not found her out 
sooner, and the substance of our expla- 
nation was that she had kept so quiet. 
The poor lady, on the whole, had had 
reason for doing so. But it was a reve- 
lation to us that it was possible to keep 
so quiet as that, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century — the age of news- 
papers and telegrams and photographs 
and interviewers. And she had taken 
no great trouble about it, either: she 
had not hidden herself away in an un- 
discoverable hole ; she had boldly set- 
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tled down in a city of exhibition. The 
only secret of her safety that we could 
perceive was that Venice contained so 
many curiosities that were greater than 
she. And then accident had somehow 
favored her, as was shown, for example, 
in the fact that Mrs. Prest had never 
happened to mention her to me, though 
I had spent three weeks in Venice — 
under her nose, as it were — five years 
before. Mrs. Prest had not mentioned 
this much to any one; she appeared al- 
most to have forgotten she was there. 
Of course she had not the responsibili- 
ties of an editor. It was no explanation 
of the old woman’s having eluded us to 
say that she lived abroad, for our re- 
searches had again and again taken us 
(not only by correspondence, but by per- 
sonal inquiry), to France, to Germany, 
to Italy, in which countries, not count- 
ing his important stay in England, so 
many of the too few years of Aspern’s 
career were spent. We were glad to 
think, at least, that in all our publish- 
ings (some people consider, I believe. 
that we have overdone them) 
only 


we had 
touched, in passing and in the 
Miss 
Oddly enough, even 
if we had had the material (and we 
often wondered what had become of it). 


it would difficult 


most discreet 


manner, on Borde- 


reau’s connection. 


have been the most 
episode to handle. 

The gondola stopped, and the old 
palace was there: it was a house of the 
class which, in Venice, carries even in 
extreme dilapidation the dignified name. 
“How charming! It’s gray and pink!” 
my companion exclaimed; and that is 
the most comprehensive description of 
it. It was not particularly old, only 
two or and it had an 
air not so much of decay as of quiet 
had 
But its wide front, 
with a stone baleony from end to end of 
the piano nobile, or most important floor, 
was architectural enough, with the aid 
of various pilasters and arches ; and the 


three centuries ; 


discouragement, as if it rather 


missed its career. 
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stueco with which, in the intervals, it had 
long ago been endued was rosy in the 
April afternoon. It overlooked a clean, 
melancholy, unfrequented canal, which 
had a narrow riva, or convenient foot- 
“T don’t 
why — there are no brick gables,” 


way, on either side. know 
said 
Mrs. Prest, “* but this corner has seemed 
to me before more Dutch than Italian, 
more like Amsterdam than like Venice. 
It’s perversely clean, for reasons of its 
own: and though you can pass on foot, 
searcely any one ever thinks of doing 
so. It has the air of a Protestant Sun- 
day. Perhaps the people are atraid of 
the Misses Bordereau. I dare say they 
[ for- 
get what answer I made to this — I was 
given up to two other reflections. The 
first of these was, that if the old lady 
lived in such a big, imposing house she 


have the reputation of witches.” 


could n’t be in any sort of misery, and 
therefore would n’t be tempted by a 
I ex- 
pressed this idea to Mrs. Prest, who 
“Tf she 


did n’t live in a big house, how could it 


chance to let a couple of rooms. 
gave me a very logical reply. 


be a question of her having rooms to 
spare? If she were not amply lodged 
herself, you would lack ground to ap- 
proach her. Besides, a big house here, 
and especially in this guartier perdu, 
proves nothing at all; it is perfectly 
compatible with a state of penury. Di- 
lapidated old palazzi, if you will go out 
of the way for them, are to be had for 
five shillings a year. And as for the 
people who live in them — no, until you 
have explored Venice socially as much 
as [ have, you can form no idea of their 
domestic desolation. ‘They live on noth- 
ing, for they have nothing to live on.” 
The other idea that had come into my 
head was connected with a high, blank 
wall which appeared to confine an ex- 
panse of ground on one side of the 
house. Blank I call it, but it was fig- 
ured over with the patches that please 
a painter, repaired breaches, crumblings 
of plaster, extrusions of brick that had 
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and a few thin 
trees, with the poles of certain rickety 
trellises, were visible over the top. The 
place was a garden, and apparently it 


turned pink with time ; 


belonged to the house. It suddenly oe- 
curred to me that if it did belong to the 
house I had my pretext. 

I sat looking out on all this, with 
Mrs. Prest (it with the 
golden glow of Venice), from the shade 
of our felze,and she asked me if I would 
go in then, while she waited for me, or 
time. At first I 
could n’t decide — it was doubtless very 
I wanted still to think I 
might get a footing, and I was afraid 
to meet failure, for it would leave me, 


was covered 


come back another 


weak of me. 
as I remarked to my companion, with- 


“ Why 


not another?” she inquired, as I sat 


out another arrow for my bow. 


there hesitating and thinking it over; 
and she wished to know why, even now, 
and before taking the trouble of becom- 
ing an inmate (which might be wretch- 
edly uncomfortable, after all, even if it 
succeeded), I had n’t the resource of 
simply offermg them a sum of money 
down. In that way I might obtain the 
documents without bad nights. 

“ Dearest lady,” I 
cuse the impatience of my tone when I] 


exclaimed. ‘ ex- 
suggest that you must have forgotten the 
very fact (surely I communicated it to 
you) which pushed me to throw myself 
upon your ingenuity. The old woman 
won’t have the documents spoken of; 
they are personal, delicate, intimate, and 
has n’t modern notions. God bless 

If I should sound that note first 
[ should certainly spoil the game. I 


she 
her! 


can arrive at the papers only by putting 
her off her guard, and I can put her off 
her guard only by ingratiating diplo- 
matic practices. Hypocrisy, duplicity, 
are my only chance. Iam sorry for it, 
but for Jeffrey Aspern’s sake I would do 
worse still. First I must take tea with 
her; then tackle the main job.” And 
TI told over what had happened to John 
Cumnor, when he wrote to her. No 
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notice whatever had been taken of his 
first letter, and the second had been an- 
swered very sharply, in six lines, by the 
niece: “ Miss Bordereau requested her 
to say that she could n't imagine what 
They had 


none of Mr. Aspern’s papers and, if 


he meant by troubling them. 


they had, should never think of showing 
them to any one, on any account what- 
She did n’t 
talking about and begged he would let 


ever. know what he was 


her alone.” I certainly did n’t want to 


be met that way. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Prest, 
ment, provokingly, “ perhaps, after all, 
If they 


after a mo- 


they have n’t any of his things 


deny it flat, how are you sure ?’ 


“ John Cumnor is sure, and it would 
take me long to tell you how his convic- 
tion, or his very strong presumption — 
strong enough to stand against the old 
lady’s not unnatural fib — has built it- 
self Besides, 


the internal evidence of the 


up. he makes much of 
niece’s let- 
ter.” 

‘* The internal evidence ? ” 

“ Her calling him ‘ Mr. Aspern.’ ” 

*“T don’t see what that proves.” 

“Tt proves familiarity, and familiar- 
ity implies the possession of mementoes, 
tell that 
‘Mr.’ touches me — how it bridges over 
the gulf of time, 
near to me — nor what an edge it gives 
You don’t 


of relics. I can’t you how 


and brings our hero 
to my desire to see Juliana. 
say ‘ Mr.’ Shakespeare.” 
‘Would I, any more, if I had a box 
full of his letters 7” 
“ Yes, if he had been your lover, and 


And I add- 


ed that John Cumnor was so convinced, 


some one wanted them! ”’ 


and So all the more convineed by Miss 
Bordereau’s tone, that he would have 
come himself to Venice on the business, 
were it not that for him there was the 
obstacle that it would be difficult to dis- 
prove his identity with the person who 
had written to them, which the old ladies 
would be sure to suspect, in spite of dis- 
simulation and a change of name, If 
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they were to ask him point-blank if he 
were not their correspondent, it would 
be too awkward for him to lie ; whereas 
I was fortunately not tied in that way. 
I was a fresh hand, and could say no 
without lying. 

* But you will have to change your 
said Mrs. Prest. 


out of the world as much as it is possi- 


name,” “ Juliana lives 
ble to live, but ‘hone the less she has 
probably heard of Mr. Aspern’s editors ; 
she perhaps possesses what you have 
published.” 

“T have thought of that,” I returned ; 
and I drew out of my pocket-book a 
visiting-card, neatly engraved with a 
name that was not my own. 

‘Vou you 
might have written it.” said my compan- 


are very extravagant ; 
ion. 

“ This looks more genuine.” 

“ Certainly, you are prepared to go 
far! But it will be awkward about your 
letters ; they won’t come to you in that 
mask.” 

* My banker will take them in, and I 
will go every day to fetch them. It will 
give me a little walk.” 

“Shall you only depend upon that ?” 
asked Mrs. Prest. 


ing to see me?” 


* Aren't you com- 


“Oh, you will have left Venice, for 
the hot months, long before there are any 
results. Iam prepared to roast all sum- 


mer—as well as _ hereafter, perhaps 
Meanwhile, John Curinor 


will bombard me with letters addressed, 


you'll say! 


in my feigned name, to the care of the 
padrona.” 

“She will recognize his hand,’’ my 
companion suggested. 
“On the envelope he can disguise 
= 
“ Well, 


Does n’t it occur to you that even if you 


it. 
you ’re a precious pair! 
are able to say you are not Mr. Cumnor 
in person, they may still suspect you of 
being his emissary ¢ ” 

“Certainly, and I see only one way 
to parry that.” 
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“ And what may that be?” 

I hesitated a moment. “To make 
love to the niece.”’ 

“ Ah,” cried Mrs. Prest, 
you sce her! ’ 


“wait till 


EE: 


“JT must work the garden —I must 
work the garden,” I said to myself, five 
minutes later, as I waited, up-stairs, in 
the long dusky sala, where the bare 
seagliola floor gleamed, vaguely, in a 
chink of the closed shutters. The place 
was impressive, but it looked cold and 
Mrs. Prest had floated away, 
giving me a rendezvous, at the end of 


sautious. 


half an hour, at some neighboring water- 
steps ; and [ had been let into the house, 
after pulling the rusty bell-wire, by a 
little red-headed, white-faced 
vant, who was very young and not ugly, 


maid-ser- 


and wore clicking pattens and a shawl 
in the fashion of a hood. She had not 
contented herself with opening the door 
from above, by the usual arrangement 
of a creaking pulley, though she had 
looked down at me first from an upper 
window, dropping the inevitable chal- 
lenge which, in Italy, precedes the hos- 
pitable act. As a general thing I was 
irritated by this survival of medieval 
manners, though as I liked the old I 
suppose I ought to have liked it; 
I was so determined to be genial that 
I took my false card out of my pocket 


but 


and held it up to her, smiling, as if it 
It had the effect 
of one, indeed, for it brought her, as I 
say, all the way down. 


were a magic token. 


I begged her 
to hand it to her mistress, having first 
written on it, in Italian, the 
“Could you very kindly see a gentle- 


words, 


man, an American, for a moment?” 
The little maid was not hostile, and I re- 
flected that even that was perhaps some- 
thing gained. She colored, she smiled, 
and looked both frightened and pleased. 
I could see that my arrival was an event, 


that visits were rare in that house and 
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that she was a person who would have 
liked a sociable place. When she pushed 
forward the heavy door behind me, I felt 
that I had a foot in the citadel. She 


- pattered across the damp, stony lower 


hall, and I followed her up the high 
staircase — stonier still, as it seemed — 
I think she had 
meant [ should wait for her below, but 


without an invitation. 


such, was not my idea, and I took ep my 
She flitted, at the 
far end of it, into impenetrable regions, 


station in the sala. 


and I looked at the place in a sort of 
suspense. It was gloomy and stately, 
but it owed its character almost entirely 
to its noble shape and to the fine archi- 
tectural doors —as high as the doors of 
houses — which, leading into the various 
rooms, repeated themselves, on either 
side, at intervals. They were surmount- 
ed with old faded, painted escutcheons, 
and here and there, in the spaces be- 
tween them, brown pictures, which I 
perceived to be bad, in battered frames, 
With the exception of 
several straw-bottomed chairs, with their 


were suspended. 


backs to the wall, the grand, obscure 
vista contained nothing else to minister 
to effect. 
save as a passage, and little, even, as 
that. I may add that by the time the 
door opened again, through which the 


It was evidently never used, 


maid-servant had escaped, my eyes had 
grown used to the want of light. 

I had not meant, by my private ejacu- 
lation, that I must myself cultivate the 
soil of the tangled enclosure which lay 
beneath the windows, but the lady who 
came toward me from the distance, over 
the hard, shining floor, might have sup- 
posed as much from the way in which, 
as I went rapidly to meet her, I ex- 
claimed, taking care to speak Italian, 
* The garden, the garden —do me the 
pleasure to tell me if it’s yours!” 

She stopped short, looking at me with 
wonder; and then, ‘ Nothing here is 
mine,” she answered, in English, coldly 
and sadly. 

“Oh, you are English ; how delight- 
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ful!’ * But 


surely the garden belgngs to the house ? ”” 


[ remarked, ingenuously. 


* Yes, but the house does n't belong 
to me.” She was a long, lean, pale 
dull- 


colored dressing-gown, and she spoke 
She 


person, habited apparently in a 


with a kind of mild literalness. 
didn’t ask me to sit down, any more 
than years before (if she were the niece), 
she had asked Mrs. Prest, and we stood 
face to face in the 
hall. 

* Well, then, would you kindly tell me 


to whom I must address myself ? 


empty, pompous 


I’m 
afraid you ‘ll think me odiously intrusive, 
but, you know, [ must have a garden — 
upon my honor I must!” 

Her face was not young, but it was 
simple ; it was not 


fresh, but it was 


mild. She had large eyes, which were 
not bright, and a great deal of hair, 
which was not “ dressed,” and long fine 


hands, which were — possibly — not 


clean. She clasped these members al- 
most convulsively as, with a confused, 
alarmed look, she broke out, ‘* Oh, don’t 
take it away from us; we like it our- 
selves ! Ag 

‘You have the use of it, then?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes. If it wasn’t for that!” 
And she gave a shy, melancholy smile. 
That ’s 
why, intending to be in Venice some 


“Ts n’t it a luxury, precisely ? 


weeks, possibly all summer, and having 
some literary work, some reading and 
writing, to do, so that I must be quiet. 
and yet, if possible, a great deal in the 
open air—that ’s why I have felt that a 
garden is really indispensable. I appeal 
to your own experience,” I went 
* Now can’t I look at yours ?”’ 


on, 
smiling. 

*T don’t know, I don’t understand,” 
the poor 


woman murmured, planted 


there and letting her embarrassed eyes 


wander all over my strangeness. 

‘*T mean only from one of those win- 
dows — such grand ones as you have 
here —if you will let me open the shut- 
ters.” And I walked, myself, toward 
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When I had ad- 
vanced half-way I stopped and waited, 


the back of the house. 


as if I took it for granted she would ae- 
company me. I had been of necessity 
very abrupt, but I strove at the same 
time to give her the impression of ex- 
treme courtesy. “ I have been looking 
at furnished rooms all over the place, 
and it seems impossible to find any with 
attached. 
place like Venice gardens are rare. 
absurd, if 


a garden Naturally, in a 
It’s 
you like, for a man, but I 
can’t live without flowers.” 
There are none to speak of 


there.” 


down 
She came nearer to me, as if, 
though she mistrusted me, I had drawn 
her by an invisible thread. I went on 
again, and she continued, as she followed 
me: “ We have a few, but they are very 
common. It costs too much to cultivate 
them ; one has to have a man.” 

**Why should n’t I be the man?” I 
asked. “Ill work without wages; or 
rather, [Il put ina gardener. You shall 
have the sweetest flowers in Venice.” 

She protested at this, with a queer 
little sigh, which might also have been 
a gush of rapture at the picture I pre- 
Then she observed, “ We don’t 
know you — we don’t know you.” 


sented. 


* You know me as much as I know 
you; that is, much more, because you 
know my name. And if you are Eng- 
lish I am almost a countryman.” 

* We are not English,” said my com- 
panion, watching me helplessly while I 
threw open the shutters of one of the 
divisions of the wide, high window. 

“You speak the language so beauti- 
fully; might I ask what you are?” 
Seen from above, the garden was cer- 
tainly shabby ; but I perceived at a 
glance that it had great capabilities. 
She made no rejoinder, she was so lost 
in staring at me, and I exclaimed, “ You 
don’t mean to say you.are also, by 
charice, American ? ” 

“T don’t know; 

“Used to be? 
changed ? ’ 


we used to be.” 
Surely you haven't 
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‘ Tt's: 80 many years ago— we are 
nothing.” 

**So many years that you have been 
living here’ Well, I don’t wonder at 
that; it’s a grand old house. I sup- 
pose you all use the garden,” I went on, 
*but I assure you I should n't be in 
your way. I would be very quiet, and 
stay in one corner.” 

“We all use it?” she repeated after 
me, vaguely, not coming close to the 
She 


appeared to think me capable of throw- 


window, and looking at my shoes. 


ing her out. 

“‘T mean all your family, as many as 
you are.” 

** There is only one other: she is very 
old — she never goes down.” 

“Only one other, in all this great 
I feigned to be 
amazed, but almost scandalized. 
lady, you must 


house ! ”’ not only 
“ Dear 
have space, then, to 
spare!” 

*'To spare?” she repeated, in the 
same dazed way. 

* Why, you surely don’t live (two 
quiet women —I see yow are quiet, at 
any rate), in fifty rooms!” Then, with 
a burst of hope and cheer, I demanded, 
Could n’t you let 


That would set me up! ” 


me two or three? 

I had now struck the note that trans- 
lated my purpose, and I need n’t repro- 
duce the whole of the tune I played on 
this oceasion. I ended by making my 
interlocutress believe that [ was an hon- 
orable person, though of course I did n’t 
even attempt to persuade her that I was 
I repeated that I 
had studies to pursue; that I wanted 


not an eccentric one. 


quiet; that I delighted.in a garden, and 
had vainly sought one up and down the 
city ; that I would undertake that before 
another month was 
house should be 


over the dear old 
smothered in flowers. 
I think it was the flowers that won my 
suit, and I afterwards found that Miss 
Tita (for such the name of this high, 
tremulous spinster proved, somewhat in- 
eéngruously, to be), had an insatiable 
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appetite for them. When I speak of 
my suit as won, I mean that before I 
left her she had promised that she 
would refer the question to her aunt. I 
inquired who her aunt might be, and she 
answered, “ Why, Miss Bordereau ! 
with an air of surprise, as if I might 
have been expected to know. There 
were contradictions like this in Tita Bor- 
dereau, which, as I observed later, con- 
tributed to make her an odd and affect- 
ing person. It was the study of the 
ladies to 


” 


that the world 
should n’t touch them, and yet they had 


two live so 
never altogether accepted the idea that 
it did n’t hear of them. In Tita, at any 
rate, a grateful susceptibility to human 
contact had not died out, and contact, of 
a limited order, there would be, if I 
should come to live in the house. 

‘We have never done anything of the 
sort; we have never had a lodger, or 
any kind of inmate.” So much as this 
“We 

The 
rooms are bare — that you might take ; 
they have nothing in them. I don’t 
know how you would sleep, how you 
would eat.” 


she made a point of saying to me. 
are very poor, we live very badly. 


* With your permission, I could easily 
put in a bed, and a few tables and 
C’est la 
affair of an 
know a little man 


chairs. moindre des choses, 


and the hour or two. I 


from whom I can 


what I should for a few 
months, for a trifle, and my gondolier 
can bring the things round in his boat. 


Of course, in this great house, you must 


hire want 


have a second kitchen, and my servant. 
who is a wonderfully handy fellow” 
(this personage was an evocation of the 
moment), “ can easily cook me a chop 
there. My tastes and habits are of the 
And then 
I ventured to add that if they were 
very poor, it was all the more reason 
they should let their rooms. 
bad economists. 


simplest ; I live on flowers! ”’ 
lest ; I 1 fl 


They were 
I had never heard of 
such a waste of material. 

I saw in a moment that the good 
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lady had never before been spoken to in 


that way, with a kind of humorous firm- 
ness which did n’t exclude sympathy, but 


She 
might easily have told me that my sym- 


was, on the contrary, founded on it. 
pathy was impertinent, but this, by good 
I left her 
with the understanding that she would 


fortune, did n’t occur to her. 


consider the matter with her aunt, and 
that I might come back the next day for 
their decision. 

* The aunt will refuse ; she will think 
the whole proceeding very louche /” 
Mrs. Prest declared, shortly after this, 
when I had resumed my place in her 


gondola. She had put the idea into my 


head, and now (so little are women to 


be counted on), she appeared to take a 
despondent view of it. Her pessimism 
provoked me, and I pretended to have 
the best hope ye 


that 


I went so far as to say 
esentiment that 
Upon this Mrs. Prest 
‘Oh, I see what’s in your 


I had a distinet pr 
I should sueceed. 
broke out, 
head! You fancy you have made such 
an impression, in a quarter of an hour, 
that she is dying for you to come, and 
can be depended upon to bring the old 
one round. I you do get in, you ‘ll 
count it as a triumph.” 

I did count it as a triumph, but only 
for the editor (in the last analysis), not 
for the man, who had not the tradition 
When I went 


back on the morrow, the little maid-ser- 


ot personal conquest. 


vant conducted me straight through the 
lone sala (it opened there. as before, in 
perfect perspective, and was lighter now, 
which I thought a good omen) into the 
apartment from which the recipient of 
my former visit had emerged on that oc- 
easion. It was a large, shabby parlor, 
with a fine old painted ceiling, and a 
strange figure sitting alone at one of the 


windows. They come back to me now 


} 
4 


almost with the palpitation they caused, 
the successive feelings that accompanied 
my consciousness that, as the door of the 
room closed behind me, I was really 


face to face with the Juliana of some of 
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Aspern’s most exquisite lyrics. I grew 
used to her afterwards, though never 
completely ; but as she sat there before 
me my heart beat as fast as if the mira- 
cle of resurrection had taken place for 
my benefit. Her presence seemed some- 
how to contain his, and I felt nearer to 
him at that first moment of seeing her 
than I ever had been 
have been since. 


before, or ever 
Yes, I remember my 
emotions in their order, even including 
little that me 
when I saw that the niece was not there. 
With her, the day before, I had become 
sufficiently 


a curious tremor took 


familiar, but it almost ex- 
ceeded my courage (much as I had 
longed for the event), to be left alone 
with such a terrible relic as the aunt. 
She was too strange, too literally resur- 
gent. Then came a check, with the per- 
ception that we were not really face to 
face, inasmuch as she had over her eyes 
a horrible green shade, which, for her, 
believed, 
for the instant, that she had put it on 
expressly, so that from underneath it 


served almost as a mask. I 


she might scrutinize me without being 
serutinized herself. At the same time 
it increased the presumption that there 
was a ghastly death’s-head lurking be- 
hind it. The divine Juliana as a grin- 
ning skull — the vision hung there until 
it passed. Then it came to me that she 
was tremendously old —so old that death 
might take her at any moment, before I 
had time to get what I wanted from her. 
The next thought was a correction to 
that ; it lighted up the situation. She 
would die next week, she would die to- 
morrow, and then I could seize her pa- 
Meanwhile, she sat there, neither 
She 
small and shrunken, bent forward, with 
her hands in her lap. 


pers. 
moving nor speaking. was very 
She was dressed 
in black, and her head was wrapped in 
a piece of old black lace, which showed 
no hair. 

My emotion keeping me silent, she 
she made 
was exactly.the most unexpected. ¢ 


spoke first, and the remark 
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“Our house is very far from the cen- 
tre, but the little canal is very comme 21 
faut!” 

“Tt’s the sweetest corner of Venice, 
and I can imagine nothing more charm- 
ing,’ I hastened to reply. The old 
lady’s voice was very thin and weak, 
but it had an agreeable, cultivated mur- 
mur, and wonder in the 
thought that that individual note had 
been in Jeffrey Aspern’s ear. 


there was 


“Please to sit down there. I hear 
very well,” she said, quietly, as if per- 
haps I had been shouting at her; and 
the chair she pointed to was at a certain 
distance. I took possession of it, tell- 
ing her that I was perfectly aware that 
I had intruded, that I had not 
properly introduced, and could only 
throw myself upon her indulgence. Per- 
haps the other lady, the one I had had 
the honor of seeing the day before, would 


been 


have explained to her about the garden. 
That was literally what had given me 
courage to take a step so unconventional. 
I had fallen in love at sight with the 
whole place (she herself, probably, was 
so used to it that she didn’t know the 
impression it was capable of making on 
a stranger), and I had felt it was really 
a case to risk something. Was her own 
kindness in receiving me a sign that I 
was not wholly out of my calculation ? 
It would render me extremely happy to 
think so. 


honor that I was a most respectable, in- 


I could give her my word of 


offensive person, and that as an inmate 
they would be barely conscious of my 
existence. I would 
regulations, any restrictions, 


conform to any 
if they 
would only let me enjoy the garden. 
Moreover, I should be delighted to give 
her references, guarantees ; they would 
be of the very best, both in Venice and 
in England, as well as in America. 

She listened to me in perfect stillness, 
and I felt that she was looking at me 
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with great attention, though I could see 
only the lower part of her shriveled 
white face. Independently of the refin- 
ing process of old age, it had a delicacy 
She 
had been very fair; she had had a won- 
She silent a 
little after I had ceased speaking ; then 


which once must have been great. 
derful complexion. 


was 


she remarked, ** If you are so fond of 


a garden, why don’t you go to terra 


jirma, where there are so many far bet- 


ter than this 7” 

* Oh, it’s the combination!” I an- 
swered, smiling; and then, with rather 
a flight of faney, “It’s the idea of a 
garden in the middle of the sea.” 

‘‘Tt’s not in the middle of the sea; 
you can’t see the water.” 

I stared a moment, wondering whe- 
ther she wished to convict me of fraud. 
Why, dear mad- 
am, I can come up to the very gate in 


* Can’t see the water ? 


my boat.” 

She appeared inconsequent, for she 
said, vaguely, in reply to this, “ Yes, if 
you have got a boat. I haven’t any ; 

I have been in 
She uttered these 
words as if the gondolas were a curious, 
far-away craft, which she knew of only 
by hearsay. 


it ’s many years since 


one of the gondolas.”’ 


“ Let me assure you of the pleasure 


with which I would put mine at your 


service!” I exclaimed. 


I had scarcely 


said this, however, before I became con- 
scious that the speech was in question- 
able taste, and might also do me the in- 
jury of making me appear too eager, too 
But the 
inserutable, and 


possessed of a hidden motive. 
old 


her attitude bothered me by suggesting 


woman remained 
that she had a fuller vision of me than 
I had of her. 
for my somewhat extravagant offer, but 
remarked that the lady I had seen the 


She gave me no thanks 


she would 
She had asked her 
to stay away a little on purpose, because 
at first 
She relapsed into silence, and I 


day before was her niece ; 
presently come in. 


she herself wished to see me 


alone. 
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asked myself why she had judged this 
necessary, and what was coming yet; 
also whether I might venture on some 
judicious remark in praise of her com- 
panion. I went so far as to say that I 
should be delighted to see her again: 
she had been so very courteous to me, 


odd 


a declaration which drew 


considering how she must have 
thought me 
from Miss Bordereau another of her in- 
congruities. 

“She has very good manners; I bred 
her up myself!” I was on the point of 
saying that that accounted for the easy 
grace of the niece; but I arrested my- 
the 


L don’t care who 


self in time, and the next moment 
old woman went on: * 
you may be—I don’t want to know; 
This had 


all the air of being a formula of dis- 


it signifies very little to-day.” 
missal, as if her next words would be 
that I might take myself off, now that 
she had had the amusement of looking 
on the face of such a monster of indis- 
Therefore I was all the more 
surprised when she added, with her soft, 


cretion. 


venerable quaver, “ You may have as 
many rooms as you like, if you will pay 
a good deal of money.” 

I hesitated but for a single instant, 
long enough to ask myself what she 
meant, in particular, by this condition. 
First it 
really a large sum in her mind; 


that 


struck me that she must have 
then 
I reasoned, quickly, her idea of 
a large sum would probably not corre- 
My deliberation, I 


so visible as to diminish 


spond to my own. 
think, was not 
the promptitude with which I replied, 
“T will 


course in advance, whatever you may 


pay with pleasure, and of 
think it proper to ask me.” 


“Well, then, a 


month,” she rejoined, instantly. while her 


thousand franes a 
baffling green shade continued to cover 
her attitude. 

The figure, as they say, was startling, 
fault. The 
sum she had mentioned was, by the Ve- 


and my logic had been at 


netian measure of such matters, exceed- 
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ingly large ; there was many an old pal- 
ace, in an out-of-the-way corner, that I 
might, on such terms, have enjoyed by 
the year. But so far as my small means 
allowed I was prepared to spend money, 
and my decision was quickly taken. I 
would pay her, with a smiling face, what 
she asked, but in that case 1 would give 
myself the compensation of extracting 
the papers from her for nothing. More- 
over, if had 


much, I should have risen to the ocea- 


she asked five times as 


sion ; so odious would it have appeared 
to me to stand chaffering with Aspern’s 
Juliana. It was queer enough to have a 
question of money with her at all. I 
assured her that her views perfectly met 
the 
should have the pleasure of putting three 
She re- 


ceived this announcement with serenity, 


my own, and that on morrow I 


months’ rent into her hand. 
and with no apparent sense that, after 
all, it would be becoming of her to say 
that I ought to see the rooms first. This 


didn’t oceur to her, and indeed her 
mainly 


y what I wanted. 
Our little bargain was just concluded 


serenity was 


when the door opened and the younger 
lady appeared on the threshold. As 
soon as Miss Bordereau saw her niece 
she cried out, almost gayly, “ He will 
give three thousand —threé thousand to- 
morrow por 

Miss Tita stood still, with her patient 
eyes turning from one of us to the oth- 
er; then she inquired, scarcely above 
her breath, ** Do you mean franes? ” 

‘Did you mean franes or dollars ?’ 
the old woman asked of me, at this. 

**T think franes were what you said,” 
IT answered, smiling. 

“That is very good,” said Miss Tita, 
as if she had become conscious that her 
own question micht have looked over- 
reaching. 

“ What do you know? You are ig- 
norant.’’ Miss Bordereau remarked ; not 
with acerbity, but with a strange, soft 
coldness. 


“Yes, of 


money — certainly of 
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money !” 
claim. 

“T am sure you have your own 
branches of knowledge,” I took the lib- 
erty of saying, genially. There was 
something painful to me, somehow, in 
the turn the conversation had taken, in 
the discussion of the rent. 


Miss Tita hastened to ex- 


«She had a very good education when 
she was young. I looked into that my- 
self,” said Miss Bordereau. Then she 
added, “* But she has learned nothing 
since.” 

“T have always been with you,” Miss 
Tita rejoined, very mildly, and evident- 
ly with no intention of making an epi- 
gram. 

“ Yes, but for that!” her aunt 
clared, with more satirical force. 


de- 
She 
evidently meant that but for this her 
niece would never have got on at all, 
the point of the observation, however, 
being lost on Miss Tita, though she 
blushed at hearing her history revealed 
to a stranger. Miss Bordereau went on, 
addressing herself to me: “ And what 
time will you come, to-morrow, with the 
money?” 

“The sooner the better. 
you, I will come at noon.” 

“Tam always here, but I have my 
hours,” 


If it suits 


said the old woman, as if her 


convenience were to be taken for 


granted. 


not 


“*You mean the times when you re- 
ceive ?” 
“ y —_ ? sine . y 
I never receive. But I will see you 


at noon, when you the 


come with 
money.” 

“ Very good, I shall be punctual; ” 
and I added, “‘ May I shake hands with 
you, on our contract?” I thought there 
ought to be some little form; it would 
make me really feel easier, and I fore- 
saw that there would be no other. Be- 
sides, though Miss Bordereau could not 
to-day be called personally attractive, 
and there was something even in her 
wasted antiquity that bade one stand at 
one’s distance, I felt an irresistible de- 
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sire to hold in my own for a moment the 
hand that Jeffrey Aspern had pressed. 

For a minute she made no answer, 
and I saw that my proposal failed to meet 
with her approbation. She indulged in 
withdrawal, which I 
half expected ; she only said, coldly, * I 
belong to a time when that was not the 
custom.” 


no movement of 


I felt rather snubbed, but I exclaimed, 
Miss Tita, ‘ Oh, 
and shook hands 
with her, while she replied, with a small 
flutter, “ Yes, yes, to show it’s all ar- 


good-humoredly, to 


you will do as well 


ranged 1” 

“ Shall the 
gold?” Miss Bordereau demanded, as I 
was turning to the door. 


you bring money in 


[ looked at her a moment. ‘“ Are n’t 
you a little afraid, after all, of keeping 
such a sum as that in the house?” It 
was not that I was annoyed at her avid- 
ity, but I was really struck with the dis- 
parity between such a treasure and such 
scanty means of guarding it. 

‘Whom should I be afraid of, if I 
am not afraid of you?” she asked with 
a sort of shrunken grimness. 

“* Ah, well,” said I, laughing, “TI shall 
be, in point of fact, a protector, and I 
will bring gold, if you prefer.” 

“Thank you,” the old woman re- 
turned, with dignity, and with an ineli- 
nation of her head which evidently sig- 
nified that I might depart. I passed out 
of the room, reflecting that it would n’t 
be easy to circumvent her. As I stood in 
the sala again I saw that Miss Tita had 
followed me, and I supposed that, as 
her aunt had neglected to suggest that 
I should take a look at my quarters, it 
was her purpose to repair the omission. 
But she made no such suggestion ; she 
only stood there, with a dim, though not 
a languid, smile, and with an effect of 
irresponsible, incompetent youth which 
was almost comically at variance with 
the faded facts of her person. She 
was not infirm, like her aunt, but she 
struck me as still more helpless, because 
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her inefficiency was spiritual, which was 
not the case with Miss Bordereau’s. I 
waited to see if she would n't offer to 
the rest of the house, but I 


did n’t precipitate the question, inasmuch 


show me 
as my plan was, from this moment, to 
spend as much of my 
I only 
end of a minute — 

had than I 


It was very kind of her to see 


time as possible 


in her society. observed. at the 


“1 have better fortune 
hoped. 
me. Perhaps you said a good word for 
me.” 

* It was the idea of the money,” said 
Miss Tita. 

“ And did you suggest that ? ” 

“T told her that you would perhaps 
give a good deal.” 

“What made you think that ? ” 

“ T told her I thought you were rich.” 

“ And what put that idea into your 
head?” 

“T don’t know 

“Dear me, I 
I declared. 
it’s not the case.” 

“Well,” said Miss Tita, “ I think that 
in Venice the forestier, in general, often 


; the way you talked.” 
must talk differently 


now,” “T’m sorry to say 


give a great deal for something that after 
all isn’t much.” She appeared to make 
this remark with a comforting intention, 
if I had been 


extravagant, I was not, really, foolish- 


to wish to remind me that 


ly singular. We walked together along 
the sala, and, as I took its magnificent 
measure, I said to her that I was afraid 
it would n’t forma part of my guartiere. 
Were my rooms, by chance, to be among 
those that opened into it? ‘“ Not if you 
go above, on the second floor,” she an- 
swered, with a little startled air, as if 
she had rather taken for granted I would 
know my proper place. 

“ And I infer that that ’s where your 
aunt would like me to be.” 

“She said your apartments ought to 
be very distinct.” 

“ That certainly would be best.” And 
I listened with respect while she told me 
that up above I was free to take what- 
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I liked; that 


staircase, but only 


ever there was another 
the 


which we stood, and that to pass from 


from floor on 
it to the garden-story, or to come up to 
my lodging, I should have. in effect, 
to cross the great hall. This was an im- 
mense point gamed; I foresaw that it 
would constitute my whole leverage in 
When 


I asked Miss Tita how I was to manage, 


my relations with the two ladies. 


at present. to find my way up, she re- 
plied with an that 


marked 


access of sociable 


shyness which constantly her 
manner — 

“Perhaps you can’t. I don’t 
unless I should She evi- 
dently had n’t thought of this before. 


see — 


eo with you.” 


We ascended to the upper floor and 
visited a long succession of empty rooms. 
The hes 
den ; 
the 
rough-tiled 


t of them looked over the gar- 


some of the others had a view of 


blue lagoon, above the opposite 


housetops. They were all 
dusty, and even a little disfigured, with 
long neglect, but I saw that by spending 


should be able 


or four of them into a 


a few hundred franes I 
to convert three 
convenient habitation. My experiment 
yet now that I 


had all but taken possession I ceased 


was turning out costly ; 
to allow this to trouble me. I mentioned 
to my companion a few of the things 
that I should put in, but she replied, 
rather more precipitately than usual, 
that 1 might do exactly what I liked; 
she seemed to wish to notify me that 
Misses take no 
overt interest in my proceedings. I 


guessed that her aunt had instructed her 


the Bordereau would 


to adopt this tone; and I may as well 
say now that I came afterwards to 
tinguish perfectly (as I 


tween the speeches she 


dlis- 
believed) be- 
made on her own 
responsibility and those the old lady im- 
posed upon her. She took no notice of 
the unswept condition of the rooms, and 
indulged in no explanations nor apolo- 
gies. I said to myself that this was a 
sign that Juliana and her niece (disen- 


chanting idea!) were untidy persons, 
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with a low Italian standard ; but I after- 
wards recognized that a lodger who had 
forced an entrance had no authority as 
a critic. We looked out of a good many 
windows, for there was nothing within 
the rooms to look at, and still I wanted 
to linger. I asked her what several dif- 
ferent objects, in the prospect, might be ; 
but in no case did she appear to know. 
She was evidently not familiar with the 
view — it was as if she had not looked 
at it for years — and | presently saw 
that she was too preoccupied with some- 
thing else to pretend to care for it. Sud- 
denly she said — the remark was _ not 
suggested — 

*“T don’t know whether it will make 
any difference to you. but the money is 
for me.” 

“The money ?”’ 

“ The money you are going to bring.” 

“ Why, youll make me wish to stay 
here two or three years.” I spoke as 
benevolently as possible, though it had 
begun to act on my nerves that, with 
these women so associated with Aspern, 
the pecuniary question should constantly 
come back. 

“That would be very good for me,” 
she replied, smiling. 

“ You put me on my honor!” 

She looked as if 
stand this, but 
me 


she didn’t under- 
went on: * She 


She thinks 


vants 
to have more. she is 
going to die.” 

“ Ah, not soon, I hope !”’ I exclaimed, 
with genuine feeling. I had perfectly 
considered the possibility that she would 
destroy her papers on the day she should 
feel her end really approach. I be- 
lieved that she would cling to them till 
then, and I think I had an idea that she 
read Aspern’s letters over every night, 
or at least pressed them to her withered 
lips. I would have given a good deal 


to have a glimpse of the latter spectacle. 
I asked Miss Tita if the old lady were 
seriously ill, and she replied that she 
was only very tired —she had lived so 
long. That was what she said herself — 
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Be- 


sides, all her friends were dead, long 


she wanted to die, for a change. 


ago; either they ought to have remained, 
That was 
another thing her aunt often said — she 
was n’t at all content. 

* But people don’t die when they like, 
I took 


the liberty of asking why, if there was 


or she ought to have gone. 


do they ?”’ Miss Tita inquired. 


actually enough money to maintain both 
of them, there would not be more than 
enough in case of her being left alone. 
She considered this difficult problem a 
moment, and then she said, ** Oh, well, 
She 
thinks that when I’m alone I shall be 
a great fool, I sha’n’t know how to man- 


age.” 


you know, she takes care of me. 


“T should have supposed rather that 
you took care of her. I’m afraid she 
is very proud.” 

“Why, have you discovered that al- 
Miss Tita 


thing like an illumination in her face. 


ready 2” eried, with some- 
“Twas shut up with her there for a 


considerable time. and she struck me, 


Tt did n’t 
take me long to make my discovery. 


she interested me, extremely. 


She won’t have much to say to me while 
I’m here.” 

* No, I don’t think she will,” my com- 
panion averred. 

* Do you suppose she has some suspi- 
cion of me?” 

Miss Tita’s honest eyes gave me no 
sien that I had touched a mark. “I 
should n’t think so — letting you in, after 
all, so easily.” 

“Oh, so easily! she has covered her 
risk. that one could 
take an advantage of her?” 

“T ought n’t to tell you if I knew, 
ought I?” And Miss Tita added, be- 
fore I had time to reply to this, smiling 
dolefully, ** Do you think we have any 
weak points?” 


But where is it 


* That ’s exactly what I’m asking. 
You would only have to mention them 
for me to respect them religiously.” 

She looked at me, at this, with that 
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air of timid but candid and even grati- 
fied curiosity with which she had con- 
fronted me from the 
“There is nothing to tell. 
are terribly quiet. 


first ; and then she 
We 


how 


said, 
I don’t know 
We have no life.”’ 

“JT wish I might think that I should 
bring you a little.” 


the days pass. 


what we want,” she 
“Tt ’s all right.” 


There were various things I wanted 


* Oh, we know 
went on. 


to ask her: how in the world they did 
live; whether they had any friends or 
visitors, any relations in America or in 
other countries. But I judged such an 


inquiry would be premature; I must 
‘“ Well, don’t 


contented myself with 
hide alto- 


leave it to a later chance. 
| “oud,” I 
you be proud, 4 
saying. * Don't from me 

gether. 
* Oh, I must stay with my aunt,” she 


And 


at the same moment, abruptly, without 


returned, without looking at me. 


any ceremony of parting, she quitted me 
and disappeared, leaving me to make 
my own way down-stairs. IJ remained a 
while longer, wandering about the bright 
desert (the sun was pouring in) of the 


old 


on the spot. 


house, thinkine’ the situation over 
Not even the pattering lit- 
tle serva came to look after me, and I 
reflected that, after all, this sort of treat- 


ment showed confidence. 


IV. 


Perhaps it did, but all the same, six 
weeks later, towards the middle of June, 
the moment when Mrs. Prest undertook 
her annual migration, I had made no 
measurable advance. I was obliged to 
confess to her that I had no results to 
speak of. My first step had been un- 
expectedly rapid, but there was no ap- 
pearance that it would be followed by 
a second. I was a thousand miles from 


taking tea with my hostesses — that 
privilege of which, as I reminded Mrs. 


Prest, we had both had a vision. She 
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reproached me with wanting boldness, 
and I answered that even to be bold you 
must have an opportunity : you may 
push on through a breach, but you can’t 
batter down a dead wall. She answered 
that the breach I had already made was 
big enough to admit an army, and ac- 
cused me of wasting precious hours in 
whimpering in her salon, when I ought 
to have been carrying on the struggle in 
the field. It is true that I went to see 
her very often, on the theory that it 
would console me (I freely expressed 
my discouragement) for my want of 
But I 
began to perceive that it didn’t console 
me to be perpetually chaffed for my 
scruples, especially when I was really 
so vigilant ; and I was rather glad when 
my incisive friend closed her house for 


success on my own premises. 


the summer. She had expected to have 
amusement from the drama of my rela- 
tions with the Misses Bordereau, and she 
was disappointed that the relations, and 
consequently the drama, had n’t come 
off. 


ruin,” 


“They ‘Il lead you on to your 
she said, before she Icft Venice. 
“They ‘ll get all your money without 
I think I set- 
business with 


showing you a scrap.” 
tled more 
concentration after she had gone away. 

It was a fact that up to that time I 
had not, save on a single brief occasion, 
had even a moment’s contact with the 
Misses 


occurred when I 


down to my 


Bordereau. The exception had 
earried them, accord- 
ing to my promise, the terrible three 
thousand Then I found Miss 
Tita waiting for me in the hall, and she 
took the money from my hand, so that I 
The old lady had 
promised to receive me, but she thought 
nothing, apparently, of breaking that 
The contained in a 
bag of chamois leather, of respectable 


frances. 


did n’t see her aunt. 


vow. money was 
dimensions, which my banker had given 
me, and Miss Tita had to make 
fist to receive it. 


a big 
This she did with ex- 
treme solemnity, though I tried to treat 


the affair a little as a joke. It was in 
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no jocular strain, yet it was with sim- 
plicity, that she inquired, weighing the 
money in her two palms, “ Don’t you 
think it’s too much?” To which I re- 
plied that that would depend upon the 
amount of pleasure I should get for it. 
Hereupon she turned away from me 
quickly, as she had done the day before, 
and murmured, in a tone different from 
any she had used hitherto, “* Oh, plea- 
sure, pleasure — there ’s no pleasure in 
this house ! ” 

After this, for a long time, I never 
saw her, and [I wondered that the com- 
mon chances of the day should not have 
helped us to meet. It could only be evi- 
dent that she was immensely on her 
guard against them; and in addition to 
this, the house was so big that, for each 
other, we were lost in it. I used to look 
out for her hopefully, as I crossed the 
sala, in ny comings and goings, but I 
was not rewarded with a glimpse of the 
tail of her dress. It was as if she never 
peeped out of her aunt’s apartment. I 
used to wonder what she did there, week 
T had 


never encountered such a violent parti- 


after week and year after year. 


pris of seclusion; it was more than 


keeping quiet — it was like holding 
The two ladies appeared 
to have no visitors whatever, and no sort 
of contact with the world. I judged, at 
least, that people could n’t have come to 
the house, and that Miss Tita could n’t 
have gone out, without my having some 
observation of it. I did what I disliked 
myself for doing (reflecting that it was 
only once in a way): I questioned my 
servant about their habits, and let him 
divine that I should be interested in any 
information he could pick up. But he 
picked up amazingly little, for a know- 
ing Venetian: it must be added that 
where there is a perpetual fast there are 
very His 
other ways was sufficient, if it was not 
quite all that I had attributed to him on 
the occasion of my first interview with 
Miss Tita. 


their breath. 


few crumbs. cleverness in 


He had helped my gondo- 
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lier to bring me round a boatload of 
furniture ; and when these articles had 
been carried to the top of the palace, 
and distributed according to our associ- 
ated wisdom, he organized my household 
with such promptitude as was consistent 
with the fact that it was composed ex- 
clusively of himself. He made me, in 
short, as comfortable as I could be, with 
I should have 
been glad if he had fallen in love with 
Miss Bordereau’s maid, or, failing this, 


my indifferent prospects. 


had taken her in aversion ; either event 
might have brought about some kind of 
catastrophe, and a catastrophe might 
have led to some parley. It was my 
idea that she would have been sociable, 
and I myself, on various occasions, saw 
her flit to and fro on domestic errands, 
so that I was sure she was accessible. 
But I tasted of no gossip from that foun- 
tain, and I afterwards learned that Pas- 
quale’s affections were fixed upon an ob- 
ject that made him heedless of other 
women. This was a young lady with 
a powdered face, a yellow cotton gown, 
often to 
She practiced, at her 
convenience, the art of a stringer of 


and much leisure, who used 


come to see him. 


made in 
Venice, in profusion ; she had her pocket 
full of them, and I used to find them 
on the floor of my apartment), and 


beads (these ornaments are 


kept an eye on the maiden in the house. 
It was not for me, of course, to make 
tattle, and I never said 
a word to Miss Bordereau’s cook. 


the domestics 


It seemed to me a proof of the old 
lady’s determination to have nothing to 
do with me that she should never have 
sent me a receipt for my three months’ 
rent. For some days I looked out for 
it, and then, when I had given it up, I 
wasted a good deal of time in wonder- 
ing what her reason had been for neg- 
lecting so indispensable and familiar a 
form. At first I was tempted to send 
her a reminder, and then I relinquished 
the idea (against my judgment as to 
what was right in the particular case), 
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on the general ground of wishing to 
keep quiet. If Miss Bordereau suspect- 
ed me of ulterior aims, she would sus- 
pect me less if I should be business-like, 
and yet I consented not to be so. It 
was possible she intended her omission 
as an impertinence, a visible irony ; to 
show how she could overreach people 
her. On 
that hypothesis, it was well to let her see 


who attempted to overreach 


that one didn’t notice her little tricks. 
The real reading of the matter, I after- 
wards perceived, was simply the poor 
old woman’s desire to emphasize the 
fact that enjoyment of a 
favor as rigidly limited as it had been 
unmistakably bestowed. 


I was in the 
She had given 
and now she 
would n’t give me even a morsel of 
per with her name on it. 


me part of her house, 
pa- 
Let me say 
that even at first this didn’t make me 
too miserable, for the whole episode was 
essentially delightful to me. I foresaw 
that I should have a summer after my 
own literary heart, and the sense of 
holding my opportunity was much great- 
er than the sense of There 
could be no Venetian business without 
patience, and since I adored the place I 
was much more in 


losing’ it. 


the spirit of it for 
That 
spirit kept me perpetual company, and 
seemed to look out 


having laid in a large provision. 


at me from the re- 
vived, immortal face — in which all his 
genius shone — of the great poet who 
was my prompter. | 
and he had come ; he 
half was as if his bright 
ghost had returned to earth, to tell me 
that he regarded the affair as his own 
no less than mine, and that we should 


had invoked him, 
hovered before ne 
the time; it 


see it, fraternally, cheerfully, to a con- 


clusion. It was as if he had said, ** Poor 
dear, be easy with her; she has some 
natural prejudices ; only give her time. 
Strange as it may appear to you, she 
1820. Mean- 
while, aren’t we in Venice together, 
and what better place is there for the 
meeting of dear friends? 


was very attractive in 


See how it 
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glows with the advancing summer ; how 
the sky, and the sea, and the rosy air, 
and the marble of the palaces all shim- 
mer and melt together.” My eccentric 
private errand became a part of the 
general romance and the general glory. 
I felt even a mystic companionship, a 
moral fraternity, with all those who, in 
the past, had been in the service of art. 
They had worked for beauty, for a de- 
votion ; and what else was I doing ? 
That element was in everything that 
Jefirey Aspern had written, and I was 
only bringing it to the light. 

[ lingered in the sala, when I went to 
and fro; I used to watch — so long as 
I thought decent — the door that led to 
Miss Bordereau’s part of the house. A 
person observing me might have sup- 
posed I was trying 


g to cast a spell upon 
it, or attempting some odd experiment 
in hypnotism. But I was only praying 
it would open, or thinking what treasure 
probably lurked behind it. I hold it 
singular, as I look back, that I should 
never have doubted for a moment that 
the sacred relies were there ; never have 
failed to feel a certain joy at being un- 
der the them. After 
all, they were under my hand — they 


same roof with 
had not escaped me yet ; and they made 
my life continuous, in a fashion, with 
the illustrious life they had touched at 
the 


satisfaction to the point of assuming — 


other end. I lost myself in this 
in my quiet extravagance — that poor 
Miss Tita also went back, went back, as 
She did indeed, the 
gentle spinster, but not quite so far as 


1 used to phrase it. 


Jeffrey Aspern, who was simple hearsay 
Only 


she had lived for years with Juliana, 


to her, quite as he was to me. 


she had seen and handled the papers, 
and (even though she was stupid) some 
esoteric knowledge had rubbed off on 
her. That was what the old woman 
represented — esoteric knowledge ; and 
this was the idea with which my edi- 
torial heart used to thrill. It literally 


beat faster often, of an evening, when I 
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had been out, as I stopped, with my 
candle, in the reéchoing hall, on my way 
up to bed. It was as if at such a mo- 
ment as that, in the stillness, after the 
long contradiction of the day, Miss Bor- 
dereau’s the the 
wonder of her survival more palpable. 
These were the acute impressions. I 
had them in another form, with more of 


secrets were in air, 


a certain sort of reciprocity, during the 
hours that I sat in the garden, looking 
up, over the book, at the 
closed windows of my hostess. In these 


windows no sign of life ever appeared ; 


top of my 


it was as if, for fear of my catching a 
glimpse of them, the two ladies passed 
their life in the dark. But this only 
proved to me that they had something 
to conceal, which was what I had wished 
to demonstrate. Their motionless shut- 
ters became as expressive as eyes con- 
sciously closed, and I took comfort in 
thinking that, at all events, though in- 
visible themselves, they saw me between 
the lashes. 


I made a point of spending as much 


time as possible in the garden, to justify 
the picture I had originally given of my 
horticultural passion. 


And I not only 
spent time, but (hang it! as I said) I 
spent money. As soon as I had got 
my rooms arranged, and could give the 
proper thought to the matter, I sur- 
veyed the place with a clever expert, 
and made terms for having it put in or- 
der. I was sorry to do this, for, per- 
sonally, I liked it better as it was, with 
its weeds, and its wild, rough tangle, 
its sweet, characteristic Venetian shab- 
biness. I had to be consistent, to keep 
my promise that I would smother the 
house in flowers. Moreover, I formed 
this graceful project, that by flowers I 
would make my way —I would succeed 
[ would the 
old women with lilies. I would bom- 
bard their citadel with roses. Their 
door would have to yield to the pressure 
when a mountain of carnations should 
be piled up against it. 


by big nosegays. batter 


The place, in 
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truth, had been brutally neglected. The 
Venetian capacity for dawdling is of the 
largest, and for a good many days un- 
limited litter was all my gardener had 
There 


was a great digging of holes and carting 


to show for his ministrations. 
about of earth, and after a while I grew 
so impatient that I had thoughts of 
sending for my bouquets to the nearest 
stand. But I reflected that the ladies 
would see, through the chinks of their 
shutters, that they must have been 
bought, and might make up their minds, 
from this, that I was a humbug. So I 
composed myself, and finally, though 
the delay was long, perceived some ap- 
pearances of bloom. ‘This encouraged 
me, and I waited, serenely enough, till 
they multiplied. Meanwhile, the 
summer days arrived and began to pass, 
and as Llook back upon them they seem 
to me almost the happiest of my life. I 
took more and more care to be in the 
garden, whenever it was not too hot. I 
had an arbor arranged, and a low table 
and an armchair put into it; and I car- 
ried out books and portfolios (I had al- 
ways some business of writing in hand), 
and worked and waited, and mused and 
hoped, while the golden hours elapsed, 
and the plants drank in the light, and 
the inscrutable old palace turned pale, 
and then, 


real 


as the day waned, began to 
flush in it, and my papers rustled in the 
wandering breeze of the Adriatic. 
Considering how little satisfaction I 
got from it at first, it is remarkable that 
I did n’t grow more tired of wondering 
what mystic rites of ennui the Misses 
Bordereau celebrated in their darkened 
rooms ; whether this had always been 
the tenor of their life, and how, in pre- 
vious years, they had escaped elbowing 
their neighbors. It was clear that they 
must have had other habits and other 
circumstances ; that they must once have 
been young, or at least middle-aged. 
There was no end to the questions it 
was possible to ask about them, and no 
end to the answers it was not possible 
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to frame. I had known many of my 
country-people in Europe, and was fa- 
miliar with the strange ways they were 


liable to take up there; but the Misses 


Bordereau formed altogether a new type 
Indeed, it 


name had 


absentee. 


of the American 
| 
i 


was plain that the American 
ceased to have any application to them 
—lI 

I spent in the old 


could 


came, from the appearance of either of 


in the ten minutes 
You 


they 


had this 


seen 
woman's 
| 


Sala 


room. 


never have whence 


them ; wherever it was, they had long 


ago dropped the accent and fashion. 


There was nothing in them that one ree- 


ognized, and, puttine the 


question of 
i A 


been Nor- 


wegians or Spaniards. Miss Bordereau, 


speech aside, t \ nie t have 
after all, had been in Europe nearly 
three quarters of a century; it appeared 
by some verses addressed to her by As- 
pern, on the occasion of his own second 
absence from America — verses of which 
and I had, after 


jecture, established, solidly enough, the 


Cumnor infinite con- 
date — that she was even then, as a girl 
of twenty, on the foreign side of the sea. 
There was an implication in the poem 
(1 hope not just for the phrase) that he 
We had 
circumstances at 
had 


believed to 


had come back for her sake. 
no real light upon her 
that 
upon her origin. 
be of the 
** modest.” 


moment, any more than we 
which we 
sort usually spoken of as 
Cumnor had a theory that 
she had been a governess in sonte family 
in which the poet visited, and that, in 
consequence of her position, there was 
from the first something unavowed, or 
rather something positively clandestine. 
in their relations. I, on the other hand, 
had hatched a little 


ing to which she was the 


romance, aceord- 
daughter of 
an artist, painter or sculptor, who had 
left the western world when the century 
was the ancient 
schools. It was essential to my hypothe- 
sis that this amiable man should have 


young, to study in 


lost his wife, should have been poor and 


unsuccessful, and should have had a 
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second daughter, of a disposition quite 
different It was also 
indispensable that he should have been 


from Juliana’s. 


accompanied to Europe by these young 
ladies, and should have established him- 
self there for the remainder of a strug- 
There was a fur- 
ther implication that Miss Bordereau had 


gling, saddened life. 


had in her youth a perverse and adven- 
turous, albeit a generous and fascinating, 
that had 
through some singular vicissitudes. By 


character, and she passed 
what passions had she been ravaged, by 
what sufferings had she been blanched, 


what store of memories had she laid 
away for the monotonous future ¢ 

I asked myself these things, as I sat 
spinning theories about her in my arbor, 
and the bees droned in the flowers. It 
was incontestable that, whether for right 
or for wrong, most readers of certain of 
Aspern’s poems (poems not as ambiguous 
as the sonnets — scarcely more divine, 
I think — of Shakespeare) had taken for 
granted that Juliana had not always ad- 
hered to the steep footway of renuncia- 
tion. There hovered about her name a 
perfume of passion, an intimation that 
she had not been exactly as the respecta- 


Was this 


a sign that her singer had betrayed her, 


ble young person in general. 


had given her away, as we say nowa- 
Certain it is that 
it would have been difficult to put one’s 


days, to posterity 7 


finger on the passage in which her fair 
fame suffered an imputation. Moreover, 
was not any fame fair enough that was 
so sure of duration, and was associated 
with their 
It was a part of my idea that 
the young lady had had a foreign lover 


works immortal through 


beauty ? 


(and an unedifying tragical rupture) 
before her meeting with Jeffrey Aspern. 
She had lived with her father and sister 
in a queer, old-fashioned. expatriated, 
artistic Bohemia, in the days when the 
zsthetic was only the academic, and the 
painters who knew the best models for 
a contadina and a pifferaro wore peaked 


hats and long hair. It was a society 
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less furnished than the coteries of to- 
day (in its ignorance of the wonderful 
chances, the opportunities of the early 
bird, with which its path was strewn), 
with tatters of old stuff and fragments 
of old crockery ; so that Miss Bordereau 
appeared not to have picked up or have 
inherited many objects of importance. 
There was no enviable bricabrac, with 
its provoking legend of cheapness, in the 
room in which I had seen her. Such a 
fact as that suggested bareness, but none 
the less it worked happily into the sen- 
timental interest I had always taken in 
the early movements of my countrymen 
When Americans 
went abroad in 1820, there was some- 
thing romantic, almost heroic, in it, as 
compared with the perpetual ferryings 
of the present day, when photography 
and other conveniences have annihilated 


as visitors to Europe. 


surprise. Miss Bordereau sailed, with 
her family, on a tossing brig, in the days 
of long voyages and sharp differences ; 
she had her emotions on the top of yel- 
low diligences, passed the night at inns 
where she dreamed of travelers’ tales, 
and was struck, on reaching the eternal 
city, with the elegance of Roman scarfs. 
There was something touching to me in 


all that, and my imagination frequently 


went back to the period. If Miss Bor- 
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dereau carried it there, of course Jeffrey 
Aspern, at other times, had done so a 
It was a much more 
important fact, if one was looking at 
his genius critically, that he had lived 
in the days before the general transfu- 


great deal more. 


sion. It had happened to me to regret 
that he had known Europe at all; I 
should have liked to see what he would 
have written without that experience, 
by which he had incontestably been en- 
riched. his fate had ordered 
otherwise, I went with him —I tried to 
judge how the old world would have 
struck him. 


But as 


It was not only there, how- 
ever, that I watched him; the relations 
he had entertained with the 
His own coun- 
try, after all, had had most of his life, 
and his muse, as they said at that time, 
That 
originally what I had loved him for: 
that at a period when our native land 


new had 
even a livelier interest. 


was essentially American. was 


was nude and crude and provincial, when 
the famous ‘* atmosphere ” it is supposed 
to lack was not even missed, when lit- 
erature was lonely there, and art and 
form almost impossible, he had found 
means to live and write like one of the 
first ; to be free and general, and not 
at all afraid; to feel, understand, and 
express everything. 


Henry James. 





THE DAWES BILL 

On February 8, 1887, the 
of a great, far-reaching, and 
law relating to the Indians 
pleted by the signature of the President. 
So important a measure deserves to be 
carefully studied and exactly appreci- 
ated. 


enactment 
beneficent 


was com- 


This is the more desirable, be- 
cause there is danger lest the greatness 
of the present achievement should lead 
good men and women to slacken their 


vigilance, and to forget that much yet 


AND THE INDIANS. 

remains to be done. The severalty law. 
still best known as the *“* Dawes Bill,” 
by the name of the distinguished Sena- 
tor who secured the passage of it, con- 
templates and goes far to make certain 
the abolition of all the civil and political 
disabilities of the majority of the In- 
dians, and the granting to them of land 
in separate ownership; but it does not 
accomplish all this at once. Moreover, 
there is much which it has not under- 
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taken to do at all. What, then, is the 
exact scope of the law’ What 
done, and what has it not done ? 
should now be undertaken ? 


has it 


What 


I. As to what the law has done. 
It deals with two subjects only, name- 
ly. the ownership of land and citizen- 


ship. These things have no necessary 


connection with each other. <A 


man 


may own land without being a citizen, 
A 


Chinaman, who cannot, under our pres- 


or having the right to become one. 


ent laws, be naturalized, may own land ; 
and many a tribal Indian, not yet a citi- 
zen, has long owned it. 

A. Of these two things, it is the land 
question with which the severalty law 
is primarily and mainly taken up, — with 
provisions looking first to securing to 
the individual Indians the ownership of 
separate parcels of land ; and second, 
after taking out land enough to satisfy 


these separate allotments, to getting the 


rest of the reservations into the market. 
and thus opening them to settlement and 
occupancy by the whites. 

It has long been perceived that the 
key to the solution of the Indian ques- 
tion lies in a just arrangement about 
their land, — one which should abolish 
the tribal title, give to individuals the 
ownership of reasonable quantities, and 
to all the rest. 
In general, as it is well known, our law 
has mainly dealt with the Indians by 
tribes, and not as individuals, and has 


‘ow open settleme 
throw oper ttlement 


not recognized, even in the tribes, own- 
ership of the land they occupied, in any 
strict sense of the word. England, like 
the other states of Europe, claimed the 
lands of the New World by the right of 
discovery. Had these lands, when found, 
been occupied by * Christian people,” 
their title to the land would have been 
respected ; but barbarous races were at 
that period dealt with in a very differ- 
1 **The whole continent was divided and 
parceled out and granted by the governments 
of Europe as if it had been vacant and unoccu- 
pied land.”’ (Taney, C. J., in U. S. v. Rogers, 
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ent way. The Indians were perceived 
to be human beings, and so capable of 
rights ; and they were allowed a right of 
occupancy in the land, in such reasona- 
ble amounts, at any rate, as they actual- 
ly inhabited and used. 
quite on a footing with the wolves and 
wild-cats that also tenanted this country ; 
for, unlike them, they did have their right 
of occupancy. But when they went away 
the right was gone; 


They were not 


and it has been 
repeatedly laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the 
*‘ Indian title,”’ as it is sometimes called, 
was not inconsistent with the fee simple, 
the absolute ownership, being in other 
persons. So that it is not too much to 
say that the soil of this country was 
granted by the Europeans, and has since 
passed from hand to hand, upon a theo- 
ry which, as regards ownership of the 
soil, placed the Indians and the wild 
animals that roamed over it upon the 
same footing.’ 

But there came the inevitable process 
of adjustment, of fixing the boundaries 
of the “ Indian country,” and taking a 
cession of their claims to all the rest ; 
and then, further cessions and treaty 
arrangements, and removals of the In- 
In 


this way their slender rights to the land 


dians to new and remoter regions. 


became modified ; some tribes acquired 
title, and others a smaller 
right than that, but greater, or at least 
securer, than before. 


an absolute 


We moved most 
of them to the West, and were fain to 
forget them. But that was not so easily 
done. The country grew; and in re- 
cent years, instead of their being isolated 
and far beyond our settlements, it has 
come to pass that they are in the midst 
of them. The tide of our population has 
crept in and around and behind their 
reservations, and swept far beyond them. 
People look over into the fertile Indian 


For a brief statement 
see U.S. v. Cook, 19 


4 Howard at page 572.) 
as to the ‘‘ Indian title ”’ 
Wallace, 591. 
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tracts from which they are shut out, and 
covet them; and they begin to break 
through and steal. 

It has long been seen that these re- 
gions must be opened; that the owner- 
ship or control of great tracts of country 
by tribes — tribal control, that strong 
bulwark of the power of the chiefs — 
must be broken up; that individual In- 
dians should allowed the 


be immense 


stimulus towards a civilized life which 
comes with the separate ownership of 
land ; and last, but by no means least, 
that the clamor of outsiders for a chance 
at the Indians’ unused and wide-stretch- 
ing fields must, in some honest way, be 
met. Indeed, this ** greed of the land- 
grabber” it is to which leading support- 
ers of the severalty law now look as 
furnishing a main impulse to the rapid 
execution of it, — recalling, perhaps, the 
familiar scripture : “* Surely the wrath of 
man shall praise thee.” 

This matter, then, this dealing with 
the land question, takes up the body of 
the new statute. And what is it, exact- 
ly, that it does about the Indians’ land ¢ 

1. It authorizes, but it does not re- 
quire, the President, in case any Indian 
reservation has good agricultural and 
grazing land (and it may probably be 
assumed that there are none in which 
there is not some such land, so that we 
may say that it authorizes the Presi- 
dent, in the case of all reservations), to 
cause a survey of “said reservations, or 
any part thereof,” and to allot the land 
in specified amounts (for example, one 
quarter of a section to each head of a 
family) to such of the Indians, men, 
women, and children, as may apply for 
it in the designated way. So far it is 
wholly optional with the President whe- 
ther he will offer anything to the In- 
dians, and then with the Indians whe- 
ther they will accept what is offered. 
But after four years from the time when 
the President directs the making of 
allotments on any specific reservation, if 
there be any Indians who have not come 
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forward and claimed 
land, the Secretary 
authorized, but he 
compel all of these 


their share 
of the 


is not required, 


Interior 


reluctant Indians 
take an allotment, and, to that end, 
appoint a person to select for them. 

It will be noticed, then, that the Presi- 
dent has the power, in the case of all 
the reservations, (1) to proceed at once 
allotment of all the 
lands ; and (2) within four or five years 


to a survey and 
— four years, in the case of each reser- 
vation, from the time that an allotment 
is ordered thereon — to head 


single person, 


fix each 
of a family and each 
among the tribal Indians, man, woman, 
or child, with the ownership of a con- 
siderable tract of land. 


on several reservations, has already be- 


This process, 


gun. 

So far all relates to the reservations. 
But there is another class of Indians, 
not very numerous, — wandering people. 
and others not living on reservations. 
As regards these, it is provided that they 
may settle upon any public lands not 
otherwise appropriated, and have an 
allotment, upon application to the local 
land-office, without the usual payment of 
fees. As touching these Indians, all is 
optional with them: they may proceed 
at once; no one can, at any time, com- 
pel them to take their land ; and on the 
other hand, they need not wait for the 
action of President or secretary. 

There are matters of detail which it 
would not be instructive to enlarge upon ; 
for example, provisions as to regulating 
the use of water for irrigation, and for 
extending over the reservations those 
laws of the adjoining State or Territory 
which relate to the descent and partition 
of land. The chief of these matters of 
detail is a provision that the Indian own- 
er of land in severalty cannot for twen- 
ty-five years convey this land, or make 
“any contract ... touching the same.” 

2. But there is more which concerns 
the Indians’ land. Little mention has 
yet been made of that part of it where 
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the mainspring lies, — that appeal to 
“the land-grabber,” to cite again the 
phrase of an eminent champion of the 
law, —which seems likely to bring a 
pressure upon our public officials that 
will start them into activity. 

The allotments to individual Indians 
may take but a small fraction of the 
whole reservation: these allotments run 
from forty acres up to a hundred and 
sixty acres apiece, and in some contin- 
gencies to a possible three hundred and 
twenty acres. Much land may be left. 
The law therefore authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, when all the allot- 
ments have been made, or sooner, if the 
President thinks it “ for the best inter- 


ests” 


of the tribe, to purchase from the 
Indians the whole or any part of the 


reservations not 
This, then. 
or least 


tained how much 


needed for allotments. 


may be done immediately, 


at as soon as it can be 


ascer- 
must be reserved for 
allotments. 

In this part of the law, also, there are 
details which need not be mentioned, with 
the exception of two: i The purchase 
money to be paid by the government for 
this land does not go directly to the In- 


dians, but is to be held in the United 


1 Tt is interesting to notice that these words 


“* citizen’ and *‘ citizenship,’’ which we use so 
freely and familiarly to-day as indicating mem- 
bership of a self-governing State, did not have 
that meaning in English speech until a little 
more than a hundred years ago; and it is we, 
on this side of the water, who have given them 
this sense, as it is we who have given promi- 
nence to the thing for which these words now 


The 


English usage, as one may see by his Black- 


stand. words, indeed, are very old in 


stone ; but they imported merely membership 
of a burgh or local municipal corporation. 
The word ‘‘ subject ’’ was the English repre- 


sentative of our present term “ citizen.’? Our 


sense of it seems to have been a Gallicism; in 
French use (teste Rousseau) it was common 
enough to speak of one’s countrymen as cito- 
In the 


Independence we read it once : 


yens and concitoyens. Declaration of 

‘* He has con- 
strained our fellow-citizens,”’ ete. ; and once in 
1781, in the Articles of Confederation. In the 
treaty with France of 1778, the usual phrase 
is ‘* subjects,”’ 


** people,’’ or ‘‘ inhabitants,”’ 
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States Treasury, on interest at three per 
cent., subject to appropriation by Con- 
gress for the education and civilization of 
the Indians of the particular reservation. 
One would feel a good deal surer of the 
proper application of that money if it 
were to be put into some trust company, 
upon specific and defined trusts. 2. 
Another provision requires all the land 
thus obtained by the government which 
is “adapted to agriculture” to be dis- 
posed of only to actual settlers, in tracts 
not exceeding a hundred and sixty acres 
to one person ; and no patent (that is, no 
government deed) is to be issued until 
the grantee has occupied his tract for 
five years. 

Such, then, are the provisions of the 
severalty law about land: first, for break- 
ing up tribal ownership, and giving to 
each tribal Indian, whether on or off 
a reservation, a separate title to a rea- 
of land ; 
for opening to settlement 
of the Indian land. 

B. The other matter dealt with in this 
law is citizenship.? All of this momentous 
part of the statute is found in the few 


and second, 
all the rest 


sonable amount 


lines of see. 6; and it is not free from 
ambiguity. In order to understand it, 


but ‘‘citizens’’ does occur as applicable to 
the United States. In the treaty with Great 
Britain of 1782, it is used in a marked way: 
‘* There shall be a... peace between his Brit- 
ish majesty and the said States, and between 
the subjects of the one and the citizens of the 
other.’’ There was evidently felt to be an 
awkwardness in calling these newly emanci- 
pated republican 
by the old phrase of ‘* subjects.” 


‘sovereigns ’’ of America 

Of course, 
as all know, the word was freely used in the 
national Constitution in 1789; and so, but less 
freely, in the Massachusetts constitution of 
1780; but it does not occur in the rejected con- 
stitution of 1778. I believe that it is not to be 
found in any of the ten state constitutions that 
were adopted before that of Massachusetts. In 
the ninth decade it seems to have become a 
familiar phrase. There are, however, interest- 
ing little signs, in the correspondence of the 
period, of a certain perplexity that was felt by 
See, for 
example, in 1784, John Adams’s Works, viii. 
213. 


forcigners at our use of the word. 
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one or two explanations are necessary. 
1. It must be remembered that provisions 


for allotting lands to Indians in separate 
ownership had previously been put into 
treaties and statutes. In this respect, 
the Dawes Bill only adopted and made 
of general application measures that had 
been here and there, in the case of par- 
ticular tribes, made use of before; and 
this is the significance of the title, some- 
times given to it, of the “ General Land 
in Severalty Law.” 2. There have al- 
ways been instances of Indians leaving 
their tribe, and settling among the whites. 
What the precise status of these people 
Had 


they, by settling among the whites, — 


was had been made a question. 


perhaps paying taxes and voting, and 
perhaps not, but still abandoning their 
tribe, and, as it were, expatriating them- 
State 
or of the Union? Three years ago, this 


selves, — become citizens of any 
class of questions was mainly settled in 
the case of Elk v. Wilkens, 112 U.S. 
94, where it was held that a tribal In- 
dian could not become a citizen of the 
United States merely by thus abandon- 
ing his tribe and settling among the 
3o. It must be remembered that 
a citizen of the United States is not 
necessarily a citizen of any State. A 
person born and always living in a Ter- 
ritory is never the citizen of any State, 
but he may be a citizen of the United 
States. 

Now, recognizing these things, let us 
see what sec. 6 of the severalty law ac- 
complishes. 1. It declares that every 
Indian who has heretofore voluntarily 
left his tribe and adopted “ the habits of 
civilized life”’ shall be a citizen of the 
United States. Whether those who do 
this are to citizens 
thereby is not so clear. 2. It gives 


whites. 


hereafter become 
national citizenship to every Indian who 
shall have received an allotment of land 
under this law, or under any other law 
or treaty. The grounds for the doubt 
expressed just now as regards Indians 
who shall hereafter leave their tribe may 
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be seen by comparing the language re- 
lating to that class of Indians with the 
expressions used in dealing with those 
who take allotments. The statute reads 
thus: “ Every Indian to whom al- 
lotments shall have been made... and 
every Indian . who has voluntarily 
taken up... his residence separate and 
apart,” ete. The general purposes and 
scheme of the statute give reason for 
construing these tenses as synonymous. 
3. Upon the completion of all the allot- 
ments and the issuing of the government 
deeds in any reservation, those who re- 
* shall benefit of 


and be subject to the laws, both civil 


ceive them have the 
and criminal, of the State or Territory 
This result 
is thought by many, including Senator 


in which they may reside.” 


Dawes, to follow immediately, in the case 
of each Indian, one by one, as fast as 
they receive allotments and deeds ; and 
it is said that this construction is accept- 


The 


“Upon the completion 


ed by the Interior Department. 
language is this: 
of said allotments and the patenting of 
the lands to said allottees, each and every 
member . . . to whom allotments shall 
have been made shall have the benefit,” 
ete. There are several perplexing ques- 
tions as to the precise effect and the pro- 
per construction and operation of sec. 6; 
but 1¢ is not best to enter further upon 
them here. This, then, is the upshot of 
(1) 
that all to whom land is patented become 
at once citizens of the United States ; (2) 
that all who, before the law, had gone 
away and adopted the habits of civilized 
life (and perhaps all who thereafter do 


the second part of the law, namely : 


this) are declared to be such citizens ; 
° 


(3) that when all the Indians on any 
reservation have thus been made citi- 
zens (and perhaps as each in succession 
becomes a citizen), they are to pass from 
under the special control of Congress, 
and to come, so far as Congress may 
authorize this, under the jurisdiction of 
the States and Territories. 


As to the whole law, the main pro- 
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visions of it may be put into a word or 
two, thus: It enables a willing President 
to give to the tribal Indians private own- 
ership of land ; and thereupon they be- 
come citizens of the United States. It 
also enables the Executive to acquire 
the remaining land of the reservations, 
if the Indians will sell it, and to open 
them to settlement. 

II. So much for what the law accom- 
plishes. Now consider what it does not 
accomplish, and does not aim at. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the law 
does not seek to reach these grave re- 
sults at once. 
face of it. 


That is apparent on the 
Some tribes, like the power- 
ful Sioux, are not now ready to accept 
the Even if all 
Indians were now ready, it may well be 


new order of things. 


doubted by any President who cares for 
their best interests whether they should 


be made citizens at onee, or with any- 


thing like the speed which would attend 
an immediate execution of the provisions 
of the For it 
that when this is 


law. must be observed 
done, Congress can 
no longer give any special protection to 
the 


other citizens, and 


Indians; they are then at sea, in 
with all 


must sink or swim with them, and take 


same boat 


their chance. with the rest, of being co- 
vertly thrown overboard by the majority. 

That is a very grave objection to giv- 
ing immediate citizenship to Indians. If 
the severalty law, instead of giving citi- 
zenship at onee upon the allotment and 
patenting of land, had adopted some 
such rule as that applied to certain Wis- 
1865, or that in the 


eonsin Indians in 


Ney. Stat. U. S., see. 17 U.S. Stat. 
The last reads thus: *‘ If 
any adult member of said tribe shall desire to 
become a citizen of the United States, shall 
prove, by at least two competent witnesses, to 
the the Cireuit Court of the 
United States for the State of Kansas, that he 
or she is sufficiently intelligent and prudent to 
manage his or her own affairs, and has, for the 
period of five years, been able to maintain him- 
self or herself and family, and has adopted the 
habits of civilized life, and shall take an oath 
of allegiance to the United States, as provided 


99719. 
2312 ; 


at Large, p. 631. 


satisfaction of 
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case of certain Kansas Indians in 1873,} 
requiring specified evidence of intelli- 
gence and fitness before citizenship was 
given, it might be assumed that the exe- 
cution of the law ought to be pushed 
forward with all possible speed. But 
as things stand, it is by no means certain 
that it would be best to do that now, or 
that those will think it best who have the 
But 
even if we assume that the law will be 
‘apidly put in force, it will take a con- 
siderable number of years before it ac- 
What will be 
the situation in the interval ? 


discretion to initiate proceedings. 


complishes its purposes. 
In order 
to answer that question, it must be ob- 
served what it is that the law does not do. 

1. It does not cover the ease of all 
the tribal Indians. 
are excepted, including the so-called 
* eivilized tribes” 


Ten or eleven tribes 
in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Very likely this may have been 
a wise omission, — at any rate in the 
main; but the fact continues, and should 
be kept in mind, that many thousands of 
Indians, perhaps a quarter or a third of 
them all, are not touched by the several- 
ty law. 

2. While it provides for the gradual 
picking off of members of the tribes, and 
planting them, here and there, on the 
reservations as citizens and land-owners, 
it provides them with no courts there, 
no means whatever of enforcing their 
rights there, and no system of law. 
There is little or no law on the reserva- 
tions now except the vanishing tradi- 
tions of tribal authority.? Certainly an 
Indian lacks much who is set up in the 
by law for the naturalization of aliens, he or 
she shall be declared by said to be a 
citizen of the United States, which shall be en- 
tered of record, and a certificate thereof given 
to said party.”” 


court 


? Tf one were to speak with minute accuracy, 
he would have to except a certain amount of 
criminal jurisdiction in the United States, and 
in one or two States a claim, at least on their 
part to something more than that; but such 
laws are only enforcible by traveling to courts 
outside the reservation. 
have to be made of the 


Mention would also 
good and sensible en- 
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middle of a reservation which may be 
several times as large as Massachusetts ; 
endowed, to be sure, with citizenship 
and land, but with no courts to appeal 
to, and no organized political society 
about him. He 
roundings, and has not yet acquired any 
new ones; he has passed into a sort of 
limbo. 


has lost his old sur- 


‘* As far from help as limbo is from bliss.”’ 


€ 


3. It leaves these land-owners with 
little power to use their land. They 
cannot let it on shares, or let it at all, 
or make any contract about it, or make 
an exchange. 

4. There is no arrangement for se- 
curing to these new citizens the laying 
out of roads, or any othér public improve- 
their land is inalienable 
for a quarter of a century and untaxable, 
there is small inducement to any State 
or county to do much for them. 
ble has already arisen on this score, in 


ments. Since 


Trou- 


the case of lands allotted under previous 
laws. 

5. The law makes no provision for 
the education of these new citizens or 
their children. 

6. It leaves the whole reservation sys- 
tem untouched. Outsiders are still to be 
kept out; only the agents 
officials from Washington 


and political 
and such as 
Only the 
licensed Indian trader can do business 
there. The new citizens will, indeed, be 
in the same position on the reservation 


they admit may come in. 


as any of us would be if we were to go 
out and live But what would 
that be? We should be full citizens, to 
be sure, with liberty to move away if we 
liked. 


there. 


But while we chose to stay there 
we should find the air not very invigo- 
‘ating ; we should be subject to all the 
restraints and limitations upon our full 
deavors on some reservations to administer a 
rude justice through the agents. But such at- 
tempts have no fixed basis of law. Indians, 
when off their reservation, are as fully protect- 
ed by and amenable to the laws, and as fully 
entitled to sue in the courts, as any other class 
VOL. LXI. —NO. 365. 21 
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rights which are incidental to maintain- 
ing a non-intercourse reservation system ; 
we should find there the same prevail- 
ing barbarism, the same sickly, stunted, 
abortive civilization, the same absence 
of trade or commerce, the same mis- 
chievous and unfettered political control, 
denying civil and political rights to the 
tribal Indians who have not become cit- 
izens, and making beggars of them. 

III. What, then, remains to be done ? 

1. Courts and some system of law 
should be at once provided for the reser- 
vations, not merely to protect the newly 
created Indian citizens, but for all the 
Indians and others who may be living 
there. 

2. Provision should be made to ena- 
ble the new citizens, with the approval 
of some suitable person, to use and per- 
and also 
to secure to them that necessity of civil- 
ization, — good roads. 


haps to exchange their lands ; 


3. The case of the Indians not cov- 
ered by the severalty law should be 
dealt with. 

4. A thorough system of compulsory 
education among the Indians should be 
adopted. 

5. And finally, at least where the law 
is not likely to make an early ending of 
the reservation system, that whole acci- 
dental and outgrown scheme of non-in- 
tercourse and absolute power should be 
ended; and without making the Indians 
citizens all at once, the administration of 
their affairs should be carried on as that 
of other people’s affairs is carried on, 
namely, under the ordinary laws of the 
land, applied and administered by the 
authority of the general government. 
But as regards this last matter, it would 
seem wise to wait a little, until it can be 
seen just how, and how fast, the sever- 
alty law is likely to work. 
of persons who are not citizens of the United 
States; for example, as a newly landed Eng- 
lishman or any Chinaman. The present wri- 
ter may be permitted to refer to a fuller con- 
sideration of this question in the Harvard Law 


149. 


Review, i. 
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One additional thing should be men- 
tioned. It is of the utmost importance 
that the general government should not 
lose its control over the Indian question 
until it really means to part with it. 
Now in the race for the admission of 
new States which appears to be impend- 
ing, and which, as some persons seem to 
think, may end the existence of almost 


all 


months, our congressmen should be held 


our “ Territories” within a few 
to the utmost vigilance, lest the power of 
the general government as regards the 
Indians be cut down by any artful omis- 
sion or turn of phrase in the acts for ad- 
mitting new States. In the several or- 
ganic acts of the Territories, and partly, 
in the Statutes of the 
United States, there are provisions pro- 


also, Revised 


tecting the Indians from territorial leg- 


islation, and reserving the 


> 


of the general government over them ; 


full authority 


in some cases, there are clauses which 


reservation from 
of the 


This was the ease, for exam- 


in terms exclude the 


the territorial limits new com- 
munity. 
ple, in the Territories of Kansas and 


What the 


effect of such clauses may be is shown 


Nebraska, and of Colorado. 


Nebraska,! in 
which an act of the territorial legisla- 


in a very recent case in 


ture in 1855, undertaking to organize 
a county in an Indian reservation, was 
held void, after thirty years, on the 
ground that the reservation, although 
within the outside limits of the Territory, 
constituted no part of it, and was abso- 
lutely outside of its jurisdiction. When 
Kansas was admitted into the Union as 
a State, restrictions were 
wisely required to be continued, and they 
were enforced in 1866, by the Supreme 


these same 


1 State v. Thayer, 55 Northwestern Report- 
er, 200; decided November 16, 1887. 
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Court of the United States, as against at- 
tempted legislation by that State. In 
speaking of the Shawnees, the court 
“If 


the tribal organization of the Shawnees 


said, through Mr. Justice Davis: 
is... recognized by the political depart- 
ment of the government as existing, 
then they are a people distinct from oth- 
ers, separated from the jurisdic- 
tion of Kansas, and to be governed ex- 
by the government of the 
But 1864 and 1875, when 
Nebraska and Colorado were admitted, 
And ac- 


cordingly, in 1881, the Supreme Court 


clusively 


Union.” in 


the same care was not taken. 


had to hold that the general government 
had lost its jurisdiction over offenses 
committed on the Ute reservation in Col- 
orado.2 Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for 
the court, said, after referring to the ter- 
ritorial restrictions : 
«6: ww RO 
rado 


“Tf this provision 
in foree after Colo- 
State, this 
might doubtless have been maintained 
the Court the United 
States. But the act of Congress 


remained 
became a indictment 


in Circuit of 
. . « for the admission of Colorado into 
the Union contains no exception of 
the Ute reservation, or of jurisdiction 
over it. . . . The act necessarily repeals 
the provisions of any prior statute or of 
any existing treaty which are clearly in- 
consistent therewith.” 

It is not necessary to go further with 
illustrations. has been 


these Enough 


said to show the danger. It behoves 
all who care for the right settlement of 
the Indian question to see to it that in 
admitting any new States hereafter, the 
power of the general government as re- 
gards the Indians should not be dimin- 
ished. 
James B. Thayer. 
2 The Kansas Indians, 5 Wallace, 737. 
8 U.S. v. MeBratney, 104 U.S. 621. 





Over the 


OVER THE 


Tue readers of this magazine may 
recollect a series of conversations held 
many years ago over the breakfast-table, 
and reported for their more or less prof- 
itable 
very early breakfasts at which the talks 


entertainment. ‘Those were not 
took place, but at any rate the sun was 
rising, and the guests had not as yet tired 
themselves with the labors of the day. 
The morning cup of coffee has an exhil- 
aration about it which the cheering in- 
fluence of the afternoon or evening cup 
of tea cannot be expected to reproduce. 
The toils of the morning, the heats of 
midday, the slanting light of the de- 
scending sun, or the sobered translucency 
of twilight have subdued the vivacity of 
the early day. Yet under the influence 
of the benign stimulant many trains of 
thought may suggest themselves to some 
of the quiet circle which will bear re- 
calling, if it is done with modest expec- 
tations, for that class of readers who love 
to resign themselves for a while to the 
guidance of a reporter who, in pleasing 
himself, hopes sometimes to be able to 
please them. 

How early many of my old breakfast 
companions went off to bed! I am 
thinking not merely of those who sat 
round our table, but of that larger com- 
pany of friends who listened to our con- 
versations as reported. Dear girl with 
the silken ringlets, dear boy with the 
down-shadowed cheek, your grandfather, 
your grandmother, turned over the fresh- 
ly printed leaves that told the story of 
those earlier meetings around the plain 
board where so many things were said 
and sung, not all of which have quite 
faded from the memory of this overbur- 
dened and forgetful time. Your father, 
your mother, found the scattered leaves 
gathered in a volume, and smiled upon 
them as not uncompanionable acquaint- 


ance. My tea-table makes no promises. 


Teacups. 
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There is no company provided to sit 
around it. There is no programme of ex- 


What 


if I should content myself with a single 


ercises to be studied beforehand. 


report of what was said and done over 
our teacups? Perhaps my young read- 
er would be glad to let me off, for there 
are talkers enough who have not yet left 
their breakfast-tables ; and nobody can 
blame the young people for preferring 
the thoughts and the language of their 
own generation, with all its future before 
it, to those of their grandfathers’ contem- 
poraries. 

My reader, young or old, will please 
to observe that I have left myself entire 
freedom as to the sources of what may 
be said over the teacups. Friends may 
drop in, and will be very likely to. I 
have not said how many cups are com- 
monly on the board, but by using the 
plural I have implied that there is at 
least one other talker or listener beside 
myself, and for all that appears theze may 
bea dozen. There will be no regulation 
length to my reports, — no attempt to 
make out a certain number of pages. I 
have no contract to fill so many columns, 
no pledge to contribute so many num- 
bers. I can stop on this first page if I 
do not care to say anything more, and let 
this article stand by itself if so minded. 
What a sense of freedom it gives not to 
write by the yard or the column ! 

When one writes for an English re- 
view or magazine at so many guineas a 
sheet, the temptation is very great to 
make one’s contribution cover as many 
We 
metallic taste of articles written under 
If Bacon’s Es- 
says had been furnished by a 
hand to the Quarterly 
guineas a sheet, what a 


sheets as possible. all know the 
this powerful stimulus. 
modern 
at. fifty 


ereat book it 


feview 


would have taken to hold them ! 


The first thing which suggests itself to 
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me, as I contemplate my slight project, 
is the liability of repeating in the even- 
ing what I may have said in the morn- 
ing in one form or another, and printed 
When it sud- 
denly flashes into the consciousness of a 


in these or other pages. 


writer who has been long before the pub- 
lic, ‘‘ Why, I have said all that once or 
oftener in my books or essays, and here 
it is again, the same old thought, the 
same old image, the same old story!” it 
irritates him, and is likely to stir up the 
monosyllables of his unsanctified vocab- 
ulary. He sees in imagination a thou- 
sand readers, smiling or yawning as 
they say to themselves, “ We have had 
all that before,’ and turn to another 
writer’s performance for something not 
This is 


about 


quite so stale and superfluous. 
what the writer says to himself 
the reader. 
The idiot! 
think everybody has read all he has writ- 
ten? 


Does the simpleton really 


Does he really believe that every- 
body remembers all of his, the writer’s, 
words he may happen to have read? 
At one of those famous dinners of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, where no re- 
and from 
which nothing ever leaks out about what 


porter was ever admitted, 
is said and done, Mr. Edward Everett, 
in his after-dinner speech, quoted these 
lines from the neid, giving a very lib- 
eral English version of them, which he 
applied to the Oration just delivered by 
Mr. Emerson : — 

Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et alitis Austri. 
His nephew, the ingenious, inventive, 
and inexhaustible Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, tells the story of this quotation, and 
of the various uses to which it might be 
How 


often he ventured to repeat it at the 


applied in after-dinner speeches. 


Phi Beta Kappa dinners I am not sure; 
but as he reproduced it with his lively 
embellishments and fresh versions and 
artful cireumlocutions, not one person in 
ten remembered that he had listened to 


those same words in those same accents 
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only a twelvemonth ago. The poor de- 
luded creatures who take it for granted 
that all the world remembers what they 
have said, and laugh at them when they 
say it over again, may profit by this 
recollection. What if one does say the 
same things, of course in a little differ- 
If 
he has anything worth saying, that is 
just what he ought to do. Whether he 
ought to or not, it is very certain that 


ent form each time, over and over ? 


this is what all who write much or speak 
much will do. 
Think of the clergyman who preaches 
fifty or a hundred or more sermons 
Think of 


the stump speaker who shouts before a 


necessarily must and 


every year for fifty years! 


hundred audiences during the same po- 
litical campaign, always using the same 
arguments, illustrations, and catchwords ! 
Think of the editor, as Carlyle has pic- 
tured him, threshing the same straw 
every morning, until we know what is 
coming when we see the first line, as we 
do when we read the large capitals at 
the head of a thrilling story, which ends 
in an advertisement of an all-cleansing 
soap or an all-curing remedy ! 

The latch-key which opens into the 
chambers of my consciousness fits, as I 
have sufficient reason to believe, the pri- 
vate apartments of a good many other 
people’s thoughts. The longer we live, 
the more we find we are like other per- 
sons. When I meet with any facts in 
my own mental experience, I feel almost 
sure that I shall find them repeated or 
anticipated in the writings or the con- 
versation of others. This feeling gives 
one a freedom in telling his own per- 
sonal history he could not have enjoyed 
without it. My story belongs to you as 
De te fabula narratur. 
Change the personal pronoun, — that is 


all. 


pleasure to find a writer telling them 


much as to me. 
It gives many readers a singular 


something they have long known or felt, 
but which they have never before found 
any one to put in words for them. An 
author does not always know when he 
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is doing the service of the angel who 
stirred the waters of the pool of Bethes- 
da. Many a reader is delighted to find 
his solitary thought has a companion, 
and is grateful to the benefactor who 
has strengthened him. ‘This is the ad- 
vantage of the humble reader over the 
ambitious and self-worshipping writer. 
It is not with him pereant ili, but beati 
sunt illi qui pro nobis nostra dixerunt, 
— Blessed are those who have said our 
good things for us. 

What I have been saying of repeti- 
tions leads me into a train of reflections 
like which I think many readers will 
find something in their own mental his- 
tory. The area of consciousness is cov- 
ered by layers of habitual thoughts, as 
a sea-beach is covered with wave-worn, 
rounded pebbles, smoothed and polished 
by long attrition against each other. 
These thoughts remain very much the 
same from day to day, even from week 
to week; and as we grow older, from 
month to month, and from year to year. 
The tides of wakening consciousness roll 
in upon them daily as we unclose our 
eyelids, and keep up the gentle move- 
ment and murmur of ordinary mental 
respiration until we close them again in 
slumber. When we think we are think- 
ing, we are for the most part only listen- 
ing to the sound of attrition between 
these inert elements of our intelligence. 
They shift their place a little, they 
change their relations to each other, 
they roll over and turn up a new sur- 
face. Now and then a new fragment is 
cast in among them, to be worn and 
rounded and take its place with the oth- 
ers, but the pebbled floor of conscious- 


ness is almost as stationary as the pave- 
ment of a city thoroughfare. 


It so happens that at this particular 
time I have something to tell which I 
am quite sure is not one of the rolled 
pebbles which my reader has seen be- 
fore in any of my pages, or, as I feel 
confident, in those of any other writer. 
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If my reader asks why I do not send 
the statement I am going to make to 
some one of the special periodicals that 
deal with such subjects, my answer is, 
that I like to tell my own stories at my 
own time, in my own chosen columns, 
where they will be read by a class of 
readers I like to talk with. 

All men of letters or of science, all 
writers well known to the public, are 
constantly tampered with, in these days, 
by a class of predaceous and hungry fel- 
low-laborers who may be collectively 
They 


want an author’s ideas on the subjects 


spoken of as the brain-tappers. 


which interest them, the inquirers, from 
the gravest religious and moral questions 
to the most trivial matters of his habits 
and his whims and fancies. Some of 
their questions he cannot answer; some 
he does not choose to answer; some he 
is not yet ready to answer, and when he 
is ready he prefers to select his own organ 
I do not find fault with 
all the brain-tappers. 


of publication. 
Some of them 
are doing excellent service by accumu- 
lating facts which could not otherwise 
be attained. But one gets tired of the 
strings of questions sent him, to which 
he is expected to return an answer, 
plucked, ripe or unripe, from his private 
tree of knowledge. The brain-tappers 
are like the owner of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. They would have the 
embryos and germs of one’s thoughts 
out of the mental oviducts, and cannot 
wait for their spontaneous evolution and 
extrusion. 

The story I have promised is, on the 
whole, the most remarkable of a series 
which I may have told in part at some 
previous date, but which, if I have not 
told, may perhaps be worth recalling at 
a future time. 

Some few of my readers may remem- 
ber that in the January number of this 
magazine I suggested the possibility of 
the existence of an idiotic area in the 
human mind, corresponding to the blind 
spot in the human retina. I trust that 
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I shall not be thought to have let my 
wits go wandering in that region of my 
own intellectual domain, when I relate 
a singular coincidence which very late- 
ly occurred in my experience, and add a 
few remarks made by one of our com- 
pany on the delicate and difficult but 
fascinating subject which it forces upon 
will first copy the 
memorandum made at the time : 
On Mon- 
day, April 18th, being at table from 6.30 


our attention. I 


* Remarkable coincidence. 


p. M. to 7.30, with —— and —— |the 
two ladies of my household |, t told them 
of the case of ‘trial by battel’ offered 
by Abraham Thornton in 1817. I men- 
tioned his throwing down his 
which was not taken up by the brother 
had to be let 
off, for the old law was still in foree. I 


love, 
of his victim, and so he 


mentioned that Abraham Thornton was 
said to have come to this country, ‘and 
[I added] he may be living near us, for 
aucht that I the 


table, and found an English letter wait- 


know.’ I rose from 
ing for me, left while I sat at dinner. 


I copy the first portion of this letter : — 


‘20 ALFRED PLAcE, West (near Museum), 
South Kensington, Lonpon, S. W. 
April 7, 1887. 

Dr. O. W. Hotmes : 

DEAR Sir. — In travelling. the other 
day, I met with a reprint of the very in- 
teresting case of Thornton for murder, 
1817. The prisoner pleaded successful- 
ly the old Wager of Battel. I thought 
you would like to read the account, and 
send it with this. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRED. RATHBONE.’’ 

Mr. Rathbone is a well-known dealer 
in old Wedgewood and eighteenth-centu- 
ry art. As a friend of my hospitable 
entertainer, Mr. Willett, he had shown 
me many attentions in England, but I 
was not expecting any communication 
from him; and when, fresh from my 
conversation, I found this letter just ar- 
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rived by mail, and left while I was at 
table, and on breaking the seal read what 
I had a few moments before been telling, 
I was greatly surprised, and immediately 
made a note of the occurrence, as given 
above. 

I had long been familiar with all the 
details of this celebrated case, but had 
not referred to it, so far as I can re- 
member, for months or years. I know 
of no train of thought which led me to 
speak of it on that particular day. I 
had never alluded to it before in that 
company, nor had I ever spoken of it 
with Mr. Rathbone. 


I told this story over our teacups. 
There were several of us at the table that 
day, among them a young English lady. 
She seemed to be amused by the story. 
“ Fancy!” she said, — “ how veryvery 
odd ! sf 
coincidence,” said the professor who was 
with us at the table. 


as two teaspoons 


“Tt was a striking and curious 
* As remarkable 
in one saucer,” was 
the comment of the college youth who 
happened to be one of the company. 
3ut a friend of mine, a lecturer on all 
sorts of subjects, and a writer in half a 
dozen periodicals, began stirring his tea 
in a nervous sort of way, and I knew 
that he was getting ready to say some- 
thing about the case. An ingenious man 
he is, with a brain like a tinder-box, its 
contents catching at any spark that is 
flying about. He has been, at one time 
or another, a phrenologist, an animal 
magnetizer, a homeeopathist, hydropa- 
thist, spiritualist, faith-healer, Bacon- 
Shakespeare man, Keeley-motorist, and 
As a lee- 


turer, he has acquired the habit of dis- 


is now busy with Buddhism. 


coursing at length with great fluency 
on any subject which interests him, al- 
most as if he had notes before him. I 
always like to hear what he says when his 
tinder brain has a spark fall into it. It 
does not follow that because he is often 
wrong he may not sometimes be right, 
for he is no fool except about his health ; 
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and as there is nothing the matter with 
him, he can safely amuse himself with 
swallowing little pellets and sniffing at 
corks as much as he likes. He treated 
my narrative very seriously. 

startled at 
Indeed, 
I am not quite sure that some thinking 
people will not adopt his view of the 
matter, which seems to have a degree of 
plausibility as he states and illustrates it. 


The reader need not be 


the new terms he introduces. 


“The impulse which led you to, tell 
that story passed directly from the let- 
ter, which came charged from the cells 
of the cerebral battery of your corre- 
spondent. The which the 
action took place [the letter was left on 
a shelf twenty-four feet from the place 
where I was sitting 


5 


distance at 


shows this charge 
1 


to have been of notable intensity. 

“ Brain action through space without 
material symbolism, such as speech, ex- 
pression, ete., is analogous to electrical 
induction. Charge the prime conductor 
of an electrical machine, and a gold-leaf 
electrometer, far off from it, will at once 
be disturbed. Electricity, as we all 
know, can be stored and transported as 
if it were a measurable fluid. 

* Your incident is a typical example 
of cerebral induction from a source con- 
taining stored eerebricity. I use this 
word, not to be found in my diction- 
aries, as expressing the brain-cell power 
corresponding to electricity. Think how 
had attained 
any real conception of the laws that 


long it was before we 


govern the wonderful agent, which now 
works in harness with the other trained 
and subdued forces! It is natural that 
cerebricity should be the last of the 
unweighable agencies to be understood. 
The human eye had seen heaven and 
sarth and all that in them is before it 
saw itself as our instruments enable us 
it. 
seems so strange to you, belongs to a 
great series of similar facts familiarly 


to see This fact of yours, which 


known now to many persons, and before 
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long to be recognized as generally as the 
facts of the electric telegraph and the 
slaving ‘ dynamo.’ 

* What! you cannot conceive of a 
charge of cerebricity fastening itself on 
a letter-sheet and clinging to it for 
weeks, while it was shuffling about in 
mail-bags, rolling over the ocean, and 
And yet 
the odor of a grain of musk will hang 
round a note or a dress for a lifetime. 
Do you not remember what Professor 
Silliman says, in that pleasant journal of 
his, about the little ebony cabinet which 
Mary, Queen of Scots, brought with her 
from France, — how ‘ its drawers still ex- 
If they 
could hold their sweetness for more than 


shaken up in railroad cars? 


hale the sweetest perfumes ’ ? 


three hundred years, why should not a 


written page retain for a week or a 
month the equally mysterious effluence 
poured over it from the thinking mar- 
row, and diffuse its vibrations to another 


excitable nervous centre ? ” 


I have said that although my imagi- 
native friend is given to wild specula- 
tions, he is not always necessarily wrong. 
We know too little about the laws of 
brain-force to be dogmatic with refer- 
ence to it. I am, myself, therefore, fully 
in sympathy with the psychological in- 
vestigators. When it comes to the va- 
rious pretended sciences by which men 
and women make large profits, attempts 
at investigation are very apt to be used as 
lucrative advertisements for the charla- 
tans. But a series of investigations of 
the significance of certain popular beliefs 
and superstitions, a careful study of the 
relations of certain facts to each other, 
— whether that of cause and effect, or 
merely of coincidence, —is‘a task not un- 
worthy of sober-minded and well-trained 
students of nature. Such a series of in- 
vestigations has been recently instituted, 
and was reported at a late meeting held 
in the rooms of the Boston Natural His- 
tory Society. The results were mostly 
negative, and in one sense a disappoint- 
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ment. A single case, related by Pro- 
fessor Royce, attracted a good deal of 
attention. It was reported in the next 
morning’s newspapers, and will be given 
at full length, doubtless, in the next 
number of the Psychological Journal. 
The leading facts were, briefly, these : 
A lady in Hamburg, Germany, wrote, 
on the 22d of June last, that she had 
what she supposed to be nightmare on 
the night of the 17th, five days before. 
“Tt seemed,” she wrote, “to belong to 
you; to be a horrid pain in your head, 
as if it were being forcibly jammed into 
an iron casque, or some such pleasant 
It proved that 
on that same 17th of June her sister was 


instrument of torture.” 
undergoing a painful operation at the 
hands of a dentist. ‘‘ No sinele ease,” 
adds Professor Royce, ** proves, or even 
makes probable, the existence of tele- 
pathic toothaches; but if there are any 
more eases of this sort, we want to hear 
of them, and that all the more because 
no folk-lore and no supernatural horrors 
have as yet mingled with the natural 
and well-known impressions that people 
associate with the dentist’s chair.” 


The case I have given is, I am con- 
fident, absolutely free from every source 
I do not remember that Mr. 
had communicated with 


of error. 
Rathbone 
since he sent me a plentiful supply of 
mistletoe a last Christmas. 
The account I received from him was 


me 


year ago 
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cut out of “The Sporting Times” of 
March 5, 1887. My own knowledge 
of the case came from “ Kirby’s Won- 
derful Museum,” a work presented to 
I had 


not looked at the account, spoken of it, 


me at least thirty years ago. 


nor thought of it for a long time, when 
it came to me by a kind of spontaneous 
generation, as it seemed, having no 
connection with any previous train of 
thought that I was aware of. I consid- 
er the evidence of entire independence, 
apart from possible ‘ telepathic ” causa- 
tion, completely water-proof, air-tight, 
incombustible, and unassailable. 

I have had a whole chapter of curious 
coincidences, some of which, strange as 
they were, it was impossible to believe 
were in any causal relation. The Gren- 
ville-Tudor case was the most pictur- 
esque among them; the Mary Salter 
But 
I am afraid I have told them already, 
somewhere or other, and I will say noth- 
ing about them at this time. 


case the most unlikely to happen. 


I could not keep my own personality 
But after all, how 
makes 


out of this paper. 
little 
not a writer appears with a mask on 


difference it whether or 


which everybody can take off, — whether 


a . 
he bolts his door or not, when every- 


body can look in at his windows, and 
all his entrances are at the mercy of the 
critic’s skeleton key and the jimmy of 
any ill-disposed assailant ! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





THE LEARNED LADY 


In the sixteenth century women were 
becoming a power in literature and pol- 
ities as well as in society, yet it was the 
fashion to ridicule and depreciate them 
even when their talents and moral qual- 
ities might have exempted them from dis- 
paraging criticism. Montaigne, the fa- 


DE GOURNAY. 

ther by adoption of the Lady de Gour- 
nay, went out of his way to satirize ladies, 
and to make droll or harsh and con- 
temptuous remarks about them ; begin- 
ning with his wife, who, though his mar- 
riage was wholly one of convenience, 
contracted in obedience to his prudent 
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father’s wishes, must have made his home 
comfortable, or so self-indulgent a man 
would have lived in Paris, instead of re- 
tiring, at the early age of thirty-eight, 
from the court and the literary and so- 
cial life of the city, though a favorite in 
both cireles, to his secluded chdteau. 

He tells us he was thinking of his wife 
when he wrote, “I have known hun- 
dreds of women —and Gascony is fa- 
mous for such examples — whom you 
could sooner have forced to bite red-hot 
iron than made give up an opinion con- 
He admits that his 
wife was an excellent, virtuous woman, 
but would not always listen to his ad- 
vice, and to her he wholly trusted the 
training of his only surviving child, 
Leonora, for whom, though she was not 
like the Lady Marie de Gournay, his 
“intellectual child,’ nor remarkable in 
any way, he felt a natural fatherly affec- 
tion. 


ceived in anger.” 


Yet he was not unaware of her 
deficiencies, nor unwilling to reveal them 
to his readers. 

It has been said that probably no au- 
thor of his day, except writers of poems 
and romances, had ladies more in view 
when he wrote than the caustic Gascon 
essayist, — not, however, as a rule, be- 
vause he valued their literary judgment ; 
he was paradoxical and contradictory 
in this as in all else. He was not am- 
bitious to have his work become a “ book 
for a parlor window,” the breviary not 
of worthies, but of belles and beaux. 
So far from desiring feminine readers 
was he that he often strove to disgust 
and repel them, but circumstances were 
too strong for him. The Reformation 
and the Renaissance opened the world of 
books to women, and great readers are 
learned in the art of selection and judi- 
Who 
nauseous crown imperial, with a neighbor- 
ing bank of violets perfuming the air ? 
It was perhaps a little galling to the 
pride of the Sieur Michel de Montaigne 
that his first disciple was a woman, “ the 
virgin de Gournay, that learned lady,” 


cious skipping. saves to gather 
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if, as is just as likely as not (so difficult 
is it to discover his real sentiments), it 
were not principally a love of fun and 
teasing and a desire to give piquancy 
to the essays that led him to quote all 
he could collect of the tart sayings and 
witty or ill-natured stories of ancients 
and moderns in dispraise of women. 
Bayle St. John remarks that Mon- 
taigne tried to resist the influence of wo- 
men on literary style which began in the 
sixteenth century, said coarse things in 
order to show his independence, but yield- 
ed, nevertheless, in a great degree to this 
new force in literature ; and readers of 
his works soon discover that not one of 
his essays is dedicated to a man, though 
he knew many men of noble and distin- 
The 


dedicated or addressed to Madame d’ Elis- 


guished character. essays were 
to the Comtesse de Gurson, or to 


Madame de Duras, and his collection 


sac, 


of La Boétie’s Sonnets was inscribed to 
Madame de Grammont. He informs 
us that his translation of the work of 
Raymond de Sebonde, who endeavored 
to reconcile reason and faith, was read 
by many ladies, who, troubled by Se- 
bonde’s arguments, and uncertain that 
they understood his meaning, came to his 
He there- 
fore wrote for their use the apology for 


translator for enlightenment. 


Sebonde, inscribing it to Marguerite de 
Navarre. 

Montaigne, though his works found 
many readers, was not content with the 
fame he had won. There was a cer- 
tain feminine quality in his nature, which 
would not permit him to remain satisfied 
with unknown readers. He could not 


be content to sit at°home unappre- 
ciated and unread, his country neighbors 
merely amused to see so familiar a com- 
panion in print, while the world was 
praising him afar off. He wanted the 
personal love and devotion of his disci- 
ples as well as their admiration and ac- 
ceptance of his philosophy, and was dis- 
appointed that congenial minds had not 
been incited by the publication of the 
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essays to ‘“ offer themselves to his friend- 
ship.” But for Marie Le Jars de Gour- 
nay, his ‘“* adopted daughter,’ who, af- 
ter the death of her mother, settled in 
Paris to devote herself to literary work, 
and was for fifty years the editor of his 
writings, “he much 


who doubted so 


might have died his 


value.” 


doubting own 


Marie Le Jars de Gournay was born 
at Paris, in 1566, and was the daughter 
Picard 
tune, but good social position, who was in 
After his death, his 
widow returned to her native Pieardy, 


of a eentleman, of small for- 


the king’s service. 


and here Marie grew up in comparative 
She was fond of 
study from her childhood, and though her 
taste 
her to occupy her- 
self wholly with sewing and housework, 


she managed 


poverty and seclusion. 


mother disapproved of her tor 


learning, and wished 


in early youth secretly to 
acquire a knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
and in her girlhood translated the life of 
Socrates from the latter language, to 
please an unlearned neighbor. Before 
she was twenty Montaigne’s essays fell 
into her hands, and from that time she 
became his disciple, and the most ardent 
desire of her heart was to meet him. 
“A sort of passion, a fatal sympathy, 


took All other 


friends and interests were crowded out 


possession of her.” 
of her heart by a platonic affection for 
an author whom she had never seen, and 
who was known to her only by his pub- 
It has been said that this 
“learned virgin” never, after her twenty- 


lished works. 


fifth year (her parents and Montaigne 
were dead), loved anything but letters, 
eat Piallon. 
But for the companionship of these two 
humble 


her maid Jasmyn, and her 


lived 
entirely alone ; yet of so intense and pas- 


friends, she would have 
sionate a nature was she in earlier youth 
that it 
say so, nor explain the cause of her 
agitation) that Montaigne alludes to her 
when he speaks of meeting a young girl 


is supposed (though he does not 


in Picardy, who, having made a vow, or 
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promise, to prove her courage, resolution, 
and constancy, “ drew out a bodkin she 
wore in her hair, and gave herself four 
or five good stabs in her arms, which 
made the skin crack in good earnest.” 
After three years of impatient waiting 
for a personal acquaintance with Mon- 
taigne, Marie, in 1588, visited Paris 
(where he happened to be) with her 
mother, and had the satisfaction of meet- 
ing him. She sent him an enthusiastic 
note. Her flattery pleased him, and he 
went to see her and her mother, the day 
after he received her letter. He became 
as warmly attached to her as if he had 
been her father, and the filial reverence 
*‘ intellectual child ” 
the affection felt by most own daughters 
It is probable that 


of his surpassed 
for their parents. 
her clear brunette complexion, oval face 
set off with chestnut hair, and intellectual 
expression rendered her personal appear- 
ance attractive ; for from what we know 
of Montaigne’s fastidious taste, we think 
his biographer was right when he as- 
that 
have reconciled the essayist to an ugly dis- 


serted not even adulation could 
ciple, — that he would as soon have had 
an ugly doctor! He says in one of his 
essays that the conversation of beautiful 
and well-bred women was very agree- 
able to him, and that he had ‘a great 
esteem for wit, provided the person was 
without bodily exception ; for to confess 
the the 


these two perfections must of necessity 


truth, if the one or other of 
be wanting, I should rather have quitted 
that of the understanding.” 

Montaigne was so pleased with both 


Marie and her mother that when they 


left Paris he accompanied them to their 
home at Gournay, and spent three months 
there. This was the only time they met, 
but they corresponded, it is supposed, till 
1592. Their friendship 
lasted four years. He forgot to leave 
his precious books to her, and his library 


his death in 


was soon removed from the famous round 
room in the tower of his chateau, and 
dispersed by his unappreciative daughter 
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Leonora ; but just before he died he 
pointed out to his wife two MS. copies 
of his essays, exactly alike, and the text 
elaborately prepared for the press, but 
with marginal notes. 
directed her to 


One of these he 
Marie de 
Gournay, “ the only person he knew in 


submit to 


whose literary judgment and devotion to 
his memory he could confide.” He was 
sure she would print them exactly as he 
left them; his learned friend Pasquier 
“ would have erased his Gascon phrases 
and polished his periods,’ and taken 
all the salt and originality out of the 
book. 

Montaigne’s choice of a woman as the 
editor of his works cannot fail to recall 
to our memory the tirade in his essays 
against the scholarly ladies of his day, 
who tampered, he says, with things so 
improper and unnecessary to their busi- 
ness as rhetoric, law, logic, and the like 
drugs ; and in discourse upon all sorts 
of subjects, how mean and common so- 
ever, spoke and wrote after a new and 
learned way, quoting Plato and Aquinas 
in things which the first they met could 
determine as well; for 
** All now is Greek: in Greek their souls they 

pour, 

In Greek their fears, hopes, joys.’’ 

He declared, 
confine themselves to poetry, “ a dissem- 
bling and prattling art, — all show, like 
themselves ;”’ 


would have women, he 


to a few selections from 
history ; and to the moral parts of philos- 
ophy, which will teach them self-control. 
“This is the utmost,” he concludes, “ of 
what I would the 
ences.” 

Immediately after his death, his wife 
sent for Marie, who at once hastened 
alone across the 
though war was raging and she was ex- 
posed to many dangers. 


allow them in s¢cl- 


France to chatean, 
She met with 
a kind reception from Montaigne’s wife 
and daughter, her “sister by alliance,” 
whom affection and imagination even en- 
abled her to believe ‘“ somewhat touched 
by love of the Muses ;” and the three 
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women, superior in some respects as 
Marie was to Leonora and her mother, 
drawn together by a common affection 
for him, became warm friends. Marie re- 
mained for fifteen months at Montaigne, 
translating quotations from the classics, 
writing notes, and preparing prefaces. 
She worked, no doubt, at his desk, his 
one thousand folios surrounding her ; 
glancing up occasionally at the rafters, 
inscribed with black-letter sentences from 
his favorite Greek and Latin authors or 
from the Bible, or gazing out of the 
three windows at the rich, wide view he 
loved so well, — at the farmyard and fam- 
ily life seen through opposite lower doors ; 
feeling herself wrapped the while in the 
sociable silence which he had considered 
one of the attractions of his study ; see- 
ing and knowing all that was going on, 
but hearing only faint murmurs of sound, 
if voices of people and animals floated 
up at all. 
first edition of his works she inscribed 
the this 
‘“ Who 
3ayle St. John, “to 
love this delightful young woman, en- 


On the frontispiece of her 


words, ‘ Montaigne wrote 
book; Apollo conceived it.” 
can refuse,” says 
gaged in such work? Her enthusiasm 
is contagious. The essayist rises in our 
estimation, when we find him the object 
of such posthumous worship! ” 

She lived to be aged, and the inde- 
fatigable editor for more than fifty years 
fought for Montaigne’s reputation, de- 
fended him against all attacks, made his 
essays known, and really did much to 
secure his fame. Though “the wits and 
age, understand- 


débauchés of another 


ing neither her nor Montaigne, sati- 
rized her, slandered her, and played off 
practical jokes on her,” Marie’s life was 
happy and successful: for Montaigne’s 
literary reputation was preserved, and to 
preserve that was the one desire of her 
heart. 
Paris and Gournay and a probably suc- 


Her conversations with him at 


ceeding correspondence were a means of 
intellectual culture and training, stimu- 
lating her imagination and exciting her 
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ambition ; his praise and encouragement 
giving her confidence to attempt liter- 
ary work. Her most original produc- 
tion was inspired by him, and was the 
result of their talks during sunset strolls 
“between the tall trees on the green 
plains of Picardy.” It was a sentimen- 
tal romance, ending in a suicide and 
two projected murders, unattractive to 
readers with nineteenth-century ideas of 
taste and morality, and dedicated to her 
“second father; and though some se- 
rious critics condemned the book, it was 
very popular, and at least proved that 
Montaigne had not overestimated the 
intellectual gifts of his fille dalliance. 


In the essay on Presumption, he grat- 
1 


ifies us with this charming portrait of 
Marie: “I have taken delight to pub- 
lish in several places the hopes I have 
of Marie Le Jars de Gournay, my adopt- 
ed daughter, beloved by me with more 
than a paternal love, and treasured up in 
my solitude and retirement as one of the 
best parts of my own being: I have no 
regard for anything in this world but her. 
If a man may presage from her youth, 
her soul will one day be capable of very 
great things, and amongst others of the 
perfection of that sacred friendship to 
which we do not read that any of her 
sex could ever yet arrive ; the sincerity 
and solidity of her manners are already 
sufficient for it ; her affection towards me 
is more than superabundant, and such 
as there is nothing more to be wished, if 
not that the apprehension she has of my 
end, from the five and fifty years I had 
reached when she knew me, might not 
so much afflict her. The judgment she 
made of my first essays, being a woman 
so young, and in this age, and alone in 


and 


her own place. the notable vehe- 
mence wherewith she loved and desired 
me upon the sole esteem she had of me 
before she ever saw niy face, are things 
very worthy of consideration.” 

We cannot read this noble eulogy of 
Marie without a glow of affection and 
respect for Montaigne, and a feeling 
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that we have caught a glimpse of the 
real man, stripped of the affectations, 
faults, and foibles (some of them per- 
haps assumed from a mischievous love 
of mystifying and shocking his readers) 
which are so aggravatingly prominent in 
the autobiographical parts of the essays 
fortu- 
nate as to win from all the authors of 
her day the 
and affection which her adopted father 
lavished her. It 


that she ** made the mistakes of remain- 


and travels. Marie was not so 


enthusiastic admiration 


upon has been said 
ing simple and virtuous, of living with a 
> 9 > 
humble friend as a servant, and of hav- 
ing a cat. 
be a butt.” 


Consequently she was fit to 
The fact that 
mained nothing,” as they say of unmar- 


she “re- 
ried women in some parts of the United 
States, seems to have been the princi- 
But 
probably, had it not been for her lit- 
erary work and the warfare she waged 


pal reason that she was ridiculed. 


for Montaigne against his detractors, — 
her enthusiasm leading her, it is sup- 
posed, in spite of her poverty, to print 
her first folio edition of @:is works at 
her own expense, and to brave any difti- 
culty for the sake of her dead friend, 
she shared 
with many another poor, lonely, good 


—her eccentricities, which 


old Frenchwoman, would have passed 
unnoticed. 

Bayle tells us in his famous Diction- 
ary that the fidelity of her cat, which 
was immortalized in prose by the Abbot 
de Morelles, would have been celebrated 
by poets, if this illustrious and ingenious 
maiden had been young and beautiful ; 
for though not homely, her beauty was 
of the mind rather than of the body, 
and she knew many things which per- 
The Ab- 


bot de Morelles, Bayle tells us, esteemed 


sons of her sex seldom know. 
this good lady, as he calls her, highly 
for her upright and generous soul, and 
like Sorel, another of her literary friends, 
valued her more for her generosity, good- 
nature, and other incomparable qualities 
than for her learning ; visited her often 
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in private; and thought that those who 
ridiculed her had little reason to boast of 
their wit. Thus the kind-hearted abbot 
writes of her cat: ‘Mademoiselle de 
Gournay’s Piallon (it was her cat), dur- 
ing the ten years it lived with her, would 
never leave her room for one night to go 
and ramble on the tiles or in the gut- 
ters, as other cats used to do.” 

Marie was so unfortunate as to have 
many literary quarrels beside her con- 
troversies about Montaigne. Her “ blind 
side,” Bayle tells us, was her resentment 
against the new generation of authors ; 
nor was it without reason, for they took 
delight in continually playing her some 
trick or another. Her taste and style 
were old-fashioned and formed in the 
days of their grandparents, and she 
could not enjoy nor estimate at its true 
value the school of literature, 
which she considered affected and effem- 
inate. 


new 


She was passionately opposed to 
the changes which the young writers 
were endeavoring to make in the French 
language, polishing and refining away 
all its strength, as she thought. The 
poet Ménage further exasperated her by 
turning her violent opposition to new 
words and defense of ancient ones into 
ridicule. She also engaged in what was 
ealled the Anti-Cotton Controversy, in 
defense of the Jesuits, and brought down 
on herself two outrageous Jibels and sat- 
ires, called the Anti-Gournay and the 
Thanks of the Butter-Women. 

Many of the most learned and distin- 
guished men of her day were her inti- 
mate friends, and wrote and spoke in 
her praise, both during her life and after 
her death. Cardinal Richelieu assisted 
her to publish her most splendid edition 
of Montaigne’s works, and offered to se- 
eure her a large yearly pension in ex 
change for the small one already paid to 
her regularly by the king ; but as it was 
offered on condition that she would keep 
a coach, she declined to accept it. She 
preferred to continue the plain and un- 
ostentatious mode of life to which she 
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accustomed. One of her best 
friends was the Marquis de Racan. 
They were in the habit of meeting for the 
purpose of freely criticising each other’s 
verses, and not only did not quarrel, but 
both took the advice given, whatever its 
nature, as a favor, and acted in accord- 
ance with it. A satire called The Three 
Racans celebrated their first meeting. 
A wit, knowing that the Demoiselle de 
Gournay wished to make the acquaint- 


was 


ance of the marquis, persuaded the latter 
to call on her, but before the nobleman 
started to make his visit sent a friend, 
who personated Racan, to her house; 
this man had hardly gone before the wit 
presented himself, claiming that he was 
the marquis; and shortly after he left 
the angry and mystified lady, the real 
made his Marie’s 
enemies, the young writers, declared that 


2acan appearance. 
her excitable temper now rose to fury, 
and that she drove the marquis, who 
thought the learned lady had suddenly 
gone crazy, out of the house, berating 
him with loud and furious words, and 
beating him with her slipper: but Bayle 
seems to think the story false and slan- 
derous, and made up out of whole cloth, 
to tease her, by the wits about town. 
Marie was perhaps no more fastidious 
in her choice of associates than other 
respectable women of her own day, or a 
Vittoria Colonna of an earlier date, who 
overlooked in others what they them- 


selves avoided. . She was not merely at- 


tractive to literary persons, but associat- 
ed on intimate terms with many gay and 
fashionable people. Among her friends 
was the eldest son of the Duke de Ne- 
vers. The Lady de Gournay, we are 
told, was one of his greatest diversions ; 
and though he was a young man of a 
very courtly and gallant temper, yet he 
would leave any other lady to converse 
with her, whenever he met her at his sis- 
ter’s or aunt’s. Ladies, too, loved her 
well, and she was very popular with the 
princesses and with Madame de Longue- 
ville and the Comtesse de Soissons, whom 
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she often visited. Montaigne’s adopt- ume seven works by herself, in prose 
ed daughter justified his enthusiastic and verse, with the title The Lady de 
prophecies concerning her. She col- Gournay’s Gifts. She died in 1645, 
lected and published in one folio vol- aged eighty years. 


Mary D. Steele. 


THE DYING HOUSE. 


SHE is dead; her house is dying: 
Round its long-deserted door, 

From the hillside and the moor, 
Swell the autumn breezes, sighing. 
Closer to its windows press 

Pine-tree boughs in mute caress ; 
Wind-sown seeds in silence come, 
Root, and grow, and bud, and bloom ; 
Year by year, kind Nature’s grace 
Wraps and shields her dwelling-place. 
She who loved all things that grew, 
Talked with every bird that flew, 
Brought each creature to her feet 
With persuasive accents sweet ; 

Now her voice is hushed and gone, 
Yet the birds and bees keep on. 


Oh, the joy, the love, the glee, 
Sheltered once by that roof-tree! 
Song and dance-and serenade, 
Joyous jest by maskers played ; 
Passionate whispers on the stairs, 
Hopes unspoken, voiceless prayers ; 
Greetings that repressed love’s theme, 
Partings that renewed its dream ; 

All the blisses, all the woes, 

Youth’s brief hour of springtime knows ; 
All have died into the past. 

Perish too the house at last! 


Vagrant children come and go 
’Neath the windows, murmuring low ; 
Peering with impatient eye 

For a ghostly mystery. 

Some a fabled secret tell, 

Others touch the soundless bell, 
Then with hurrying step retreat 
From the echo of their feet. 

Or perchance there wander near 
Guests who once held revel here : 
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Some live o’er again the days 


Of their love’s first stolen gaze ; 


Or some sad soul, 


looking in, 


Calls back hours of blight or sin, 

Glad if her mute life may share 

In the sheltering silence there. 

Oh! what cheeks might blanch with fears, 


Had walls tongues, as they have ears! 


Silent house with close-locked doors, 


Ghosts and memories haunt thy floors ! 


Not a web of 


circumstance 


Woven here into romance 


E’er can perish; many a thread 


Must survive when thou art dead. 
Children’s children shall not know 
How their doom of joy or woe 

Was determined ere their birth, 
"Neath this roof that droops to earth, 


By 
Or 
Or 


some love-tie here create, 
hereditary hate, 


some glance whose bliss or strife 


Was the climax of a life, 
Though its last dumb witness falls 
With the crumbling of these walls. 


YONE SANTO: 
XI. 


TRANQUIL DAYS. 

Aut things fairly considered, Yone’s 
lot promised to be less unhappy than I, 
in my anxious solicitude, had apprehend- 
ed. It might have been infinitely worse, 
though, unhappily, there was no assur- 
ance that it would not become intolera- 
ble at any time ; for Japanese wives are 
as utterly dependent upon the will of 
their husbands as any slaves on earth 
The 
ill-regulated conjugal system is a blot 
which has yet to be effaced from the so- 
cial record of the country. 


are subservient to their masters. 


The happi- 
ness, comfort, even the life and death, of 


T. W. Higginson. 
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a wife may hang upon the caprice of the 
man to whom she has been given in 
wedlock. 

Santo was a rough sort of animal, 
with even less education than the aver- 
age of his order, destitute of the first 
rudiment of refinement, troubled with 
no definite ideas respecting morality, 
despotic in his temper, gifted with small 
capacity for affection, incredulous of the 
existence of feminine delicacy or sus- 
ceptibility, and possessed of an inordi- 
nate vanity, —though upon what grounds 
his self-approval was based he would 
probably have been unable to explain. 
On the other hand, he was not reputed 
violent or brutal, nor rancerous in speech, 
except when vexed by opposition. He 
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exacted no unreasonable service from 
his family or other subordinates ; allowed 
those about him a healthful measure of 
physical relaxation ; and having no sor- 
did or miserly love of lucre, though fond 
of accumulating money for the conse- 
quence it gave him, there was nothing 
meagre in his provision for the material 
wants of his household. At least my 
poor girl would not languish for lack of 
proper nourishment, nor droop under 
labors to which her strength was not 
commensurate. 

Soon after the marriage an event oc- 
eurred which had the effect of 


enabling 


her to secure all the possible advantages 
of her position. Working in his yard, 
upon the very boat which I had ordered 
from him, her husband one day dealt 
himself, with an adze, a heavy blow 
upon the foot, the result of which was 
to keep him on his back for a fortnight, 
in no little pain, but not in peril of any 
Accidents of 
uncommon, though they generally fell 
to the 
Santo’s peevish 


sort. the kind were not 


share of the inferior workmen. 
irritability, under the 
smart of the wound and the inevitable 
spell of compulsory idleness, was at first 
For a time, he would not 
bear the sight of Yone near him, and 


outrageous. 


descanted oracularly upon the useless- 
ness of a learned baby at a wounded 
man’s bedside ; but she presently found 
means of proving that her patience and 
gentleness, not to speak of her intelli- 
gent sensitiveness to suffering, were of 
greater value than the more experienced 
but less sympathetic qualifications of his 
clumsy-fingered pair of mistresses, — 
whom, I should mention, it had not oe- 
curred to him, any more than it would 
have occurred to any ordinary Japanese, 
to dismiss at the advent of his legitimate 
bride. There was a virtue, till then un- 
known to hin, in her light and dexter- 
ous touch. The “hand of little employ- 
ment” had “the daintier sense,” and it 
was not long before it pleased the mas- 
ter to discard entirely the attentions of 
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his wonted companions, not at all to their 
dissatisfaction, and throw the whole duty 
of nursing him upon his wife. 

After all, it was incomparably less ex- 
hausting than the toil to which she had 
been condemned by her grandparent. 
Santo had started upon his wedded life 
with an undefined purpose of “ break- 
ing in”’ his aristocratic spouse ; of bring- 
her down to his own level in short 
order, and convincing her that the might 


ing 


of marital authority was to be the only 
But he 
astonishment, 


recognized power in his house. 
discovered, rather to his 
that he had no material to work upon. 
The girl was as docile from the begin- 
ning as he could have expected to make 
her by months of the proposed treat- 
ment. This, however, might be a trick 
of feminine craft, to lure him from his 
scheme of discipline, and beguile him 
While these 


doubts were moving in his mind, not ae- 


into habits of indulgence. 


tively by any means, but in a heavy, 
drowsy fashion, he laid himself low, and 
gave his sluggish reason an opportunity 
of acting in the right direction. 

The extent of Yone’s influence over 
him was shown in his totally unexpected 
consent to submit the injured foot to 
Her first 
attempts at persuasion were pushed aside, 


foreign surgical treatment. 


with grunts of withering scorn and spite. 
But when I called, one day, professedly 
to inquire about my boat, she described 
so cleverly some of the results of my 
practice in similar cases — simple enough 
in point of fact, but marvelous, I pre- 
sume, in the unaccustomed eyes of the 
Japanese — that he grudgingly 


yielded. 
But only as an experiment, he declared. 
If the foot did not improve within twen- 
ty-four hours, he should, with all courte- 
sy and respect to me, return to his own 
time-honored specifics. In any case, he 
could not ruin himself by paying such 
fees as the foreign physicians always 
charged. I argued with him that, as 
the accident had happened while he was 
working on my account, it was my duty, 
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by all the settled principles of Euro- 
pean and American justice, to cure him 
without any fee at all. He wagged his 
ugly head with an air of simious saga- 
city, and said that foreign morality was 
established on a more honorable basis 
than he had supposed; and Yone, be- 
lieving that I told the truth, lifted her 
flushed face with an expression of relief 
such as I would willingly have pur- 
chased at the cost of a dozen fibs of the 
same pattern, or worse. 

It was not difficult to set him on his 
legs with very little delay, and after his 
recovery he did not resume the subordi- 
nating processes which he had _ previous- 
ly thought expedient. He 
no gratitude for the care which had been 
lavished upon him; that was a matter 


manifested 


of course, although he had not thought 
it was in the girl to do so well. If any- 
body had suggested to him that it might 
not be amiss to reward her with a word 
of acknowledgment, he would simply 
have stared, and grunted. But, with- 
out the slightest direct intention on his 
part, probably with no consciousness of 
deviating from his normal course, he 
certainly did make a new distinction be- 
tween her and the two women who lived 
Per- 
haps it was the outgrowth of a feeling 
similar to that which would be called 
forth by some workman’s development 
of special skill. She had done a job 
better than others had done it before 
her. 


with him in a meaner capacity. 


But I never looked very deeply 
into the matter, nor am I sure that there 
was anything to analyze. It was satis- 
factory, so far as it went. 

Yone’s life would have soon fallen 
into a dreary routine but for the privi- 
lege I had fortunately procured for her. 
One day in every week she was free to 
go forth and earn a ridiculous mite, — 
though her husband did not know how 
ridiculous it was, — by discharging nomi- 
nal duties which, I am free to confess, 
had not much the appearance of sys- 
tematic translation. For half an hour, 
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or it might be double that time, she 
would diligently turn certain passages of 
my lectures into Japanese, or convert 
a few pages of native history, science, 
or philosophy into English. Then she 
would be dismissed to take a wholesome 
walk, to visit friends, to idle as industri- 
ously as she might ; always returning be- 
fore evening to get the books required 
for the study with which she was for the 
time occupied. Of the harmlessness of 
these mild prevarications she allowed 
herself to be convinced; and, indeed, I 
think she fully realized that the dead 
weight of such an existence as that to 
which she was doomed would have utter- 
ly paralyzed her mind but for the relief 
provided for her. Every Saturday morn- 
ing the gentle little woman, who ought 
to have been kept a child for years to 
come, appeared with her package of 
books, on the top of which was always 
a pretty bunch of flowers for my desk, 
prepared to repeat on her knees, as a 
Japanese may do without abasement, her 
grateful, tremulous formula of thanks to 
me for having savéd her life, she thought, 
—her reason, she was sure. No pro- 
test, however stern; no request, however 
earnest ; no pretense of displeasure, could 
ever induce her to forego that touching 
refrain. 

While seeking for the means to make 
her weekly day of leisure a happy one, 
I lighted upon the discovery that she 
had resumed her friendly relations with 
the Philipsons. ‘There was no room for 
lingering resentment in that forgiving 
heart. She begged me not to be offend- 
They had been kind to her once ; 
they meant, in their manner, to be kind 
If they had not under- 
stood her, it was so easy to excuse them ; 


ed. 
to her always. 


and since my anger had been only on 
her account, would I not make her glad 
by excusing them, too? That, in vari- 
ous forms, was her constant plea. Well, 
well; of what use was it to tell her 
they were not worthy of the affection 
she awarded them? Her humility was 
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as frank and genuine as her bounteous 
magnanimity. It for me to 
gainsay her, nor to check the outflow of 
her pure goodness. her 
simplicity, she suffered herself to be 


was not 


And so, in 


preached at, pestered, and often sad- 
dened by these querulous and discontent- 
ed old maids, who never dreamed that 
a light too fine for their dull vision made 
their 


radiant with love 


and charity whenever she 


sombre house 
visited it. 
The only kindred spirits there who felt, 
without caring to comprehend, her influ- 
ence were the little children, — especial- 
ly the invalids, to whom her coming 
brought a peace like the tranquil beauty 
These the 
friends who never doubted, never pained 


of a fairer sphere. were 


her. They clung to her when their fad- 
ing power of recognition extended to no 
others. Once, a dying girl, whom she 
had sorrowfully left at nightfall, said to 
her nurse, — 

It is all dark 


Please put me near the 


*Yone has gone away. 
without her 
window ; then the stars will shine upon 
me, as she does alway.” 


XII. 


THE GATHERING OF A STORM. 
Arthur Milton was a pleasant, bright- 
faced young American, who, in the sum- 
mer of 1878, came to Japan with a party 
of travelers of the class somewhat dis- 
respectfully and not very wittily desig- 
nated “ globe-trotters,” for no apparent 
reason, except that their route of ex- 
ploration embraces the whole circuit of 
the earth, instead of being confined to a 
What there is 
about this to justify the application of 
an epithet intended to be offensive, I 
have never able to understand. 
The group of wanderers to which I re- 
fer numbered perhaps half a dozen, and 
included the mother and sister of Mil- 
ton, both widows, and other near rela- 


limited section thereof. 


been 
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tions. They brought letters to me and 
to the Philipsons, in Tokio, and one 
of the methods employed to render their 
sojourn agreeable was to send Yone 
about with them on 
among the silk-shops, bricabrac ware- 


oceasional raids 
houses, and other repositories alluring to 


casual visitors. It was upon one of 
these expeditions that she met Miss Gib- 
son, the young delegate from a United 
States had the 


ocean with the Milton party, and had 


mission, who crossed 
naturally accompanied them in some of 
their sight-seeing rambles. 

When the period arrived for the cir- 
cumambulators to proceed on their west- 
ward course, the young gentleman | 
have mentioned announced that he found 
the limitation of time they had assigned 


He 


thought that months, not weeks, should 


to Japan entirely inadequate. 
be devoted to this interesting land, and 
regretted that the programme had been 
While 


agreeing with him as to the fascinations 


so disproportionately laid out. 


of Japan, his friends ventured to suggest 
that as they had not yet become acquaint- 
ed with the countries still to be examined, 
they were hardly in a position to judge 
of their attractiveness, or lack of attrac- 
tiveness, as compared with what they 
But 
mined to act upon his own impulses, and 
confident that 
weeks could be advantageously taken 


had already seen. he was deter- 


declared himself a few 
from China, Siam, Java, and India, and 
more profitably employed in adding to 
his stock of information regarding this 
delightful and romantic next-door neigh- 
He wanted to 
discover for himself how these people 


bor to his own nation. 


had managed to perform their tremen- 
dous leap from the Middle Ages plump 
into the heart of the nineteenth century, 
without dislocating their brains or even 
losing their balance; alighting, in fact, 
as squarely and safely on their feet as if 
vaulting over half a dozen centuries, 
and bursting through the interposing 
barriers of custom, tradition, and fixed 
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national policy, were as easy as the com- 
monest trick of the circus. He would 
remain awhile, and join his companions 
at a further point of their course. 

There was nothing remarkable in this. 
Nine tenths of the visitors to Japan over- 
pass their allotted time; half of them 
prolong their stay for years, and not a 
few settle themselves virtually forever, 
content to accept this captivating island 
empire as the pleasantest haven that the 
world affords. I had known a score of 
enthusiastic New Englanders who had 
thus yielded to the various allurements 
held out to them. Arthur Milton fol- 
lowed the usual routine: proposing to 
master the language in a few weeks ; pro- 
jecting scientific and social investigations 
on the broadest scale ; evolving elaborate 
strategetic combinations for the over- 
throw of insolent foreign domination and 
the immediate revision of the treaties ; 
pursuing all the bright fancies which are 
sure to be awakened in ardent and ami- 
able minds, when first brought in con- 
tact with the 
development unparalleled in history. He 
He was 
ready enough to laugh, with a friend, at 
his own high-flown conceptions, but not 


evidences of a national 


was not wholly a visionary. 


less prompt to defend them with un- 
mistakable sincerity, if attacked by any 
of the narrow trading or “ colonial” 
theorists. He really wanted to put his 
shoulder to the same wheel which so 
many have striven to lift out of the mire, 
and, like others before him, was resolute- 
ly convinced that nothing but a clear, 
vigorous statement of Japan’s needs and 
ill-treatment was make the 
whole Western world properly ashamed 
of itself, and to secure atonement for 
the past and justice for the future. 

I took kindly to the lad. Knowing, 
by disagreeable experience, how little 
was likely to result from any enterprise 
that he could set on foot, I had no very 
deep faith that his energy would long 
withstand the rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments which await all those who attempt 


needed to 
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to redress the wrongs endured by East- 
ern But he was at least for 
the sincere, and there was a 
glowing warmth in his tone and manner 
which proved that 
strongly aroused, and that he was de- 
termined to speak and to be heard, 


nations. 
moment 


his feelings were 
while the spirit was upon him, however 


' tried 
to set him upon the right track, helped 


transitory his fervor might be. 


him to what information he needed, en- 
couraged him by listening patiently when- 
ever he came to lay before me this or 
that plan of diplomatic or revolutionary 
action, and abstained from expressing a 
single doubt as to his perseverance or 
lasting devotion. 

Until the afternoon when Miss Phil- 
ipson launched her extraordinary impu- 
tation, the idea of associating him or his 
doings in any particular way with Yone 
That 
she had met the young man more than 
once, I was well aware; for I had my- 


Santo had never occurred to me. 


self been the means of attaching her to 
several excursions in which he, with his 
mother and sister, took part, and I had 
once her husband’s 
house, in order that he might deliver a 
friendly souvenir left for her by those 
ladies. I remembered, too, that he had 
spoken, on a later occasion, of having 


conducted him to 


obtained from her some information on 
social subjects, of which he had been in 
need. But nothing of that sort could 
If I had 
heard that he visited her every day in 
the week, it would have concerned me 


sause me the least uneasiness. 


only to the extent of wondering whe- 
ther her rough husband might not ob- 
ject to such intrusions upon his privacy. 
I knew my protégée too well to be dis- 
turbed by any disagreeable reflections 
on her account. 

Nevertheless, when Milton next called 
upon me, I thought it not amiss to make 
a few inquiries. 

“When did you last see Yone San- 
to?” I asked, as soon as our ordinary 
political conversation began to flag. 
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“Yone Santo? Let me think,” he 
answered, hesitatingly; “when did I 
see her? Was it yesterday?” 

I could not avoid noticing the awk- 
ward and indirect manner of his re- 
ply. 

“That is what I am asking you,” I 
said. ‘ You probably know whether 
you saw her yesterday, or not. Cer- 
tainly, I don’t.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” he responded, still 
with a suggestion of reluctance in his 
tone. “I think it was yesterday, — yes- 
terday morning.” 

“Indeed,” I remarked ; “she seldom 
goes out, excepting of a Saturday, and 
the morning is a busy time at Santo’s 
place.” 


“Yes,” 


readiness ; 


he 


“T was 


rejoined, with greater 


there on business. 
The old man is going to make me a 
boat.” 

“Qh, if you want a boat,” said I, 
“vou could not do better than go to 

He isa 

not always a model of good manners. 
He little the 
way.” 

‘** Just so,” returned Milton. 
of your giving him that job.” 


him. capital workman, though 


made my wherry, over 


* T heard 


The words were as simple as possi- 
ble, but in the accent with which they 
were spoken there seemed to be a shade 
What- 


ever it might have been, the sound was 


of irony, or perhaps of derision. 


strange, and did not altogether please 
me. 

“You could have had my boat, at 
any time,” I suggested. “ It was hardly 
worth while to get one built, unless you 
mean to remain here much longer than 
you first intended.” 

“The cost is nothing,” he said ; “ and 
besides, I wanted an excuse for going 
there as often as I liked.” 

“ Ah, then you go there often.” 

“‘ Every day, or so. He amuses me 
immensely, and I like to talk to the 
girl.” 

“ Which girl ?” 


T asked. ‘ None of 
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Santo’s servants can do much in the 
way of conversation, I should imagine.” 
‘*Qh, come, doctor,’ he answered, 
laughing good-humoredly, “ you know 
whom I mean.” 
** Milton,” said I, “* when did you last 
hear from your traveling party ?” 
lit- 


change of 


“Two days ago,” he replied, a 
tle surprised at the suddei 
theme. 

“The mails are regular ?” 

“TI suppose so; my people were just 
leaving Peking.” 

“ Your mother was well ? ” 

“ Quite well; never better, I should 
judge.” 

*“ Rough travel does not disagree 
with your family, then ? ” 

“Oh, no; we are a hardy lot.” 

“To be sure ; and how was the girl ?” 

He looked at me inquiringly. 

“The “T hardly 
understand you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” J 


an air which could not well fail to give 


oil?” he said. 


o 
asserted, with 
offense. ‘ How was she?” 

A red flush passed over his face. 

“The only girl in the party, Dr. 
Charwell, is my sister, Mrs. Seaford, a 
widow, as you probably know. May I 
inquire what you mean ¢” 

“My young friend,” said I, getting 
up from my seat, and walking about the 
room, “you are annoyed at my expres- 
sion. 


You are quite justified. I beg 


your pardon most earnestly. I perceive 
that a careless word like that might 
make no end of mischief. There, I en- 
treat you over and again to excuse me. 
It is the luckiest thing in the world that 
there were no listeners.”’ 

“Why, of course, doctor, it’s all 
right. You need not make so much of 
it. Say no more.” 

“ That depends,” said I. 

“What depends,” he 
how? ” 

“It depends upon whether you have 
or have not anything to say, in your 
turn.” 


asked, ‘and 
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“Upon my word, doctor, I have n’t 
an idea of what you mean.” 

“You shall have, Milton. Your sis- 
ter, Mrs. Seaford, has the claim of every 
gentlewoman to be always spoken of 
with courtesy. The same right belongs 
to Yone Santo, my friend.” 

He stared a moment, and then broke 
out, excitedly, — 

“ What, sir! Do you mean to in- 
stitute a comparison ” — 

I interrupted him sharply. 

“Restrain yourself. I expect you, as 
a simple act of justice, — or, if you like 
better, I will ask you as a favor to me, 
—to reflect upon this before 
saying what is in your mind. A mo- 
ment’s delay will do you no harm. I 
will be with you again immediately.” 

I left him in my office, while I went 
to another part of the house. When I 
returned, five minutes later, he was gone, 
greatly to my disappointment. But in 
less than half an hour he reappeared, 
looking a little abashed and confused, 
but smiling with the grace and frank- 
ness which were his especial charms. 

“ Doctor Charwell, listen to me,’ he 
began, as he crossed the threshold. “I 
have a speech to make, and I must not 
be interrupted. In the first place, you 
were all right, and I was all wrong, — 
that goes without saying. But that is 
The truth is, there is no 
snare so cunning as common custom. 
You fall into it without stopping to 


matter 


not enough. 


think. Now, everybody out here speaks 
of these people as ‘ Japs,’ — and so have 
I, like the other idiots. 
I should relish hearing myself called a 
‘Yank’! 


I wonder how 


In the same way, I suppose, 
every Japanese woman, high or low, is 
a ‘ girl.’ 
Here have I been putting myself forward 
for the past month as ‘a defender and 
champion of this country and its inhabi- 
tants; and yet I can’t keep my tongue 
from insulting them. 


But this is no excuse for me. 


So much for gen- 
eral principles. Now for particulars. In 
this matter of your friend, I was doubly 
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to blame. I was going to say, when you 
stopped me, that I couldn't stand any 
comparison being made between my sis- 
ter and a Japanese. Now, however, I 
see that if we are bound to be more 
stringent in one case than in the other, 
it should be when Japanese ladies are 
alluded to. For they, unless a good fel- 
low like you happens to be at hand, have 
nobedy to stand up for them. It’s cow- 
ardly, as well as mean, to slight them 
by carelessness of speech. If anybody 
puts an affront upon one of our women, 
—well, my sister, for example, — it 
isn’t necessary that I should be there ; 
a dozen hands will be ready to set the 
matter right. You may bet as heavily 
as you like, doctor, that you will never 
hear me talk about a Japanese ‘girl’ 
again; that is, in any sense that could 
possibly be unpleasant.” 

I let him run his course, because, as 
I have said, I liked the young fellow, 
and was glad to hear how he had rea- 
soned the matter to a fair conclusion. 
But it was evident that he supposed my 
reproof to have been tendered on what 
he called “ general principles,” and did 
not understand the nature and extent of 
my interest in Yone; with which, in- 
deed, nothing had yet occurred to ac- 
I deemed it better, while 
the subject was fresh in our thoughts, to 
let him know that I looked upon myself 
in a measure as her guardian ; and that I 
had deeper reason for sensitiveness with 


quaint him. 


respect to her than with the majority of 
Japanese young women. 

* And so you find it agreeable to visit 
the Santos’ place?” said I, tentatively. 

“ Indeed I do,” he promptly an- 
swered. ‘That clever little lady can 
tell me more in ten minutes, about the 
topics which I am looking into, than I 
ean draw from a professed expert in a 
day. And I suppose there is no harm 
in saying it is a deal pleasanter to get 
information from such a charming source 
than from a set of old humbugs who 
have no sympathy with my investiga- 
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tions, and who, I believe, have to hunt 
up one day what they communicate to 
me the next.”’ 

** And what has Santo to say to your 
making yourself at home there? He 
has not the reputation of being amiable 
to strangers.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to object; and 
the boat furnishes a sufficient excuse for 
frequent calls, as you know very well 
yourself.” 

“ Milton,” I “let us have a 
clearer understanding of this business. 
I may make a mistake, but I think you 
have twice put on a satirical tone in re- 


said, 


ferring to my motive in getting a boat 
from Santo. Now I tell you frankly 
that I had a motive which did not ap- 
pear on the surface” — 
“ Precisely,” interrupted he, pertly. 
“My dear fellow,” said I, “ this is 
no contest of wit. I have no spirit for 
anything of that kind. I throw myself 
on your good feeling, in which I have 
great faith, and beg you to believe that 
I am serious, deeply serious, in all I 
have to say upon this matter. Now, be- 
ing forewarned, you will not wound me, 
I did order the boat for a 
special purpose, — before Yone’s wed- 
ding, you will kindly understand. I 
knew the marriage was inevitable, and I 


I am sure. 


desired to gather some direct knowledge 
of the man upon whose character and 
habits her future comfort must largely 
depend. And now I shall tell you why.” 

[ then related, as succinctly as I 
could, the course of Yone’s joyless life, 
bringing the history no nearer, however, 
than the date when the marriage was 
forced upon her, and suppressing all 
mention of my futile attempt to arrange 
the difficulty by adopting the child. 

I had no reason to complain of an in- 
He was, indeed, more 
moved than I had expected, but there 
was something superficial in his declara- 
tions of sympathy, and many of his ob- 
servations caused me to think he regard- 
ed the whole business as a drama of un- 


attentive listener. 
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doubted pathos, yet one in which he was 
not wholly disinclined to enact some 
part. For the moment, however, I had 
no choice but to trust to his higher in- 
stincts; and I closed the subject by say- 
ing that while I could not suppose he 
would share my feelings, I did rely upon 
him to abstain from doing anything that 
might add to the young 
This seemed to surprise 


girl’s troubles. 
him, but with 
no other response than a warm though 
vague assurance of discreet behavior, he 
hastily took leave. 


XIII. 


THE COIL OF THE SERPENT. 
Through the remainder of the day, 
a restless spirit possessed me, and in the 
evening I sought the never-failing recre- 
ation of a upon the Sumida. I 
started with no definite object, but the 
wind carried me up the stream past the 
islands, and beyond the thick mazes of 
streets and stretch for 
Presently 
I found myself opposite the boat-build- 
er’s domicile, in which a light was still 


sail 


which 
miles along the river-banks. 


canals 


shining, although the hour was late, as 
hours are counted among the Japanese. 
Dropping my sail, I drifted shoreward, 
not precisely conscious of anxiety, but 
desirous rather to assure myself that no 
ground for anxiety existed. The night 
was still and sultry ; but as I drew near 
Santo’s little pier, the voice of Milton, 
talking carelessly and cheerfully, sent 
a sharp chill through me. As I passed 
the extremity of the tiny garden, mak- 
ing no sign of recognition, I was evi- 
dently mistaken for a visitor to Naka- 
mura-ya, the adjoining popular “ tea- 
house,” and no attention was paid to my 
movements. Should I openly proclaim 

The conventional theo- 
ries as to the ignominy of eavesdrop- 


my presence ? 


ping rushed through my mind, and van- 
ished straightway, leaving no indelible 
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impression. What? fetter myself with 
chivalrous fancies and affectations, when 
the promise given me.a few hours earlier 
had been thus shamelessly broken? Not 
quite so childish. Since accident had 
brought me to the situation, I felt no 
more compunction in discovering what 
mischief might be afoot than any man 
would feel in using all means of rescu- 
ing an unwitting prey from a venomous 
snake. 

It was not long, nevertheless, before 
the step which I thus hastily decided 
upon taking proved to be a most unwise 
one, at least in so far as its effect upon 
myself was concerned. It brought me 
a half hour of torment such as I never 
thought I could be called to undergo. 
But I gave no heed, in my impulsive 
determination, to any consequences ex- 
cepting those upon which Yone’s safety 
seemed to depend. <A fence, projecting 
into the river, separated Santo’s premises 
from the tea-house grounds, and I drew 
my boat close to its farther side, within 
the broad shadow which it cast upon the 
surface of the water. ‘This was the only 
spot not brilliantly lighted by the moon, 
and the concealment was doubly desiva- 
ble, for the reason that the favorite place 
of resort was filled with guests, whose 
loud speech revealed that some of them 
were foreigners. I had certainly no 
wish to be observed, even by strangers, 
under the peculiar circumstances, and I 
held myself close to the convenient bar- 
rier, invisible to all, but able to discern 
everything around me. Through the 
apertures of the roughly laid boards I 
saw Yone and her untimely visitor, sit- 
ting upon a bench near the shore. At 
a little distance, a dim figure was per- 
ceptible, partly outstretched upon the 
ground, and partly propped against a 
tree. This, I assumed, was Santo; and 
although his silence indicated that he 
was probably asleep, his mere presence 
afforded me an unspeakable satisfac- 
tion. 

The conversation, which had been in- 
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terrupted by my approach, was soon re- 
sumed. 

“How lovely the night is!” said 
Milton. ‘ Sometimes I think there 
are no moonlights like these in your 
country.” 

‘** Many persons say so, and I am glad 
to believe it,” was the answer, in Yone’s 
tranquil and tender accents. 

“It is like fairyland,” he said. “ * In 
such a night as this’ ” — 

He left the quotation unfinished, and 
after a little hesitation Yone added, tim- 
idly, ** When the sweet wind’” — 

“Why,” interrupted Milton, in sur- 
prise, ‘do you know those lines ? ” 

“T know them well,” she replied ; 
* once I tried to translate them. They 
are like music, and if I close my eyes I 
‘an see wonderful things, when I repeat 
them. It is strange that such language 
should come from deceitful mouths.” 

“ Deceitful! What do you mean?” 

* Their beautiful, but 
faithfulness was not in their hearts.” 

“ Poor Jessica! 


words were 
I won’t attempt to 

defend Lorenzo, but pretty Jessica, — 
she could n’t help herself, you know.” 

‘** She deserted her father.” 

* Oh, that is your way of looking at 
it. So you don’t like Jessica ?”’ 

‘* Her father trusted her, and she be- 
It is not possible to like 
a woman who would do that. But what 


trayed him. 


she said was like a charm.” 

“Would you not be glad to see the 
places they spoke of ?” 

“ Have you seen them ?” 

“ T have been near them, at any rate. 
Have you never thought of going to find 
them ?” 

“T did, once; it was only for a few 
days.” 

* Why should you not think of it 
for 


Will 


wish we could search 
those enchanted regions together. 
you go with me, Yone ?” 

* You are very merry, Mr. Milton. I 
must be contented with my own little 


” 
country. 


again? I 
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There was not much in this to make 
me uneasy, but I already began to re- 
gret that I had not broken in upon 
them at the moment of my arrival, and 
put an end to Still, for 
Yone’s sake, I would stay and learn a 
little more. 


the dialogue. 


* Do not speak so sadly ; we all have 


our troubles.” said Milton, in a 


tone 
which conveyed but a slight conception 
of what trouble meant, — “all of us, 
young and old.” 


“ You 


answered. “ 


me,”’ she 
My troubles 


have one best friend who 


do not understand 
[ am not sad. 
are gone. I 
has taken them away. I have no wish 
to think of them, now.” 

‘Who is that friend, Yone ? ” 

“You The 
Charwell.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know him. 
fellow. but I 


was so powerful. 


know him. 


good Dr. 
He is an ex- 
did not think 
What, can he remove 


cellent he 
everybody’s troubles, then ? ” 

“ He has cured mine.” 

“ What, all?” 

“Tf I had any, I would go to him, 
and then I should suffer no more.” 

“You have great confidence in him!” 
exclaimed Milton, somewhat  pettishly. 
“And so, if you should ever be weary 
of this hard life 
I suppose 
relief.” 


and dull home of yours, 


you would look to him for 

It needed strong resolution to keep 
me quiet at this point, for I was per- 
suaded that the young, man had a more 
vicious purpose than was disclosed in his 
words. But I kept myself under con- 
trol, confident that Yone’s unsuspecting 
simplicity would be the most effective 
foil to his projects. 

“ My life is not hard, 
and my home is not dull. 


Mr. Milton, 
Dr. Charwell 


knows that; and truly, it is his good 
friendship that helps me to enjoy so 


much. Oh, no, my life is 


and 


very easy 
very kind. 
When my neighbors are ill, he lets me 


go to them freely, and I think by and 


now, my husband is 
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by he will permit me to have a little 
school, all for myself.” 

“ Wonderful privileges, Yone ! ” 

“That is true, although you do not 
seem to speak in earnest. Not many 
wives in my country are allowed so 
much. It is different, I know, in yours.” 

“Yes, you may well say that. In 
Boston, now, we would find better work 
the 


the 


for these pretty hands than nursing 
pauper neighborhood, and teaching 
young rabble hereabout.” 

ss I do not think 
Charwell would say so.” 

“ Dr. My dear 
Yone, I don’t believe he knows whether 


Setter work ? 


Dr. 


Charwell, indeed ! 
these little hands are coarse or delicate, 
rough or smooth; still less what they 
are fit for.” 

Yone laughed. 

“Do you think rough hands are a 
misfortune ?” she asked. 

“ A creat misfortune for a girl like 
you.” 

“ Well, there is 
the did 
were rough indeed, a year ago. 
do not call that a trouble. 
ing. 


then, one trouble 


which doctor remove. ‘They 
But I 
That is noth- 
I think of the sore places in my 
heart that he has known how to heal. 
Nobody else could do that.” 

He made no immediate answer, but 
a moment later I heard him say, in 
a much lower tone, — 

“Yes, they are smooth now, and soft 
as down, — this one, at Is the 


other like it ? 


least. 
Let me see.” 

Reach- 
ing for an oar, I prepared to push the 


My patience was exhausted. 


boat around the intervening wood-work, 
and put an end to the knavish work ; 
but before I could move from my posi- 
tion, a throng of merry-makers issued 
from the tea-house, and ran noisily down 
To 
my consternation, I saw that it was com- 
posed of residents in the foreign district 
of Tokio, to all of whom both Yone and 
I were well known, while most of them 
had heard of Milton, if they had not 


a pathway toward the river-side. 
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met him. I could not venture upon a 
movement which would expose me to 
their view, and inevitably direct their at- 
tention to the occupants of the neighbor- 
ing garden. If they should get a glimpse 
of the scene, their tongues would be 
wagging, the next day, all over the set- 
tlement. Though in a fever of indigna- 
tion, I was compelled to govern myself, 
and to continue silent while the colloquy 
proceeded. 

“ Surely my hands are both alike,” 
said Yone; “but it is not comfortable 
for me when you hold them.” 

** Only one, then, Yone.” 

“No, Mr. Milton, there is no mean- 
ing in it.” 

“ You are very severe with me, but I 
suppose that is the privilege of beauty 
here, as in other lands.” 

*“ You do forget that it is not pleasant 
for me to hear you speak in that way. 
I have asked you not to do it, many 
times before.” 

“T forget nothing that you say to me, 
but it is hard if I may not tell you what 
T think. You know it is the truth.” 

“That I do not know. 
do not give so many thoughts as foreign- 


Indeed, we 


ers to what our appearance is like. It 
does not seem to me that this can be the 
truth. Iam sorry to be rude, but I am 
sure itis not true. You are makin 
jest of me, Mr. Milton.” 

“ Every word I utter is earnest and 
sincere. 


a 


o 
oD 


I never thought you would 
doubt that.” 

* Then I shall beg you, as a favor, not 
to repeat these things.” 

“T will only insist, then, that you are 
severe. I wonder if you 
with everybody. 


are as severe 
say Dr. Char- 
are a beauty, 


I dare 
well might tell you you 
withont offense.” 

“ Dr. Charwell may say anything.” 

“ And why not I, Yone? ” 

She made no reply. I was exasper- 
ated at the inaction which the delay of 
the pleasure-party imposed upon me, 
and waited only for their departure to 
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leap on shore and drag the young scamp 
away. But now I could not even stir, 
much less call out, they were so near. 
“Tell me, my little girl, why not?” 
repeated Milton, more urgently. 
“T cannot tell you,” she returned, in 
“ Indeed, 


I am very ignorant of 


a somewhat changed voice. 
I do not know. 
many things.” 

“ Among others, I may mention my 
first name. 
that.” 

“Oh, yes, I know it.” 

“Then why do you not use it? I 
call you ‘ Yone ;’ 
‘ Arthur.’ ” 

‘You know that is impossible.” 


You evidently do not know 


you should call me 


‘Why, you will do nothing to please 
me. I would do anything for you.” 

“ Ah, you are a learned gentleman; 
you know what is right, and will not 
make mistakes. There is nothing 


Wo- 


men, with us, are never known by their 


strange if you call me ‘ Yone.’ 
family names. Those belong to Japan- 
ese men, only. But among foreigners — 
No, no, Mr. Milton, I have studied a 
little. Your young ladies do not speak 
so familiarly to gentlemen, unless they 
are relations, or at least very intimate 
friends.” 

“Very well, let us 
friends.” 


be intimate 

“ Now you are jesting again.” 

“ Listen, Yone: do you call Dr. Char- 
well by his first name ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Not even when you are alone with 
him ? ” 

“Why, no, indeed ; how can any dif- 
ference be?” 
“Ah, you think there cannot ‘ any 
But if should ask 


difference be.’ he 


you?” 

“ Ah, then —if he told me, I should 
do it.” 

“You are submissive enough to him, 
T see.” 

“T should know it would be right.” 

* And your — your husband ? ” 
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“ Well?” 
* You call him by his first — that is, 
his second name? ” ? 
“Oh, no!” 


“What, not your husband ? 
“No, never! ” 
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”> 


“ How singular! But — you will ex- 
cuse all my questions, Yone; you know 
I am trying to learn a great deal about 
the Japanese customs in a short time. 
Let me ask you if all the wives are so 
reserved in speaking to their husbands.” 


*“ That is better. I mean it is much 


easier to answer about all in general — 
everybody in Japan —than when you 
Well, it is 
When the 
persons are both young, I suppose they 
the 
first name; or, in any case, after they 


question me about myself. 
different in different houses. 


use what with your countrymen is 


have long been married, they probably 
use it. I do not know very well about 
these things, myself. I have lived much 
alone. Others could explain it more 
exactly.” 

* But you know enough to decide how 
to address your husband.” 

“That is very simple. A young wife 
must not be too — must not ‘ take liber- 
ties,’ I think you say, with a husband 
much older than herself. I show the 
respect which I owe by speaking only 
his family name. That is more suitable 
to him, and more ” — 

“More agreeable to you, no doubt,” 
said Milton, as she suddenly paused. 

“Tt is proper that it should be so,” 
she answered; “and now, shall we not 
talk of something else? ”’ 

“One moment, Yone; only a mo- 
ment more. This is curious. It seems 
there is a choice in your mind between 
your husband and the worthy doctor. 
You would willingly call Charwell by 
the friendlier name, but it is not agree- 
able to do the same by your husband.” 

* You confuse me, Mr. Milton. It is 

1 In Japan, as most readers are probably 
aware, the name of the family precedes the dis- 
tinguishing name of each member thereof. 
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easy for you to do that. I have told 
you that I am not clever. I cannot an- 
swer any of your questions now, but you 
have given me many things to ask Dr. 
Charwell about.” 

“Dr. Charwell forever! I 
Yone, I believe you 
man.” 

“ That, indeed, I 


composedly. 


declare, 
are in love with the 


am,” she answered, 
“T always have been, 
since I was a little gil. 
laughing at me. 


3ut you are 
Why do you laugh? 
Do you make sport of me with strange 
phrases? Oh, that is very unfair,” 
and she lightly laughed, herself. “TI 
never heard that phrase before. But I 
will always tell you I love Dr. Charwell. 
I cannot love him too much.” 

“Indeed! And what does your hus- 
band say to that?” 

“ Why, 


nothing; what should he 
say ? 

‘He is aware of it?” 

“Of course he is. Everybody who 
knows Yamada Yone,” she added, with 
an unusual ring in her clear tones, 
“surely knows that. Her life would be 
all dreariness and gloom but for the good- 
ness of that one friend, and her heart 
must be false and base before she for- 
gets the love that belongs to him. Are 
you trying, Mr. Milton, to speak in a 
way which I do not understand ? ” 

The revelers had by this time entered 
their boats, but they were in no haste to 
depart, and while they lingered I was 
chained to my dark corner, though the 
detention tortured me. Santo’s heavy 
breathing reminded me of his presence, 
which was in some sense a relief, and 
assisted me to hold myself in check. 

Milton’s next words were in a more 
subdued and humble strain : — 

* Forgive me, Yone ; I would not vex 
you for the world. It is right that you 
should cling to your old friend, and I 
honor your fidelity. But I can’t help feel- 
ing envious, — just a little ; that is nat- 
ural, you know. Do not think ill of me. 
Give me your hand before I go.” 
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“You have had my hand, already.” 
“Tf you deny me, I shall know you 

are displeased. Why, what is it, to 

clasp hands? With us it means only a 

greeting or a farewell, but to refuse is 

a mark of real dislike.” 

‘You shall not suppose that, — no, in- 
deed. And I do not believe you would 
mislead me. It would be very easy, but 
You shall take 
my hand, and I will trust you, for I 
have heard that you are good to all the 
people of my country.” 

“ Thank you, Yone; 1” His voice 
faltered, and I hoped his treacherous 
soul was shaken by this evidence of her 
frank and confiding innocence. 

“Your hand trembles,” 
“are you not well?” 


not — not very brave. 


” Fe | 
she said; 


Jon’t 
move; keep as you are,— one second, 
only.” 


“Yes, yes, I am quite well. 


Once more there was a pause; and 
when Yone spoke again, it was with a 
sternness so strangely at variance with 
her usual placidity as to make it mani- 
fest that she had cause for deep resent- 
ment. 

“ You have done a foolish thing, Mr. 
Milton, — foolish and wrong. It is to 
your You never 
done it if we were not alone and in the 
dark. Yet I am glad there is no one to 
see. Ido not wish it known that any 
man could treat me with scorn. Now 
I shall arouse my husband, and you will 
go.” 

I felt as if the blood would burst from 
my veins, 


shame. would have 


and nothing but the over- 
whelming certainty of the malignant 
scandal that would follow an exposure 
could have stayed my hand an instant. 
Why had I yielded to the mad impulse 
that tempted me to wait and prove the 
villainy with which my poor child was 
to be assailed? But the loiterers were 
starting at last; a minute more, and I 
should be free. 

* Yone, you hurt me terribly,” said 
Milton, with intense vehemence, though 
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speaking scarcely above a whisper. “I 
will go, if I must, but I pray you to 
hear one last word. There was no scorn 
in what I did. It is an act of rever- 
ence; I swearit is. A man of honor may 
put his lips to an empress’s hand. It is 
the token of his loyalty and devotion. 
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I am telling you what every American 
and European knows to be the truth. 
Ask whom you like. Ask Dr. Char- 
well.” 

“Tt is not needful. No one shall 
teach me falsehoods, Mr. Milton. There 
was no reverence in what you did. I 
I do 


not know that you are a man of honor.” 


know that [ am not an empress. 
“Tf you could see all that is in my 
heart, you would not hate me, Yone.” 


“T do not hate you. You have no 


right to say it.” 

‘Then listen to me; you shall listen ; 
I will not go until I have told you the 
Don’t be afraid; I would not 
harm you to save my life a thousand 
times over. 


whole. 


But I must be heard.” 

“T am not at all afraid; that is not 
my feeling. But now I am very sure 
that you are ill.” 

** By Heaven, I am ill, and no living 
being but you can help me! Don’t you 
see, Yone? Can’t you pity me?” 

“T can pity, but it is folly to say that 
I can help you. I wish Dr. Charwell 
were here.” 
shot from the 
shore in a body, their oceupants shout- 


The tea-house boats 
ing and singing gayly, as they swept 
down the stream. My time had come. 

“* He is here!” I cried, swinging my- 
self around the partition, and bursting 
through the network of willows which 
fringed the low bank. 


XIV. 


SHORT AND SHARP. 
Yone sprang up from the bench on 


which she had been sitting, and came 
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Milton also 
rose, and advanced less rapidly. Santo, 
startled from his drowsy torpor, lifted 
himself with a series of jerks, and stood 
by the tree which had supported him. 


hastily to the water’s edge. 


“‘T was wishing for you,” said Yone. 
“Mr. Milton is 


think you say.” 


not — not himself, I 
‘*T have come for him,” I answered ; 
“he is not fit to be here. Your hand, 
Milton.” 

He gave it mechanically, half uncon- 


scious of what he was doing ; and before 


eis 
another word was spoken, he had taken 
an involuntary header into my boat, 
lay crouched and 
thwarts, in 


he 
the 


where tangled 


among most unheroic 
guise. 

“Qh, be careful,” said Yone; “Iam 
sure that is dangerous.” 

“ No danger now,” I replied ; “he is 
in my charge.” 

“ But I fear he is ill,” she persisted. 
“T pray you to take heed.” 

“T shall do what is necessary,” I 
said, curtly ; “have no concern.” Then, 
changing my speech to French, in order 
to be understood by my captive alone, 
and struggling masterfully to deliver 
myself with apparent lightness and ease, 
I added, * You will go with me without 
opening your mouth to these people, 
or i 


send Yone away, and not only repeat 


will drag you back to the shore, 
every word you have spoken, but also 
explain your damnable meaning, from 
beginning to end, to old Santo. Choose, 
quickly.” 

il io,’ muttered ; “but let 
loose my wrist, unless you mean to break 
it with your infernal surgical sleight of 
hand.” 

In fact, I had a grip of iron, in those 
days, and an athletic skill which I sel- 
Releasing Milton, 
I remarked to Santo, who still stood on 


he 


dom knowingly used. 


the bank, dreamily wondering, that my 
countryman had broken an engagement 
with me, and compelled me to look sharp- 


ly after him. I asked him to toss me 
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Milton’s hat, made rapid excuses for our 
abrupt departure, and with the least possi- 
ble delay began pulling vigorously down 
the stream, wholly regardless of the con- 
clusions that might be drawn from my 
behavior. 

Under the shadow of 
(Great Bridge), I rested 
Milton had picked himself 
sat motionless in the stern. 


the O-hashi 
on my oars. 
together, and 
“‘ Now, sir,” I began, “I will hear 
whatever you have to say.” 

“T have nothing to say, that I know 
of,” he answered, sullenly. 

“ That will not do,” said I; “ several 
things must be said and settled between 
us, this night.” 

“T’ll say, then, for one thing,” he re- 
sponded, “that you are not to imagine 
you frighten me by any of this fantastic 
performance. I was taken by surprise 
when you appeared, and I submitted in 
order to spare Yone.” 

“To spare her!” I retorted. “Ay, 
that was obvious. You had been spar- 
ing her, all along.” 

“Oh, I see; a listener!” he scoffed. 
said I, “a 
just that; and never likely to be better 


“Yes, sir,” listener, — 
contented with myself than when listen- 
ing under such conditions and with such 
So none of that 
cheap sarcasm, if you please. 


a purpose in view. 

“TJ don’t know what ‘you may have 
heard, but ” — 

“Tt does not matter,” I interposed. 
“T had a surfeit long before I could get 
at you.” 

“You saw that Santo was there,’ he 
observed, after a short silence. 

“Yes ; 


he took in the proceedings. 


and I saw the intelligent part 
I have 
no high opinion of Japanese husbands 
generally, and no especial admiration for 
Santo as a particular specimen; but I 
can tell you he would have pounded your 
skull to splinters with the rudder of 
your own decoy yacht, if he had sus- 
pected your infamous devices, — if you 
had not barred his comprehension by 
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your despicable use of a language he 
does not understand. Nor my poor 
hunted child, neither,” I added, pre- 
sently. ‘“‘ Her honest studies, thank God, 
have taught her none of the meaning of 
such foulness as you have tried to poison 
her with to-night. Poor girl, poor girl! 
To think that her first revelation of de- 
ceit and treachery should reach her 
through me, after all!” 

I broke off with a gasp of pain and 
fury, and again betook myself to driving 
the boat madly through the water. Re- 
gaining some part of my self-possession, I 
waited a second time, under the lower 
bridge, and resumed the dialogue in a 
less excited key, if not in milder words. 

“There is no reason in wasting our 
breath, Mr. Milton; you have broken 
faith with me, and I shall be extremely 
short in my measures with you. Within 
this week, that is to say by the next 
steamer which goes westward, you will 
leave Japan. 
choice as to direction, but here you shall 
not stay.” 

“ A likely matter!” he 
ingly. 

“ A certain matter,” I responded, with 
emphasis. “In token of which, I will 
go with you to-morrow to Yokohama, 
while you engage 

“ And if ? — 

“ And if you refuse, I will not only 
disgrace you (for I begin to doubt your 
sensitiveness to that sort of treatment), 
but I will beat you as such a cowardly 
eur should be beaten ; not one day, but 
every day, and in the public streets, 
until you go elsewhere to heal your 
broken bones. Oh, yes, sir; and all who 
see shall know for what villainy you are 
punished.” 


Or, you may take your 


replied, jeer- 


your passage.” 


“This is very lively language,” said 
Milton, speaking in a manner curiously 


at variance with his usual buoyancy and 
heartiness ; “‘ but it will do no harm to 
you or your object if you listen to me 


fora moment. As to your threats, if I 
know myself at all, they do not move 
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me one particle. J don’t know whether 
you have the power to execute them, to 
begin with ” — 

“Stop, sir,” I interjected ; “you are 
perfectly aware that I am incapable of 
It is 
true that I am speaking in great exas- 


a vain boast on a theme like this. 


peration, and at a later hour I may see 
cause to modify my plans with regard to 
you; but:there is no more doubt in your 
mind than in mine that I can accom- 
plish all I choose to warn you of.” 

‘Well, it doesn’t strike me as formi- 
dable. If I really feel myself in bodily 
peril,” he pursued, with a sneer, “I dare 
say I can provide myself with some con- 
trivance to keep you at a reasonable dis- 
tance.” 

“Since you show your hand so plain- 
ly,” I rejoined, “I will use my present 
opportunity. I shall take you straight- 
way to my house, and keep watch over 
you, as I would over any other vicious 
and cunning wild beast, until to-morrow. 
Then the order for your passage shall go 
to Yokohama by telegraph. This pro- 
gramme is quite as easy as the other, — 
perhaps easier.” 

“ You had better hear me to the end,” 
he answered. “I don’t propose to go to 
your house to-night, and you will not get 
me there unless you have some clever 
device for killing me first. What I do 
T will — I will — well, 
I have undoubtedly broken the pledge 


propose is this. 


I gave you this day, and what I feel 
about that you are not likely ever to 
know.” His voice fell gloomily, and for 
After a brief 


pause he continued: “We will drop 


a moment he was silent. 
promises, then. My statement is that 
I shall voluntarily be at your house to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock, or 
earlier, if you choose. This subject can 
then be taken up again, on any basis 
that suits you. To that I consent, and 
to nothing else. That is all I have to 
say, and all I undertake to perform, for 
the present.”’ 

A hundred feverish thoughts raced 
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through my brain, as I propelled the 
boat toward Tsukiji, the foreign district 
of Tokio, at more moderate speed than 
before. I was not wholly unconscious 
of the wildness of my recent speech, 
nor of the violence of my menaces. But 
I was, nevertheless, at the moment, as 
ready to carry them through as I was 
unquestionably able, so far as physical 
strength was concerned. It was an ac- 
cident, to which I had never given much 
consideration, that I possessed far more 
than the average muscular force ; and in 
my bitter rave against this smooth-faced 
rogue, it seemed as if it had been given 
me only to bruise and maim, or perhaps 
to crush him out of existence, if he 
ventured to resist the orders I 
lay upon him. 


should 
As the moments flew by, 
however, other considerations began to 
fill my mind. The fierce desire for an 
immediate revenge gradually gave way 
to more prudent reflections as to what 
was most important for Yone’s welfare. 
Was it my part to create or to magnify 
a new and This was 
precisely what I had striven to avoid. by 
keeping myself from observation by the 
party at Nakamura-ya. 


cruel seandal ? 


Rapidly adjust- 


THE MARRIAGE 


TuHE rise of Independency in Eng- 
land, its relation and its consequences to 
Episcopacy, as well as the revolution 
which it involved in the celebration of 
marriage, were set 


forth in the preced- 
ing number of The Atlantic. This great 
religious reform, culminating in the sev- 
enteenth century, obtained in England 
but a short public triumph against the 
absolutism firmly seated in the Church 
and the State. Its 
was to spread in society influences 
that worked toward the future devel- 
opment of toleration in religion and of 


main effect there 
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ing these views, I adopted, not without 
misgiving at the time, what I am now 
well assured was the wiser conclusion. 
By acceding to Milton’s proposal, I 
should run no risk of his escaping me. I 
could keep as strict a guard upon hin, 
for my purpose, in his own house as in 
my own. As we drew near the landing- 
steps, I said : — 

“Very well, Mr. Milton, I agree to 
your suggestion. I shall expect you not 
later than eight, to-morrow.” 

But it appeared that his ideas had also 
undergone a change, for he answered, as 
he stepped ashore, — 

*T shall be there, Dr. Charwell, un- 
less, indeed, you prefer a more prompt 
discussion. I see an advantage in that, 
which did not oceur to me when you 
spoke before. It is not late. Ifyou are 
as little inclined to sleep as I am, and 
are disposed to give an hour, at once, to 
the matter in hand, I will go with you, 
and let you hear my determination, as 
it now shapes itself before me.” 

I was surprised, but by no means ill- 
satisfied. assent, I led 
the way to my quarters, a few paces dis- 
tant. 


Signifying my 


i. H. House. 


THE COLONIES. 


democracy in politics. But in the new 
England, free from counteracting forces, 
this reform became the immediate, open, 
and controlling power in establishing so- 
Hence civil celebration of 
marriage which it involved, and which 
in England obtained under Cromwell, 
in the time of Puritan supremacy, but 


ciety. the 


a short legal existence and recognition, 
and then entirely disappeared, was from 
the first firmly established in America, 
and has here continued to exist to this 
day. 


From Holland a body of English 
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refugees brought Independency to New 
England in 1620. Also from England 
“ame successive expeditions, with which 
were many non-conformists, including 
ministers episcopally ordained. But, 
once in America, only slight religious 
differences were found between the non- 
conformist of Massachusetts Bay and 
the Pilgrim of Plymouth. The colonists 
of Massachusetts and of Plymouth, as 
well of New Haven and of 
Connecticut, were all alike fleeing from 
the errors and the corruption of Epis- 


as those 


copacy ; and Independent principles pre- 
vailed in the founding of Church and of 
State. This community of religious be- 
lief and practice, as well as the political 
union between the colonies against com- 
mon enemies, aided in assimilating their 
laws and their As Palfrey 
says, ‘ Their severai codes bear witness 
to a substantial uniformity in the social 
system which grew up among them.” 
At the foundation of that system was a 
deep appreciation of the dignity of the 
family and of the necessity of strict mar- 
riage laws. As stated in the Connecti- 
cut Code of Law, it was believed that 
“the p'spity and well being of Com- 
onweles doth much depend vppon the 


customs. 


well gouernment and ordering of p'ticu- 
lar Familyes, w*" in an ordinary way 
cannot be expected where the rules of 
God are neglected in laying the founda- 
tion of a family state.” 

But in interpreting “ the rules of God” 
through the medium of their religious 
belief, these colonists were led to forsake 
all precedent, and to institute a form of 
marriage celebration unique in modern 
times. Its chief feature was that a 
marriage, to be valid, must be celebrated 
before a civil magistrate. “TI suppose,” 
says Hutchinson, “there had been no in- 
stance of a marriage, lawfully celebrated, 
by a layman in England, when they left 
it. I believe there was no instance of 
marriage by a clergyman after they ar- 
rived, during their charter ; but it was al- 
ways done by a magistrate, or by persons 
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specially appointed for that purpose, 
who were confined to particular towns 
or districts.” ‘We do not wish to in- 
troduce here,’ said Winthrop, “the 
English custom of solemnities at a mar- 


riage. If any minister is present, he 
might bestow an exhortation; but we 
adhere to the strict Protestant principle 
that marriage is purely a civil right.” 
At first, the solemnization by the mag- 
istrate, to the exclusion of the minister, 
was sustained only by public opinion, not 
The reason was stated 
by Winthrop in 1636: * To make a law 
that marriage should not be solemnized 


by positive law. 


by ministers is repugnant to the laws of 
England; but to bring it a custom by 
practice for the magistrate to perform it 
is by no law made repugnant.” It was 
not until 1646, when the had 
long existed and their brethren in Eng- 


custom 


land were gaining political power, that 
the colonists of Massachusetts Bay dared 
to make it alaw. It was then enacted 
that “‘as the ordinance of marriage is 
honorable amongst all, so should it be 
accordingly solemnized . . . no person 
whatsoever in this jurisdiction shall join 
any persons together in marriage, but 
the magistrate, or such other as the Gen- 
eral Court or Court of Assistants shall 
authorize in such place where no magis- 
trate is near. Nor shall any join them- 
selves in marriage, but before some mag- 
istrate or person authorized as aforesaid.” 
Two years later, the New Haven Colony 
Laws ordered “that no man unless he 
be a Magistrate in this Jurisdiction, or 
expressly allowed by the General Court, 
shall marry any persons, and that in a 
publick place.” In the colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, ac- 
cording to a law of 1647, every mar- 
riage, to be lawful, had to be “ confirmed 
before the head officer of the Towne.” 
And the colony of Connecticut recog- 
nized a similar principle in the ** Code 
of Law established by the General Court 
in 1650.” 

Of course, upon the passage of Crom- 
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well’s Act in 1653, establishing in Eng- 
land the civil celebration of marriage, 
these colonial statutes ceased to be “ re- 
pugnant to the laws of England.” But 
as the English statute was soon repealed, 
the same objection revived, and these 
laws were singled out as obnoxious by 
the king. Indeed, in 1682, Randolph, 
the king’s agent, advised that all mar- 
riages should be declared void “ but 
such as are made by the minister, of the 
Church of England.’”’ Nevertheless, the 
General Court resolved to make no 
change in the law, and none was made. 

But the colonists had denied to minis- 
ters the power of celebrating marriage, 
not so much from religious convictions 
as from their recollection of priestly op- 
pression, and their fear of its recurrence 
in their midst under a new form; and 
as the recollection grew dim, the fear 
ceased. Accordingly, toward the close 
of the seventeenth century, there began 
a reaction throughout New England to- 
ward a renewal of religious associations 


in the nuptial ceremony. Thus the Gen- 


eral Court of Connecticut enacted, in 
1694, that “ this court doe for the sattis- 
faction of such as are conscienciously 
desireous to be marryed by the ministers 
of their plantations, doe grant the or- 
dayned ministers of the seuerall planta- 
tions in the Colony liberty to joyne in 
marriage ;”’ and in Massachusetts, a pro- 
vincial statute of 1692-3 provided that 
“every justice of the peace within the 
county where he resides, and every set- 
tled minister in any town, shall and are 
hereby respectively empowered and au- 
This 
innovation was adopted in the rest of 
New England, and gradually replaced 
the former custom. Hutchinson, writing 
“ At this 
day marriages are solemnized by the cler- 
gy ; and although the law admits of its 
being done by a justice of the peace, 
yet not one in many hundreds is per- 
formed by them.” 

There is evidence that prior to 1692, 


thorized to solemnize marriages.” 


about sixty years later, says: 
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to constitute marriage, there was re- 
quired, besides the presence of the mag- 
istrate, the publication of intentions of 
marriage, if not also the consent of the 
legal guardians of the parties to be mar- 
ried ; that, in other words, a celebration 
before a magistrate did not in law cre- 
ate the marriage state unless preceded by 
such publication and consent. To this 
effect the law of 1647, in the colony of 
Rhode Island Providence Planta- 
tions, is very strong: 


and 

“No eontract or 
Man and a Woman 
as Man and Wife, 
shall be owned from henceforth threw- 
out the Whole Colonie as a lawful mar- 
riage . . . but such as are in the first 
place, with the parents, then orderly 
published in two severall meetings of the 
‘Townsmen.” 


agreement between a 
to owne each other 


Nearly as strong are the 
words of the New Haven Colony Laws: 
“No person shall be either contracted 
or joyned in Marriage before the in- 
tention of the parties proceeding there- 
in, hath been three times published, at 
some time of publick Lecture, or Town 
meeting in the Town, or ‘Towns where 
the parties, or either of them dwel, or 
do ordinarily reside; or be set up in 
writing upon some post of the meeting 
house door . . . by the space of four- 
in the Massachusetts 
statute of 1646: “ Nor shall any magis- 


teen daies.”” So 


trate, or other person authorized as afore- 
said, join any persons in matriage, or 
suffer them to join together in marriage 
in their presence, before the parties to 
be married have been published accord- 
ing to law.” 

At any rate, with the coming of the 
provincial charter the strictness of the 
colonial period was relaxed. To be sure, 
the statute of 1695 made the provisions 
for publication and consent more specific. 
No magistrate or minister was allowed 
to celebrate “ marriage without Certifi- 
cate produced under the Hand of the 
Clerk of the several Towns where the 
parties respectively dwell, that the 
Names and Intentions of the said Par- 
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ties have been entered with him fifteen 
Days before Hand ; and that due Publi- 
cation... has been made... Nor 
without evident Signification that the 
Parents of such Persons, or others whose 
immediate Care or Government they are 
under, are knowing of, and consenting 
to such Marriage.”’ But the penalty for 
infringement of this law was not nullity 
of the marriage, but a fine of fifty pounds 
upon the minister or magistrate con- 
cerned. This was substantially the law 
in Massachusetts till 1787; and Chief 
Justice Parsons ruled, in interpreting it, 
that ‘when a justice or minister shall 
solemnize a marriage, . . . although 
without publication of the banns of mar- 
riage and without the consent of the par- 
ents or guardians, such marriage would 
be unquestionably lawful, although the 
officer would incur a penalty of fifty 
pounds for a breach of his duty,” The 
example of Massachusetts was followed 
by the rest of New England. More 
definite provisions were made for the 
publication of banns, and for the consent 
of parents or guardians ; but a fine was 
made the sole penalty of their infringe- 
ment. The same could be said of the 
registration of marriage, provision for 
which was early made throughout New 
England. 

But in most, if not in all, of New Eng- 
land, the interposition of a minister or 
magistrate continued to be indispensable 
in law to constitute the marriage state. 
The Massachusetts Act of 1695, above 
mentioned, provided that “no Person 
other than a Justice of the Peace, and that 
within his own county only, or ordained 
minister, and that only in the Town 
where he is settled in the Work of the 


Ministry, shall or may presume to join 
any 


Persons together in Marriage.” 
This statute continued in force till 1786, 
and Chief Justice Parsons said of it: 
“ The statute would be substantially con- 
formed to, if the parties were to make 
the mutual engagement in the presence 
of the justice or minister, with his as- 
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sent, he undertaking to act on that oc- 
easion in his official character. But 
without such assent and undertaking 
. . . the marriage, I am well satisfied, 
will not be solemnized pursuant to, nor 
be a lawful marriage within, the stat- 
ute.” As regards Connecticut, Swift’s 
System of Laws, published in 1795, 
after reciting that only ministers and 
magistrates are empowered to solemnize 
marriage, states: “ An erroneous opin- 
ion has prevailed that any person not a 
minister or justice of the peace may 
join persons in marriage, but this opin- 
ion is clearly against law.” Hence, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, at least, by 
the prevailing law of New England the 
state of matrimony could not be 
tuted without the intervention of 
ister of the gospel, or of a civil 
trate. 


consti- 
a min- 
magis- 


In the Southern colonies, also, the 
early marriage laws were equally strict, 
although they grew out of a state of so- 
siety very different from that of New 
England. ‘The first settlers of Virginia 
were described by Captain John Smith, 
one of their number, as “ poor gentle- 
men, tradesmen, servingmen, and lib- 
ertines.” Certain it is that the best of 
them were adventurers in quest of gold, 
and most of them were reckless charac- 
ters just returned from the Spanish wars. 
Unlike the Pilgrims, they were not 
troubled by questions of conscience, nor 
were they reluctantly leaving their coun- 
try for the sake of religious freedom. 
Yet some of them were good Churchmen, 
and their charter provided for the estab- 
lishment of the English Church. They 
brought with them an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and Episcopacy was early estab- 
lished and constantly fostered. Of course 
the celebration of marriage according to 
that ritual was, as far as practicable, 

As in England, 
the presence of a clergyman episcopally 
A colonial 
law of 1661-2 provided “that noe mar- 
riage be solemnized nor reputed valid 


adopted in Virginia. 


ordained was indispensable. 
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in law but such as is made by the minis- 
ters according to the laws of England.” 
Indeed, for nearly two hundred years 
after Virginia was settled, neither lay- 
man nor dissenting minister could legal- 
ly celebrate marriage. Society in the 
colony was a reproduction on a small 
scale of that in the mother country ; and 
persecution of papists and of dissenters 
in the latter was imitated in the former. 
The Established Church had the unquali- 
fied and constant support of the Virgin- 
ian aristocracy ; and in 1699, according 
to Lodge, “three or four Presbyterian 
meeting-houses and a Quaker conventicle 
were the only places of worship outside 
the pale of the Church.” But 
thereafter the number of dissenters rap- 


soon 


idly increased, and at the beginning of 
the Revolution they seem to have com- 
posed half of the population. 
sequence, the intolerant spirit declined, 
the Establishment lost ground, and in 


In con- 


the struggle for independence it was 
overthrown. 

Corresponding to this revolution in the 
State and the Church, there was an im- 
portant development in the celebration 
of marriage. Presuming upon the spread 
of tolerance, already dissenting minis- 
ters had joined persons in marriage ; 
and in 1780 and 1784, acts were passed 
confirming such unions, and providing 
that it should be “lawful for any or- 
dained minister of the gospel... to 
celebrate the rites of matrimony accord- 
ing to the forms and customs of the 
church to which he belongs . . . pro- 
vided such minister produces credentials 
of ordination, and of his being in regu- 
lar communion with the Christian soci- 
ety of which he is reputed a member, 
to the county court of the county or 
borough where he resides, shall take the 
oath of allegiance to this commonwealth, 
and give bond with two or more sureties 
in the sum of five hundred pounds for 
the true and legal performance of his 
trust.” 


But even then the number of ministers 
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in the remote sections of Virginia was 
so small that there arose at once the ne- 
cessity of the next step in the develop- 
ment of the law, namely, the giving to 
laymen the power to celebrate marriage. 
By the Act of 1783, the courts in the 
remote counties were “empowered to 
nominate as many sober and discreet 


laymen as will supply the deficiency ; 


and each of the persons so nominated, 
upon taking the oath of allegiance to this 
State, shall receive a license to celebrate 
the rites of matrimony according to the 
forms and the church of 
which he is reputed a member . . . within 
the said county.” In 1794, and repeat- 
edly till 1806, this provision was extend- 


customs of 


ed to other counties, the further require- 
ment being made that each layman thus 
nominated should give bond in the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars for the faithful 
performance of his trust. Thus, toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, Vir- 
ginia reached a point in the development 
of our subject attained by New Eng- 
land fully a hundred years before; 
namely, that for the legal constitution of 
matrimony, the interposition of a minis- 
ter duly ordained, or of a layman spe- 
cially qualified, was indispensable. 

Of course, there were differences of 
detail, between the 
were not essential. 


sections, that 
or example, as re 


two 


gards the civil celebration, in New Eng- 
land it was incidental to the office of a 
regular magistrate, and no religious cere- 
mony was either prescribed or custom- 
ary; but in Virginia, it was the duty of 
an officer not invested otherwise with 
magisterial powers, and he was licensed 
‘to celebrate the rites of matrimony ac- 
cording to the forms and customs of the 
ehurch of which he is reputed a member.” 
So as regards the religious celebration, 
the simple customs prevalent in New 
England were in contrast with the elabo- 
rate ritual adopted in Virginia. <A Vir- 
ginia law of 1631 provided that “no 
mynister shall celebrate matrimony be- 
tweene any persons without a facultie 
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or lycense granted by the Governor, ex- 
cept the baynes of matrimony have beene 
first published three severall Sundays or 
holydays in the time of devyne service 
in the parish churches where the sayd 
persons dwell accordinge to the booke 
of common prayer, neither. . . at any 
unseasonable tymes, but only betweene 
the howers of eight and twelve in the 
forenoone, nor, when banes are thrice 
asked . . . before the parents or guar- 
dians of the parties to be married be- 
inge under the age of twenty and one 
years, shall either personally, or by suf- 
ficient testimony signifie unto him their 
consents given to the said marriage.” 
The same law directed that in each 
parish church a record of all marriages 
should be kept by the minister, that a 
return thereof should be made by the 
clerk to the county court, and that ‘“ mar- 
riages shall be done in the church except 
in cases of necessitie.”’ 

This was substantially the system then 
in force in England, and, as a vital part 
of the Establishment, it was fostered in 
the colony as long as Episcopacy retained 
supremacy. Modifications were allowed 
only so far as seemed necessary to its 
maintenance. 
ministers 


For example, in 1646, 
transgressing its provisions 
were punished with a fine of a thousand 
pounds of tobacco; and in 1661, be- 
cause of the difficulty of publishing banns 
from the scarcity of ministers, and of 
the consequent need of greater facility 
of obtaining license, power was given the 
county court, in place of the governor, 
to issue license to those who gave bond 
that there was no legal obstacle to their 
union. Even when, a century later, as 
stated above, through the same scarcity 
of clergymen and the growth of toler- 
ance, dissenting ministers and laymen 
obtained the power of celebrating mar- 
riage, there were still required in all 
eases the publication of banns or the 
procuring of license, and the perform- 
ance of religious rites. 

But in the more Southern colonies, the 
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Carolinas and Georgia, Episcopacy never 
obtained so firm a hold. The charter of 
the Carolinas, granted in 1669 to the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Duke of Albe- 
marle, and others, did indeed, like the 
Virginia charter, provide for the estab- 
lishment of the English Church. But it 
was long before Episcopal clergymen 
came, and not till 1681 that an Episco- 
pal church was built in South Carolina, 
and that only by private gifts. On the 
other hand, the charter, unlike that of 
Virginia, guaranteed religious freedom ; 
and this, with the liberal policy adopted, 
attracted large numbers of dissenters, 
including French Huguenots, German 
Protestants, and 
These 
substantial and major part of the popu- 
lation. 


Inde- 
colonists formed the 


Massachusetts 
pendents. 


They stoutly resisted taxation 
for Church support, and hence the Es- 
tablishment was for a long time such 
only in name. But about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, a small com- 
pany of corrupt officials, supported by 
the Proprietors and by a faction of 
High-Churchmen, having secured the 
passage of a law excluding from the 
South Carolina Assembly all who dis- 
sented from the Church of England, pro- 
ceeded to enact what is called the Church 
Act of 1704, establishing 
parochial system of church 


a complete 
government, 
and forbidding magistrates, under penal- 
ty, to celebrate marriage. Although the 
Church Act was soon repealed, Episco- 
pacy continued till the Revolution nomi- 
nally to be acknowledged and _ estab- 
lished. 

Thus the marriage law of the Caro- 
linas was at first in conformity with that 
of England; but the 
of dissenters and the 


growing strength 
of Epis- 
copal clergymen caused, as it did in 
Virginia, the introduction of the civil 
Colonel Byrd, 
writing about 1728, says that in North 
Carolina, “for want of men in holy or- 
ders, justices of the peace and members 
of the council were empowered to cele- 


scarcity 


celebration of marriage. 
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brate marriage.” In the same colony 
the Act of 1741 provided “that every 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
and for want of such any lawful magis- 
trate,” could perform the marriage cere- 
mony, but not “ without license first had 
. - - or thrice publication of banns, as 
prescribed by the rubrick in the book of 
common prayer.” The magistrate who, 
in a parish where a minister resided, 
united persons in marriage without first 
getting leave of such minister was liable 
to a fine of five hundred pounds. 

This step no doubt opened the way to 
the policy of toleration which marked 
1766, from 


among the dissenters, Presbyterian min- 


the succeeding laws. In 


isters, ‘ regularly called,” were singled 
out, and permitted to solemnize mayr- 
riage, “in their usual and accustomed 
manner, under the same reculations and 
restrictions as any lawful magistrate ;” 
but marriage celebrated by such minis- 
ters, without license, were expressly de- 
elared “illegal and void.” In 1778, 
in the midst of the Revolution, the Es- 
tablishment having ceased to exist, the 
law was brought to a state consistent 
both with the early charter and with 
the spirit of the time. ‘ Whereas it 
is absolutely necessary,” the act reads, 
“that rules should be observed concern- 
ing the rites of matrimony... . All 
regular ministers of the gospel, of every 
denomination, having the care of souls, 
and all justices of the peace in this State, 
are hereby authorized and empowered 
to solemnize the rites of matrimony, ac- 
cording to the rites and ceremonies of 
their respective churches.’’ But the min- 
ister or justice was forbidden, upon pen- 
alty, to marry persons until, as in the 
Virginia Act of 1661, they produced 
either a certificate of the due publication 
of banns, or a license from the county 
court. 


Society and law in the colony of 


Georgia were much as they were in the 


Carolinas. In Georgia, also, the Church 


of England was established. But the 
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charter granted to James Oglethorpe 
associates guaranteed liberty of 


conscience to all except papists, and the 


and his 


spirit exhibited in ecclesiastical legisla- 
Hence a 
considerable Puritan element was drawn 
to the colony. 


tion was one of toleration. 
As in the neighboring 
colonies, the Establishment ceased to ex- 
ist during the Revolution, and some leg- 
islation regarding marriage laws ensued. 
In 1785, “ all justices of the peace duly 
qualified, ministers or preachers of the 
gospel in this State regularly ordained,” 
were authorized to solemnize nuptials, 
“after public notice of eight days being 
given, or by license of his honor the 
governor, or register of probates.” 

But in Maryland alone of the South- 
ern colonies was there complete religious 
toleration at the beginning. Her char- 
ter, like those of her Southern neighbors, 
provided for the establishment of the 
Church of 


stances of settlement and of develop- 


England ; but the cireum- 
ment made an establishment impossible. 
In the expedition to Maryland, in 1638, 
Lord Baltimore described his followers 
as “his two .brothers, with very nearly 
twenty other gentlemen of very good 
fashion, 


and three hundred laboring- 


men.” The greater part of the laborers 
were Protestants; but the Proprietary 
and the other gentlemen were Catholics, 
and the policy of complete toleration was 
the only one that could assure them the 
Accord- 
ingly, in spite of the charter, such a 
policy was instituted. As a result, Mary- 
land became a refuge for the persecuted 
of all nations. 


enjoyment of their own faith. 


Puritans came in large 
numbers from Virginia and elsewhere. 
They soon gained control, and in 1649 
the Catholics found it necessary to ob- 
tain the Toleration Act, — virtually an 
agreement by the Council and the As- 
In- 
deed. as the Puritans increased in num- 
bers, the early history of Maryland be- 
came chiefly a record of efforts by the 
Catholics and Quakers to maintain the 


sembly not to persecute Catholics. 
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enjoyment of their worship, and to up- 
hold religious toleration. In the main 
they succeeded, and this fact is abun- 
dantly evidenced by the liberality of 
the early marriage laws. By the Mary- 
land Act of 1658, it was enacted *“ that 
all persons who shall desire Marriage 
have liberty to apply themselves either 
to a Magistrate or Minister for the con- 
tracting thereof ;”’ and these words were 
repeated in the Act of 1676, except that 
for “‘ magistrate or minister” were sub- 
stituted ‘ priest, minister, pastor, or mag- 
istrate,” clearly expressing the broad in- 
tent of the this time 
there was a struggle for supremacy be- 


law. But from 
tween Episcopacy on the one hand and 
Catholicism and Quakerism on the oth- 
er; and the success of the former at the 
close of the seventeenth century was the 
beginning of a radical and permanent 
change in the law, —a change that is 
It was that 
the civil celebration of marriage inaugu- 
rated by the Catholic founders was abol- 
ished, and the religious celebration alone 
maintained. At first, it applied only to 
members of the Church of England. 
The Act of 1717 provided that all such 
persons * who desire marriage shall ap- 
ply themselves to a minister for the con- 
tracting thereof, and shall cause due 


unique in colonial history. 


publication to be made according to the 
rubric of the Church of England.” But 
during the Revolution the change was 
made for all. According to the Act of 
1777, “ The rites of marriage between 
any white persons, subjects or inhabi- 
tants of this State, shall not be celebrated 
by any person within this State, unless 
by ministers of the Church of England, 
ministers dissenting from that Church, 
or Romish priests, appointed or ordained 
to the rites and ceremonies of their re- 
spective churches, or in such manner as 
hath been heretofore used and practiced 
in this State by the society of people 
called Quakers.” Such is the law in 
Maryland to-day, this statute having been 
incorporated in the Maryland code. 
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The provisions regarding the publica- 
tion of banns and the obtaining of license 
were much like those in neighboring 
colonies, and severe penalties were im- 
posed for their infringement. But nei- 
ther banns nor license, it seems, were 
the matri- 
The thing always indispensable 


essential to constitution of 
mony. 
was the interposition at first of a minis- 
ter or magistrate, and later of the minis- 
ter alone. Upon this point the Southern 
colonies were one with New England. 
could not marry themselves. 
The Maryland Act of 1662 “ enacted 
that all contracts or promises of mar- 


Persons 


riage not made before some minister, pas- 
tor, or magistrate, with two sufficient wit- 
nesses, shall be and are hereby declared 
null and void.” So, fourteen years later, 
we find a statute substantially the same, 
except that the number of witnesses was 
increased to five; and in 1777 mar- 
riages were “ not to be celebrated by 
any person... unless by ministers.” 
The to be drawn 
from the Virginia Act of 1661, above 
recited, and from the legislation of the 
more Southern colonies. In all these 
colonies, prior to the Revolution, Epis- 
copacy was supported by the govern- 
ment, and was largely concerned in poli- 
ties. So in New England, for the first 
fifty years at least, Independency con- 
trolled the State. In both denomina- 
tions, the celebration of marriage was of 
fundamental concern. 


same conclusion is 


The essentials to 
its validity and the means of its protec- 
tion were clearly defined and constantly 
set forth. The principle and the prac- 
tice of the Church suggested and mould- 
ed the law of the land ; and neither Epis- 
copacy nor Independeney ever taught 
that could marry themselves 
merely by the private interchange of 
words of present consent. 


persons 


In the middle colonies, no one form 
of religious belief predominated. They 
being neutral ground between New Eng- 
land and the South, intolerance was 
avoided both from Independency on the 
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one side, and from Episcopacy on the 
other. Religious toleration, in Mary- 
land adopted from expediency and sus- 
tained with difficulty, was in Pennsyl- 
vania proclaimed from principle and 
Promis- 
all, 


attracted to his domain 


maintained without opposition. 
ing full liberty of 
William Penn 


Quakers, Catholics, Lutherans, Presby- 


conscience to 


terians, Baptists, Anabaptists, Moravi- 
Palatines, Dunk- 
Mennonists, The 


religious system of Pennsylvania was 


ans, Ridge-Hermits, 


ards, and Pietists. 


peculiar to that province. A century 
later, receiving the sanction of the con- 
vention of 1789, it became, and it is to- 
day, the policy of the United States. 

Of course, in conformity with that 
system, in Pennsylvania marriages were 


: sctig : 
recognized as valid in law which were 


solemnized in any religious society what- 


soever. But while the Quakers were 
charitable and tolerant toward all, their 
early marriage laws were detailed and 
strict. In the government 
and laws for the province of Pennsyl- 


scheme otf 


vania, drawn up in 1681, before leaving 
England, Penn and his associates agreed 
“that all marriages (not forbidden by 
the law of God .. .) shall be encour- 
aged ; but the parents or guardians shall 
be first consulted. and the marriage shall 
be published before it be solemnized, 
and it shall be solemnized by taking one 
and before 
creditable witnesses, and a certificate of 


another as husband wife, 
the whole, under the hands of the par- 
ties and witnesses, shall be brought to 
the proper register of that county, and 
shall be registered in his office.” Soon 
after their arrival in the province, these 
principles were enacted in the law of 
1683, — a law which was thought so im- 
portant that it was made “ fundamental 
in the government of this province,’ and 
was not to be changed without the con- 
sent of the governor and of six sevenths 
of the freemen. The purpose of this 
law was “to prevent clandestine, loose, 
and unseemly proceedings in this prov- 
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ince and territories thereof, about mar- 
riage.” The parties were required to 
affix “their intentions of marriage on 
the court or meeting-house door of the 
county wherein they dwell. one month 
before the solemnizing thereof,” and to 
prove their “clearness of all other en- 
gagements ”’ by a certificate from some 
creditable At the 
itself twelve witnesses were necessary. 


persons. ceremony 
Later statutes required that one of these 
witnesses should be a justice of the 
peace ; that the certificate should be pre- 
sented to the religious society to which 
the parties belonged, or to some justice 
of the peace in the county in which they 
lived; and that also the publications 
should be subscribed by a magistrate of 
the same description. In 1730, the jus- 


tice was forbidden to make such sub- 
scription, where the parties were minors, 
unless he received a certificate of con- 
sent from the legal guardians. These 
acts did not apply to persons — Epis- 
copalians or others —who were married 
in the religious society to which they 
belonged, and according to its forms. 
Such, it seems, continued to be the law 
of Pennsylvania till the close of the 
eighteenth century, and it was substan- 
tially the system set forth by William 
Penn in 1681. 


in face of the church or in presence of 


Some ceremony, either 


witnesses and a justice, was indispen- 
sable ; and persons could not marry 
themselves in Pennsylvania any more 
than in Massachusetts or Virginia. 
Much more was this the case in New 
Jersey, where, as compared with Penn- 
sylvania, society was simple and homo- 
geneous, and the law of the family was 
established after Puritan models. The 
Quakers did indeed settle West New 
Jersey and portions of East New Jersey ; 
but New England Congregationalists and 
Seotch Presbyterians, especially the for- 
mer, closely followed the Quakers, soon 
surpassed them in numbers, and were 
the more influential in establishing so- 


ciety. Religious toleration was assured 
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in the instrument of government called 
the Concessions, issued in 1664 by the 
Proprietors, Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, for their newly acquired 
grant, New Jersey; and by the law of 
1668 there instituted a form of 
celebrating marriage consistent with the 
Concessions and with Independent prin- 


was 


ciples : “* None but some approved min- 
ister, or justice of the peace within this 
province, or some chief officer, where 
such are not, shall be allowed to marry, 
or admit of any to join in matrimony in 
their presence.” The parties to be mar- 
ried were required first to obtain the 
consent of their parents or guardians, 
and to have their intentions thrice pro- 
claimed in church, or posted for four- 
This, 


it seems, remained the law for about 


teen days in some public place. 


fifteen years, and was, no doubt, satis- 
factory to the Puritan majority among 
the colonists. 

In 1682, however, that part of the 
province called East New Jersey came 
by purchase into the possession of Wil- 
liam Penn and other Quakers. They 
associated themselves together as the 
twenty-four Proprietors. ‘They appoint- 
ed a Quaker governor, and in other re- 
spects showed favoritism to their sect, 
although it comprised but a small minor- 
ity of the inhabitants. ‘The funda- 
mental constitutions ” of these Proprie- 
tors contained a provision on the cele- 
bration of marriage similar to that made 
by Penn and his associates, about the 
But in a 
subsequent statute there seems to have 
been a compromise between the Quaker 
and the Puritan practice, that left out 
the very feature in each which was most 
desirable. For the parties were to take 
each other as husband and wife, but not 
“ before 


same time, for Pennsylvania. 


creditable witnesses ;” while, 
on the other hand, this solemnization was 
to be “by or before some justice of the 
peace, or other magistrate within the 
province, unless the justice of the peace 
or magistrate refuse to be present.” If, 
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then, the justice or magistrate refused 
to be present, it would appear that the 
parties could marry themselves. 

West New Jersey also came into the 
hands of the Quakers, but with less dis- 
turbance of the laws. <A statute of 1682 
provided that ‘ justices of the peace have 
power, and are hereby authorized within 
their jurisdiction to solemnize marriage.” 
But after a period of mismanagement 
by the Proprietors, New Jersey was, to- 
ward the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, surrendered to the Crown, and was 
consolidated with New York into one 
The Church of Eng- 
land was thereupon established ; but as 


royal province. 


the Episcopalians were a small minority 
of the population, and had but little zeal, 
the Establishment remained barely more 
than nominal. ‘The liberal policy for- 
merly followed toward religion was, 
For, in 
1718, it was made lawful for “ any re- 


after a short time, resumed. 
ligious society in the province to join 
together in the holy bonds of matrimony 
such persons as are of the said society, 
according to the rules and customs of 
the society,” provided the consent of 
legal guardians was obtained in writing. 
There appears to have been no further 
change till the close of the century. In 
1795, a law directed that “every jus- 
tice of the peace of this State, and every 
stated and ordained minister of the gos- 
pel, shall be and hereby is authorized 
and empowered to solemnize marriages.” 
The justice or minister was also required 
to record the marriage, and to transmit 
a certificate thereof within six months to 
Thus, in the course 
of a hundred years, New Jersey had put 


the county court. 


aside the loose laws introduced by the 
Quaker Proprietors, and had gone back 
to her earliest colonial law, —that of 
1668. Her law of the celebration of 
marriage was again, it seems, substan- 
tially in accord with that of New Eng- 
land. 

In New York the conditions of set- 
tlement and of early development were 
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remarkable in colonial history. In most 


of the colonies the settlers were wholly 


or mainly Englishmen, and society was 
modeled after English customs and 
laws. But in the New Netherlands the 
earliest settlers were Dutch, and the in- 
stitutions and laws were of Dutch origin. 
The celebration of marriage was there- 
fore governed by the Roman Dutch law 
and by colonial ordinances; and from 
both it is clear that to constitute matri- 
mony there was required the proclama- 
tion of banns or the procuring of a li- 
cense, as well as the interposition of a 
minister. Such was the law during the 
half century of Dutch rule. But in 
1664 the New Netherlands passed under 
the control of the English, and in the 
patent from Charles II. to the Duke 
of York, he 


laws 


was directed to establish 
and government “ not contrary to, 
but as near as conveniently may be 
agreeable to, the laws, statutes, and gov- 
ernment of this our realm of England.” 
Accordingly, after an examination of 
the New England laws, a code was adopt- 
ed called the Duke’s Laws, which con- 
tained ample provision for the celebra- 
tion of marriage. After reciting that in 
England a marriage could not be law- 
fully celebrated “without a 
whose office it is to join the parties in 
Matrimony after the Banes thrice pub- 
lished in the Church, or a Lycence first 
had and from person 
thereunto authorized, all which formality 
cannot be duly practiced in these parts,” 
the act continues: “ Yet to the end that 
a decent rule may be observed it is Or- 
dained that from henceforth the names 
and surnames of each party who sue for 
marriage shall be publiquely read in their 
Parish Church or place of usual meet- 
ing, where they both then inhabit three 
several Lord’s days successively. And 
where no Church or meeting place shall 
happen to be, a publication in writing 
shall be first fourteen days before Mar- 
riage upon three doors of each parish 
whereof the parties Inhabit. . . . Unless 


minister 


obtained some 
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they produce a lycence from the Gov- 
ernour, in both which cases, and not oth- 
erwise, it shall be lawful for any minis- 
ter or for any Justice of the Peace to 
join the parties in Marriage, Provided 
that the said Partys do purge themselves 
by Oath before the Minister or Justice 
that they are not under the bonds of 
That 
the statute is mandatory, rather than 
directory, is seen from the penalty im- 


Matrimony to any other person.” 


posed “if any man shall presume to 
marry contrary to pre- 
scribed.” 

The Duke’s Laws thus followed the 
then existing law of England as far as 


these Lawes 


was practicable ; and superseding the pre- 
existing Dutch rules, it remained in force 
for the ensuing twenty years. It clearly 
made void a marriage celebrated with- 
out banns or license, or without a minis- 
ter or magistrate. In 1681, steps were 
taken, with the concurrence of the Lord 
Proprietor, to secure a representative 
government, and in 1683 the first repre- 
sentative Assembly met in the city of 
New York. At its second session, in 
1684, it passed the Bill concerning Mar- 
riages. This was, substantially, a re- 
enactment of the Duke’s Laws of 1664, 
and seems not to have been repealed 
prior to the Revolution. In this view, 
the law of New York, at the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, was more strict 
than that of the other colonies, North 
For 


celebration of 


Carolina excepted. while, as we 
the 
riage there was required the presence, in 
Maryland, of a minister, and in the oth- 
er colonies of a minister or magistrate, 
in New York, and in North Carolina, 
there was necessary, besides this, the 


have seen, in mar- 


publication of banns or the procuring of 
a license. 

the colonial law of 
New York has recently been advocated 
by some of our most eminent lawyers. 
In the celebrated Lauderdale Peerage 
case before the House of Lords, in 1885, 
the main question was as to the requi- 


That such was 
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sites of a valid celebration of marriage 
in the colony of New York in 1772. 
Senator George F. Edmunds testified 
before the House of Lords that in his 
opinion the statute of 1684 was in force 
and governed the constitution of mar- 
riage in New York in 1772. To the 
same effect were the written opinions of 
James C. Carter and William M. Evarts, 
of New York. In the words of the lat- 
ter, “The statute of Assembly in 1684 
unquestionably was in force in 1772. 
The essentials of a valid marriage, ac- 
cording to the law of New York in 1772, 
were that the ceremony should be per- 
formed by a minister or a justice of the 
peace, and that such marriage could be 
lawfully performed only after the pub- 
lication of the banns prescribed by the 
act of Assembly of 1684, or, in default 
of such publication of banns, by a license 
from the governor.” 

On the other hand, Lord Blackburn 
and his colleagues, in the case above 
named, ruled that neither the Duke’s 
Laws nor the statute of 1684 was in force 
in 1772, but that the law of the colony 
was then substantially the same as “the 
marriage law of England, such as it was 
in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century.” As we have at that 
time in England, a marriage to be valid 
had to be celebrated in the presence of 
a clergyman in holy orders. Hence, 
though differing as to the requirement 
of banns or of license, both the English 
judges and the American experts above 
named were agreed that in 1772 mar- 
riage could not be 


seen, 


yalidly constituted in 
New York merely by the private inter- 
change of words of present consent. 
This “common law marriage,” falsely 
so called, — the “ free marriage ” of the 
later Roman law, of the canon law, and 
of the Scotch law,— did not exist in 
New York (or, indeed, in any of the 
other colonies) prior to the Revolution. 
“T am not able to discover,” says Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, “ that at any time... 
‘a common law’ marriage .. . was rec- 
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ognized as valid either by law or custom 
within the province.” 

As we have seen, Independency caused 
the settlement, and became the ruling 
and shaping force, of New England. 
Moreover, such were its vigor and en- 
terprise that it spread in numerous set- 
the Middle and South- 
ern colonies, superseding or modifying 
In the South it 
came in contact with Episcopacy, which, 
through the favor of the Crown, of Pro- 
prietors, and of royal governors, had 
been forced upon the people. 


tlements over 


local customs and laws. 


Against 
the Church thus established the Puritans, 
together with the other dissenters, waged 
continual warfare, thus imitating in the 
colonies the contemporary Puritan move- 
ment in England ; and such was the ra- 
pidity of their increase in numbers and 
in power that they gained an easy vic- 
tory over Episcopacy, when through the 
Revolution the latter lost the Tory sup- 
port. The Establishment was then over- 
thrown, and a policy of religious tolera- 
tion took its place. At the same time, 
and partly in consequence of these 
events, there were corresponding changes 
in the celebration of marriage. During 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies, the colonial laws upon this sub- 
ject went through a process of elimina- 
tion of narrowness and intolerance, and 
This 
type was the optional civil celebration. 
To this form as a compromise the New 


of assimilation to a common type. 


England compulsory civil celebration 
gave way toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and the Southern com- 
pulsory religious celebration during the 
eighteenth century ; and, being a com- 
promise, it naturally existed from the 
beginning in the Middle colonies, that 
neutral ground between the opposing 
forces of Independency and Episcopacy, 
— of Puritan and of Cavalier. 

Thus, in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, the optional civil cele- 
bration of marriage existed with sub- 
stantial uniformity throughout the thir- 
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teen colonies, Maryland alone excepted. 
To constitute marriage, there was re- 
quired the interposition in Maryland of 
a minister, and in the other colonies of 
a minister Incidental, 
but not generally essential, was a sub- 


> 


or magistrate. 


stantially uniform system of banns, li- 
cense, parental consent, and registration. 
Throughout the colonies, the requisites 


of a valid celebration were regulated by 
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statutes which radically modified the 
English common law ; and what Justice 
Gray said of Massachusetts is applicable 
to all the colonies: ‘* The canon law was 
never adopted ; and it was never re- 
ceived here as common law that parties 
could by their own contract, without the 
presence of an officiating clergyman or 
magistrate, take each other as husband 
and wife, and so marry themselves.” 
“rank Gaylord Cook. 





VIRGINIA’S 


You must know in the beginning that 
Virginia wore feathers. But she had as 
many trials with her suitors as thougl 
she dressed in silks, and she displayed 
so much of what we call “ human na- 
ture ” that her story is as interesting as 
that of half the Ethels and Marguerites 
of the romances. 

She came of a good old family, the 
Cardinals, and, belonging to the Virginia 
called 


Cardinal, or, in scientific fashion, Cardi- 


branch, was properly Virginia 


nalis Virginianus. She was a beauty, 
It is well known that the cardinal 
himself has a full suit of the most bril- 
liant red, but it is not so familiar a fact 


too. 


that the dames of the tribe are more 
modest, and wear the family colors sim- 
ply as linings and in subdued tints: 
rich rose-colored wing - facings, light 
coral-hued beak, delicate pink crest, all 
toned 


down by the soft olive brown of 


breast and back, over which is every- 
where a lovely suggestion of red. 

The home of Virginia, when she came 
to the bird-room, was a large cage by 
the window; that of the cardinal being 
next to it, equally commodious, but a lit- 
tle farther from the light. 
age, her first admirer, made the mistake 


This person- 


that larger suitors sometimes fall into, 
with equally disastrous results, — he 
“took things for granted.” Between the 
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sages was a door, but, to try the tem- 
per of the birds, it was at first closed. 
The cardinal was evidently pleased with 
his lovely neighbor; he went as near 
to her as he could get, and uttered some 
low remarks, to which she listened, but 
did not reply. Later, when a meal-worm 
was given to him, he did not eat it, but 
held it in his beak, hopped over to her 
side, tried to get through the wires, and 
plainly thought of offering it to her. His 
disposition appearing so friendly, a hu- 
man hand interposed, and opened the 
door. Instantly he went into her cage, 
and apparently thinking better of the 
intended offering he ate it himself, and 
proceeded to investigate her food-dishes 
and try the seed, then hopped back and 
forth between the two cages, and at last 
selected the perch he preferred, and 
took possession. He paid no attention to 
her in the way of recognizing her own- 
ership, which he would naturally do to 
another bird ; he assumed that whatever 
sardinal family be- 
longed to him ; perhaps he even thought 


belonged to the 


she went with the house, — it certainly 
looked as though he did. 

But the little dame had a mind of her 
own. On his first intrusion, she vacated 
When 
he appeared in his cage, she quietly 
hopped back ; on his return, she changed 


her home, and passed into his. 
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cages with equal alacrity ; when he set- 
tled himself on her perch, she was quite 
contented on his. ‘There was no dispute, 
no warfare; she simply said, in man- 
ner, “ All right, my friend; select your 
abode, and Ill take the other. I’m sat- 
isfied with either, but I intend to have 
it to myself.” After awhile it seemed 
to strike his lordship that she avoided 
him, and he resolved to settle that mat- 
ter; here making his second mistake, in 
trying to force instead of to win. He 
entered the cage where she sat quietly, 
and flew at her. She dodged him, and 
took refuge in the other apartment; he 
followed; and thus they rushed back 
and forth several times, till she stopped 
for breath on a lower perch, while he 
was on an upper one in the same cage. 
Then he leaned far over and fixed his 
eyes on her, crest raised to its greatest 
height, wings held slightly out, and ad- 
dressed her in a very low but distinct 
song, which resembled the syllables 
* Cur-dle-e! cur-dle-e! ecr-r-r ;”’ the lat- 
ter sounding almost like a cat’s purr. 
After singing this several times, and 
being slighted by her leaving the cage, 
he laid his crest flat down, muttered 
something so low that it could not be 
noted, and looked very much put out. 
Soon, however, he shook his feathers 
violently, flung himself at her, and she 
dodged, as before. When both hap- 
pened to be for a moment in their own 
sages, the door was suddenly closed be- 
tween, and each had his own, as at first. 
Madam was delighted, but the cardinal 
resented it; he tried to remove the ob- 
noxious barrier, pecked at it, shook it, 
and could not be reconciled. He grew 
hungry, and was obliged to eat, but be- 
tween every two seeds he returned to 
struggle with the bars that kept him 
from her. Meanwhile, Virginia had ap- 
parently forgotten all about him, eating 
and making her toilet for the night, as 
cheerful as usual. 

The next morning, the outside doors 
of the two cages were opened, and both 
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birds at once came out into the room. 
The cardinal, not yet over his tiff of the 
evening before, took wing for the trees 
outside the windows, and brought up, of 
course, against the glass. He was great- 
ly disappointed. He alighted on top of 
the lower sash, tested, examined, and 
tried to solve the mystery. Virginia, too, 
tried to go through the pane, but learned 
She 
did not care much about it any way, for 
she was perfectly contented inside. She 
went around the room, hovering slowly 
under the ceiling, which is always of in- 


in one lesson that it was useless. 


terest to birds, and then set herself to 
work, in a most systematic manner, to 
find out all about the new world she was 
in. She examined the outside perches 
and tried each one; she explored the 
bathing table, flirted out a little water 
from the dishes, and at last thought it 
time to make acquaintance with her 
neighbors. 

She began with the robin, and flew 
to his roof. The robin was not pleased, 
snapped at her, opened his mouth, ut- 
tered a queer low robin-cry, “ Seep,” 
and pecked at her feet, while she stood 
quietly looking down at the show from 
above, as much interested as though it 
At length 
she proceeded to make the more formal 
visit. She dropped to the door-perch, 
and approached the entrance. The in- 
hospitable owner met her there ; not to 
welcome and invite her in, but to warn 
her out ! 


were arranged to amuse her. 


He lowered his head, opened 
his beak, and bowed to her, looking very 
wicked indeed. Jt was plain that he was 
” that morning. But 
Virginia had come to eall, and call she 
would. Nothing daunted by his coolness, 
she hopped in. 


“not receiving 


The robin was amazed ; 
then declared war in his peculiar way, — 
first a hop of six inches, with wings 
spread, then a savage clatter of the bill. 
His guest met this demonstration quite 
calmly. She lowered her head, to de- 
fend herself if necessary, but made no 
other movement. Her calmness filled 
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the robin with horror; he fled the cage. 
Then she went all over it, and satisfied 
herself that it was much like her own, 
only the food-dish was filled with some 
uneatable black stuff, instead of the veg- 
etarian food she preferred. She soon 
departed. 

Meanwhile, the cardinal was wasting 
his time over the window problem, touch- 
ing the glass with his beak, flying up a 
few inches before it, gently tapping the 
pane as he went. It was two or three 
days before he made up his mind he 
could not get through. After that he 
was as indifferent to the outside as any 
bird in the room, and turned his atten- 
tion once more to Virginia. Whenever 
they were in their cages, with the door 
open between, he assumed the lord-and- 
mastership of the two: he drove her 
away from her own food-cups, usurped 
her perch and her cage, and made him- 
self Finally, 
one day when she was sitting quietly on 
the upper perch of his deserted cage. he 


“ame into the same cage, and, resting 


disagreeable generally. 


on the low perch close to the door, his 
tail hanging outside, began a low eall, 
a curious sort of “ e-up,” with 
on the second syllable. 


a jerk 
Though a com- 
mon enough sound for a cardinal, this 
plainly meant more than was apparent 
to human spectators. Virginia at once 
grew uneasy, hopped across the upper 
perches, and when her nervousness be- 
~ame too great dashed down past him, 
though he was partly in the doorway, 
and into her own cage, where she re- 
sumed her restless jumps. He was not 
pleased with her reception of his at- 
tentions; he sat a long time in that 
attitude, perfectly still, perhaps medi- 
tating what step he should take next, 
glancing at her meanwhile over his 
shoulder, but not stirring a feather. 
Time passed, and he came to a decision 
of some sort, which was shown by a 
change of position. He turned around, 
and took nis seat on the corresponding 
perch in her cage, just before the door. 
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This impressed Virginia; she stopped 
her hopping, and looked over at him with 
an air of wondering what he would do 
next. What he did was to hop one step 
nearer, to the middle perch. Upon this 
she abandoned her place, came to the 
floor, and began to eat in the most in- 
different manner ; then passed into his 
cage, then back to the floor of her own, 
still eating, while he sat silent and mo- 
tionless on the middle perch, evidently 
much disturbed by her conduct. After 
an hour of this performance, he retired 
to her upper perch, and stayed there. 
The same day, the jealousy of the un- 
successful wooer was aroused by a fine, 
fresh-looking cardinal whom he saw in 
the lookin 


lass. 


o- In flying past it he 
caught a glimpse of his reflection, and 
at once turned, alighted before it, and 


began calling vehemently ; holding out 


o 
f=) 
it 


and quivering his wings, and flying up 
against the figure again and again in the 
most savage way. The next day he be- 
gan to mope, and refused to come out of 
the cage; whether because of illness, or 
disappointed affections, who shall say ? 
The time 
ment was one of great happiness to Vir- 
She paid her usual visit to the 
robin, and he, as at 


of her tormentor’s retire- 
ginia. 
first, vacated his 
sage, this having become the regular 
Now, 


went on to extend her acquaintance by 


morning programme. too, she 
entering the cage of another neighbor, 
a scarlet tanager, a shy, unobtrusive 
fellow, who asked nothing but to be let 
alone. This bird also did not recipro- 
cate her neighborly sentiments ; he met 
her with open beak, but finding that did 
not awe her, nor prevent her calmly 
walking in, he hastily left the cage him- 
self. 
tor was sulking, and not likely to bother, 
she had leisure for the bath, which she 


During the time that her persecu- 


enjoyed freely, coming out with her long 
breast feathers hanging in locks, and 
looking like a bundle of rags. Her last 
experimental call was now made upon 
another household, the Baltimore orioles, 
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and there she met with something new, 
— perfect indifference. Even when both 
of the birds were at home, they did not 
resent her coming in. She went to the 
upper perch with them; the cage was 
big, there was plenty of room, and they 
were willing. Their manners, in fact, 
were so agreeable that if their cups had 
been supplied with seed, I think she 
would have taken up her abode with 
them; as it was, she frequently spent 
half an hour at a time there. On this 
eventful day Virginia began to sing, for 
in her family the musical performances 
are not confined to the males. 

After several days of retirement, the 
cardinal plucked up spirit to resume his 
annoyance of Virginia, and for a few 
nights a queer sort of game was played 
by the two, explain it who can. If the 
barrier between the cages was removed 
after the outside doors were shut for the 
night, he at once went to her cage and 
to the middle perch. Virginia, on the 
upper perch, waited till he reached that 
spot, then dropped to the floor, slipped 
through the door into his cage, and went 
to the upper perches there, where she 
hopped back and forth, while he did 
the same in her cage. Suddenly, after 
a few moments, down he came again 
through the door to his own middle 
perch, when instantly, as before, she re- 
treated into her cage. Thus they went 
on an hour at a time; he apparently fol- 
lowing her from one cage to another, 


and she declining to occupy the same 
apartment with him. 
was not so calm; he lost his temper, or 
grew tired.of trying to please; once or 
twice, without warning, he lowered his 
head, looked ugly, and fairly burst into 


Occasionally it 


her cage and flung himself at her. She 
dived under or bounded over a perch, 
any way to escape him, and took refuge 
in the other cage. 

This could not go on long; the cardi- 
nal lost interest in everything, took to 
moping, and at last died, — disappointed 
affection, shall we say, or what? Vir- 
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ginia was relieved ; she sang more and 
in a louder tone, hopping around her 
cage with a seed in her mouth, flying 


Wooing. 


through the room, or splashing in the 
bath; in fact, she was bubbling over 
with song all the time, as if she were so 
happy she could not keep still. She 
paid her daily visits to the cages, for- 
cing the robin to take an outing, which 
he did not care to do while moulting 
and not very sure of his powers. 

Many birds show emotions by raising 
the feathers on different parts of the 
body, but this bird was remarkable in 
the expression of her crest alone. When 
she peeped into a strange cage, and 
was somewhat uncertain of her recep- 
tion, the crest laid flat down, her very 
head seemed to shrink; she stepped in 
at the door, excited, for it might be 
peace and it might be war; the feathers 
rose and fell alternately; if suddenly 
startled, the crest sprang to its highest 
point; and when singing, 
peacefully about the room, 
sarelessly back on her head. 


or passing 


it dropped 


Virginia was allowed a week’s solitary 
enjoyment of the two 
one day a new tenant 
cardinal’s quarters. 


sages, and then 
appeared in the 
She was out in the 
room when he arrived, but she instantly 
came over and alighted on his roof, to 
have a look at him. 
was her manner. 


Most expressive 
She stood in silence 
and gazed upon him a long time ; all ner 
liveliness and gayety were gone, and she 
appeared to be struck dumb by this 
new complication of her affairs. It was 
plain that she was not pleased. Per- 
haps her dislike was evident to the new 
bird, for suddenly he flew up and 
snapped at her, which so surprised her 
that she hopped a foot into the air. 
When the time came to open the door 
into her cage, the stranger was delighted 
to go in, but Virginia dodged him, ex- 
actly as she had done his predecessor. 
He did not lose his temper, and conde- 
scend to the vulgarity of flying at her, as 
the first admirer had done. He looked 
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interested to see that she avoided him, 
but after all he did not take it much to 
heart. This cardinal, like the other, was 
not yet acclimated — if one may call it 
so—to life in a house, and after a 
week he also took his departure. 

Now Virginia, free again, became at 
She sang all the time ; 
she kept the robin stirring; she bathed ; 
she waxed fat. 


once very gay- 


But her time was ap- 
proaching. Spring came on, and with 
the first warm weather the birds began 
to disappear from the room. First the 
tanager expressed a desire to mingle 
with society once more, and went his 
way ; then the orioles were sent to carry 
on their rough wooing in the big world 
outside ; the robin followed ; and at last 
Virginia was left with several big empty 
cages and only two birds, a reserved 
and solitude loving Mexican ciarin, and 
a saucy goldfinch, so long a captive that 
he had no desire for freedom. Now for 
the first time Virginia was lonely; the 
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strange quiet of the once lively room 
worked upon her temper. She snapped 
at her little neighbor ; she haunted the 
window-sill, and gazed out; while noth- 
ing hindered her passage excepting the 
weather, our climate being rather cool 
for her. 

At last July, with its great heat, ar- 
rived, and the restless bird was carried 
by a kind friend, who offered to do this 
good deed, to a place in Central Park, 
New York, where a small colony of her 
kind have established themselves, and 
build and nest every year. Here she 
was set free, and here she met her third 
suitor. ‘The place and the season were 
propitious, and Virginia was ready to 
look with favor on a smart young car- 
dinal in the brightest of coats, who came 
in response to her calls the moment she 
found herself on a tree, really out in the 


world. A little coaxing, a few tender 


words, and she flew away with him, and 
we saw her no more. 


Olive Thorne Miller. 
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MARCELLA was spinning on the porch, 
when Teck Jepson and her father came 
across the open field toward the cabin, — 
spinning at the little flax-wheel, as she 
sat in a low chair, her foot on the treadle. 
The jack-bean vines that hung above her 
head blossomed lilac white ; the 
amethystine mountain looming behind 


and 


the gray roof had turned a darksome 
purple ; the blue and curling smoke 
that issued from the stick-and-clay chim- 
ney made spiral progress up and up 
the slope. The zenith was a lustreless 
golden hue, and the west was crimson 
and burned with a passion of color, and 
The 


daylight lingered, nevertheless, for it 


the evening star was kindling. 


shone upon the flax; and as the girl 
drew out the long fine fibre, it glistered 
yellow, while the wheel whirled, and 
she seemed to be spinning sunbeams. 
Her face was serene, though unsmiling, 
and she sat silent, while the swift wheel 
whirred and whirred, and a katydid 
clamored in the gourd-vines hard by. 
Amidst their luxuriant tangles a firefly 
sent forth a fluctuating gleam. 

It was some moments before Jepson 
noted Andy Longwood, the “ frequent 
visitor,” sitting on the steps of the porch, 
or heeded the high, chirping voice of the 
sallow Isabel, who evidently carried on 
The young 
fellow’s fair hair floated down upon his 
shoulders in loose ringlets, as he leaned 
back among the gourd-vines. He had a 


most of the conversation. 
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pensive brow, a long, curling dark lash, 
a large and tranquil eye. 

“ Dad-burned purty little Woolly, I ‘ll 
swear,” Teck Jepson commented to 
himself, while courteously saluting Eli 
Strobe’s mother, who had instantly come 
to the door to receive him, and had sat 
down in a chair in the porch, folding 
her knotted hands peacefully in her lap. 
She 
woman, considerably below the average 


was a thin, active, wizened little 
height, and there were some sharp sug- 
gestions of mental agility, as well as 
Her 


feet did not quite touch the floor, and as 


physical, in her quick dark eyes. 


she stayed them on a rung of the chair 
she seemed rather mounted or perched 
than seated, and the instability of her 
position accented her tiny proportions. 
Her tall, burly, and deliberate son bore 
no trace of likeness to her, and she often 
observed, with the manner of discard- 
ing all responsibility for him, that he 
This “dad ” 
of his had evidently not been an orna- 
ment to his sphere, and if he had met 
joy in his future estate it was well, since 
he had left peace behind him. For 
thirty years his relict had worn that 


was “his dad over agin.” 


peculiar freshened, released aspect com- 
mon to many widows, and it was in Eli’s 
most stubborn moods that she usually 
felt called upon to remark the filial re- 
semblance. 

Teck Jepson strode up the steps, in- 
cluding the two girls in the cursory 
glance which he bestowed upon the rest 
of the party, and a succinct “ Howdy.” 
There was something always impressive 
in his height, his gait, and his imperious 
face, and Marcella was vaguely awed. 
Her hand trembled upon the thread she 
was spinning, and it broke beneath her 
touch. She did not the 
somehow, to join in the soberly piped 
“ Howdy ” with which Isabel returned 
the salutation. 


have voice, 


Jepson gave the “ fre- 
quent visitor” no further notice, and he 
held himself sedulously aloof from the 
younger people, accepting a chair on the 
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porch which Eli Strobe tendered him, 
and looking over their heads at the wan- 
ing sunset-tide. 

“ Waal, Teck,” Mrs. Strobe observed, 
after the greetings, “ how d’ ye like livin’ 
up on the high mounting ?” 

She turned upon him her bright eyes, 
set very close together, like the small 
Isabel’s, and her dry lips distended in 
a faint smile, and then became specious- 
ly grave, as if they meant to keep all 
the fun to themselves. 

“Tt don’t make no differ to me, Mis’ 
Strobe,” he answered, — his rich, melan- 
choly voice seemed to constrain the air 
to silence, and caused a remark of the 
“frequent visitor ” to halt upon his lips, 
as he looked up with mute, respectful 
curiosity at the new-comer. ‘“ Whar the 
sperit leads me I will foller.” 

Mrs. Strobe was too small to toss her 
head aggressively, but she had scant 
faith in any holiness save her own, and 
And 


thus it was that she herself spoke now 


less patience with its assertion. 


as one of the uneovenanted : — 

i! Ds eam | I’d wisht the 
sperit hed better taste ’n ter lead me 
whar M’ria Bowles hed set up her staff. 
Ef the sperit could do no better lead- 
in’ ’n that fur me, I’d jes’ turn in an’ 


war you-uns, 


blaze out my own road. Yes, sir.” 

She turned her head suddenly, and 
looked at him with incongruous daring, 
like a reckless wren. 

“ Need n’t tell me nuthin’ *bout M’ria 
she continued, taking her knit- 
ting out of her pocket, — “her ez war 
M’ria Price. I knowed that gal, —a 
hard, tantrum-y gal, with the kind o’ 
good looks ez I hed ruther be ugly than 
hev hed.” 

She twisted the thread 
little finger to restrain its presumable 


Bowles,” 


around her 


impetuosity, and the needles began to 
twinkle as they moved. Then she pro- 
ceeded, with triumphant disregard of 
logic : — 

“T tried an’ tried ter git suthin’ out’n 
Eli ’bout’n her, arter he went a-visitin’ 
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up in the mounting at Ben Bowles’s 
house. But ‘ Yes’m’ an’ ‘ Naw’m’ air 
all ez he hev got fur his mother nowa- 
fur him. 
Eli air so “feared he ‘ll git somebody set 
agin him ‘fore the ‘lection, by tellin’ 


can’t vote 


rt 
days, bein’ ez I 


suthin’ he said or did n’t say, he air 
purty nigh mum! His tongue ‘ll limber 
out arter awhile, though, ye mark my 
words. ‘Time the polls air closed he ’ll 
know whether his soul’s his own or 
no.” 


Eli 


with an impassiveness that could have 


Strobe sat under this criticism 
been attained only by long practice. He 
gazed with somnolent, meditative eyes at 
the landscape, his broad-brimmed hat 
pulled over his brow, his elbow upon his 
crossed knee, his chin in his hand. 


Marcella had flushed deeply. 


spinning-wheel had ceased to whir. 


The 
She 
looked up, her brown eyes alight, the 
broken thread in her hand. 

“Ye mus’ hev furgot, granny,” she 
said, her voice trembling with the effort 
at self-repression into due respect ; “dad 
tole ye a heap “bout the folks on the 
mounting.” 

“Till we war both 


the name o’ Bowles,” put in the uncom- 


tired out’n with 


promising Isabel. 

“He tole ye Mis’ Bowles war good- 
lookin’ ez ever, an’ her husband peared 
well-ter-do an’ mighty tuk up with her,” 
itemized Marcella ; 
she treated her step-chillen well, — least- 


‘an’ he reckoned 


> 
an’ she 


seemed — so ter say — ez happy ez she 


wise they war fat enough ; 
ever war, — some lonesome, mebbe, bein’ 
on the mounting. He tole ye, an’ he 
tole ye!’ 

“Yes, he tole ye!” said Isabel, with 
an unfilial flirt of her tousled hair. 

“ An’ dad ain’t holdin’ his jaw fur 
fear o’ settin’ the voters catawampus.” 
There were tears in the deep brightness 
of Marcella’s eyes. “He ain’t afeard 
o not gittin’ ‘lected. He kin bide by 
Tt ’s 
jes’ me an’ Is’bel ez hev sot our hearts 


the vote ez onconsarned ez ever. 
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on his bein’ lifted high, above all the 
people. Dad ain’t feared.” 

** Naw, dad ain’t feared o’ nuthin’,” 
declared Isabel, tossing her head, in the 
pride of “ dad’s” courage. 

The little old woman glared down 
upon the youthful partisans of “dad” 
with an elaborate show of displeasure. 

“ Air Eli Strobe yer chile or mine ?” 
she sourly demanded of the damsels. 

This potent logic bereft them of all 
rejoinder. 

“T hev 


ter ez he 


‘lowed fur forty year an’ bet- 
war my chile,’ Mrs. Strobe 
continued, sarcastically. “* Mebbe though 
I hev been mistaken.” 

But while she folded her arms in a 
pose of important dudgeon, letting her 
knitting rest idly on her lap, she glanced 
at Teck Jepson with a sort of internal 
chuckle, as if to call his attention to the 
crushed champions. 

“ Mos’ folks would ‘low ez I hed tuk 
toler’ble good keer o’ him without enny 
holp from you-uns, an’, bein’ ez he hev 
throve toler’ble, it mought *pear like I 
warn’t likely ter do nuthin’ ez would 
hurt him sure enough, or make him seem 
small ennywise. Eli Strobe hev made 
out ter git along fur a good many year 
*thout you-uns ter take keer o’ him, — 
‘fore Marcelly an’ Is’bel war ever hearn 
tell on.” 

For the first time the bone of conten- 
tion lifted his voice. Eli Strobe wished 
to prevent retort on the part of his de- 
fenders. 

“ Shet up, chil’n,” he observed, in his 
calm, heavy tones. “ Shet up. Ye talk 
like ye ain’t got no sense.” 
cried little 
‘«‘ Sense don’t run in the fambly, 


“ Sense!” the sharp 
dame. 
ez fur ez I know it.” 

She did not herself among 
those thus deprived. She chose to con- 
sider her departed lord the head of the 


include 


family, and herself as only an acciden- 
tal interloper. 
‘“‘ Naw, sir,” she observed, “ Eli brung 


no news home. I never knowed a man 
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ez would. They gredge news to wim- 
min folks. But law,’ —she was knit- 
ting again with an appearance of great 
inattention to the industry, looking about 
casually over the whisking needles, — 
“the gals air nigh ez bad ’bout bringin’ 
news home, ef not wuss. Ye see, Teck, 
I can’t go “bout much, bein’ rheumatic. 
Ye mought ‘low thar warn’t enough 0’ 
me ter ’commodate much rheumatism, 
but I got more ’n I need. 
went ter the baptizin’. Sir, they hearn 
nare word o’ the preachin’, nare whisper 
o’ the singin’, salvation seemed afar off, 


So the gals 


an’ the gran’jer o’ this worl’ war more 
ter them ’n the waters o’ Jordan. Yes, 
sir! Answer me no questions could 
they, — no text, no psalm, could n’t 
even tell what saints war ’tendin’ on the 
baptizin’, nor who war saved nor who 
war shoutin’. Fur they war all set ter 
wonder over a strange man they met 
a-kemin’ home ; special good-lookin’, ’cor- 
din’ ter Marcelly.” 

“ Granny!” cried the girl, starting 
up from her chair, overturning the spin- 
ning-wheel upon the surprised “ Wool- 


ly ” 


“Hold yer jaw whilst yer elders 


speak!” exclaimed the imperative old 
woman. ‘ Good-lookin’, it seemed, till 
Marcelly could n’t rest, but hard-hearted 
an’ cruel-eyed, fur all he hed eyes blue 
an’ deep ez a well, cordin’ ter Marcelly ; 
an’ she b’lieved he hed no religion, 
though pious words war on his tongue! 
An’ I hed that man fur breakfus’, an’ 
dinner, an’ supper; an’ when Marcelly 
war plumb beat out talkin’ ’bout him, 
Is’bel tuk her turn.” 

“ Granny!” faintly reiterated Mar- 
cella, crimson and faltering, and hardly 
heeding Andy Longwood at her feet, as 
he sought to lift the wheel to its place 
before her, and to disengage his elbow 
from the “ spun-truck.” 

Isabel looked aghast from one to the 
other. 

“Granny, it’s that same man!” she 
cried, with a facial contortion of great 
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significance; but which her aged relative 
failed to interpret. Eli Strobe looked 
heavily on, a little doubtful, but unable 
to understand the commotion. 

“T know it’s that same man I’m 
a-talkin’ ’bout,’”’ Mrs. Strebe observed 
with dignity. “Ye didn’t know his 
name, nare one o’ ye; his looks war 
enough fur ye an’ Marcelly, special 
Marcelly. An’ ez ter his hard heart, an’ 
his cruel eyes, an’ his bein’ a hypocrite, 
it’s him ez hev got ter burn in Torment 
fur that, not Marcelly; so she rejiced 
an’ rejiced in the handsome sinner, 
a-purtendin’ ter despise him so!” 

Isabel, less daunted by the situation 
than her sister, found strength to rise 
from the step where she sat near the 
“frequent visitor,” and faced round upon 
She re- 
lied now upon nothing less pointed than 


her unconscious grandmother. 


her index-finger, and as she leveled it at 
Jepson she declared, — 

“Tt ’s him, granny, — him ez be a-set- 
tin’ thar in the cheer! ’ 

Mrs. Strobe’s jaw dropped, as the 
realization of the social enormity of 
which she had been guilty was borne in 
upon her. She turned her faltering eyes 
upon Jepson, who sat beside her motion- 
less. His 
brow bore only a slight corrugation that 
could hardly be called a frown. His 
face was impassive ; perhaps its imperious 


He was outwardly calm. 


and lofty suggestions were accented by 
a touch of disdain, but in his eyes his 
anger burned. Mrs. Strobe realized now 
how deep they were, how blue, how full 
of fire, how alive with a tempestuous 
spirit. His long legs were stretched out 
before him; one hand was on his hip; 
his hat was pushed far from his brow, 
and he looked forth with sedulous un- 
concern at the mustering shadows. She 
remembered in dismay the opprobrious 
epithets, — eruel-eyed, hard-hearted, no 
religion, and Marcella, the candidate’s 
daughter, despised him. 

Now, for all that this old woman was 
so sharp of tongue, the good of her 
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household lay very near to her heart, 
and her deeds were widely at variance 
with her words. Moreover, her pride in 
her son was very great, and Eli himself 
was not a more watchful and cautious 
politician than she, when need arose. A 
breach of hospitality was not less ab- 
horrent to her than an infringement of 
the ten commandments; but hard upon 
this came a poignant and politic moni- 
tion for the interests of the impending 
election. 
“ Teck ! 


ingly, 


Teck!” she cried, quaver- 
“°twarn’t ye ez them two sillies 
met an’ “lowed war a strange man ?”’ 
“T tole ye, granny,” declared the 
Isabel. buffeted by the 
storm of emotions the crisis had roused, 
but gallantly weathering it, — “TI tole ye 
he didn’t know me an’ 
Mareelly, but he knowed dad, an’ he 
Kin 


~an’ I said it.” 


self - sufficient 


he ‘lowed ez 
war kin ter Ben Bowles. 
Bowles, — I said it 

“ Shet up! 


celly, ennyhows ? 


ter 


Who knows ye an’ Mar- 
Marcelly hev shot up 
hyar like Jonah’s gourd in a single 
night, — tall ez a bean-pole an’ seventeen 
year old. I'll be bound ennybody ez 
hed nothin’ ter do but ter medjure Mar- 
celly would find an inch lengthwise on- 
Who 
knows ye an’ Marcelly, ennyhows? Pow- 
erful fine folks ter know, I Il be bound! 
Teck,’’ — she turned suavely to the visi- 


ter her fur every day she lives. 


tor, — “ ye ain’t tellin’ me *t war you-awns 
sure enough, what I hey knowed sence 
ye war a-toddlin’ roun’ yer mam’s knee 
—a mighty good ’oman she war, an’ 
the end she made war a sampler to the 
saints. fur I war thar an’ see her takin’ 
off — bless the Lord fur the saints ! — 
*twarn’t ye, Teck, ez them gals war 
a-makin’ 


sech a over, ez ef 


they hed fund a mare’s nest?’ 


miration 


‘Yes ’m,” he assented in his melodi- 
ous low tones, ‘‘’t war me.” 

She noted the heavy frown gathering 
in the shadow of Eli Strobe’s big hat, 
drawn far over his brow. He east a 
slow glance toward the group; then 
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maintaining his mute, surly dignity, he 
gazed steadfastly forward at the gloom- 
ing mountains. 

Marcella, still grave and silent, had 
risen from her chair, more circumspect- 
ly this time, and the spinning-wheel was 
not overturned, although the “ frequent 
visitor” put up his arm to guard against 
it. He had been greatly edified by the 
disastrous commotion, and had _ briskly 
turned his placid face, lighted with an 
that hitherto 
seemed impossible, from one speaker to 
the other. 
as he noted Marcella’s movement, but it 


animation might have 


A shade of regret crossed it 


was ina jocose undertone that he de- 
manded, “ Whar be ye a-travelin’ ter, 
Mareelly ?” 

“T be a-goin’ ter dish wp supper,” 
she answered stiffly, and with her voice 
at its usual pitch. She held herself a 
trifle more erect than usual: some sud- 
den defiant bourgeonings of pride were 
perceptible in her manner, as she thread- 
ed her way through the group, but in 
passing Jepson her long lashes swept 
her red cheek, for she could not encoun- 
ter his gaze. 

“T’ll be 


ter a crisp,” 


bound everything air burnt 
said the officious Isabel, but 
looking hopefully over her shoulder into 
It was light- 
ed only by the smouldering fire, that cast 
a gigantic shadow of the slight Marcella 
upon roof and walls, and a grotesquely 
magnified and frightful image of the old 
hound. 


the dusky brown interior. 


For the dog of the “ frequent 
visitor” was singularly accomplished in 
accurately understanding the English 
language, and had sprung up with much 
youthful alacrity upon the mere mention 
of supper. 

He had followed the girl into the room, 
and sat beside the hearth, watching with 
anticipative delight each dish as it was 
borne to the table, licking his chaps with 
a zestful expression ; now rising up sud- 
denly, and then composing himself to 
sit down again, while his shadow on the 
wall made queer genuflections and obei- 
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sances to the table with all the ardent 
spirit of a gourmand. 

Without, the old woman seized the 
opportunity. She sat for a moment de- 
murely silent; then, shaking with her 
internal chuckle, she said in a low tone 
to Teck, — ’ 

 Marcelly ’s plumb outdone, I know, 
*kase ye hev fund out ez she war streck 
with yer good looks, Teck, an’ called ye 
han’some. Laws-a-massy, gals is mighty 
purblind an’ foolish critters ; they think 
the men air gin over ter studyin’ ’bout’n 
"em, an’ tryin’ ter sense what they mean, 
when the fellers, mos’ likely, air jes’ 
standin’ with thar arms a-kimbo, a-lookin’ 
at the weather-signs, an’ a-wonderin’ 
what the chances air fur huntin’ ter- 
morrer.” 

She glanced toward Jepson with a 
laugh, expectant of ready acquiescence. 
But there was his face, distinct 
enough even in the closing shadows, an 
expression so haughty, so aloof and un- 
responsive, that the little dame was at 
first perturbed and troubled, but present- 
ly grew angered in turn. 

‘A spiteful sinner ! ” 


upon 


she exclaimed 
to herself ; “‘mad now, jes’ *kase Mar- 
celly ‘lowed he hed no religion, — an’ 
he ain’t got none.” 

All her facile cleverness was roused, 
however, and she was mindful, too, of 
the interests of the approaching election. 
Thus, although she struck, it was with 
a cautious hand and a crafty insight, 
the processes of which were hardly 
realized. 

“ But I reckon, mos’ly,” she said, 
lowering her voice cautiously, “ ez Mar- 
celly war tormented, bein’ feared ez 
Clem Sanders mought hear somehows 
ez she hed been streck with yer good 
looks. Ill be bound that skeered her.” 

She forbore a moment to mark how 
her shaft had sped. She sat motion- 
less, her feet perched on the rung of the 
chair, and she looked very small and un- 
intentional, and reflective, as she placid- 
ly contemplated the night scene. The 
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fireflies fluctuated in the dank shadows, 
that gloomed duskily about the porch ; 
now a glittering point close at hand, now 
a momentary gleam far away in a bosky 
tangle, still multiplying, till they seemed 
some elusively glittering network spread 
as a snare for the darkness. The moun- 
tains were invisible in the blackness, save 
for their rigid summit-lines. The frogs 
chanted by the water-side, and katydids 
were monotonously shrilling in the or- 
chard. The grating of Teck Jepson’s 
chair on the floor, as he abruptly shifted 
his position, was the only sound that 
broke upon the quiet with the jarring 
effect of interruption, and as Mrs. Strobe 
turned she into 
strong relief by the rays of a tallow dip 
within, which Marcella had just kindled. 
The white light streamed forth as far as 


saw his face thrown 


the great gourd-leaves behind his head, 
eliciting their faint green color with the 
His 
face had relaxed ; it was haughty no 
longer. 


interstices of olive-hued shadows. 


There was an alert anxiety in 
the blue eyes which the mountain girl 
He had taken off his 
hat, and pushed back his dark hair from 
his forehead. 


fancied so deep. 


He was frowning a little, 
and yet he hardly noticed the sudden 
flare of light upon his face; his com- 
pressed lips had softened, had parted. 
He said nothing. 
out of the darkness : — 

“TT dunno what Clem Sanders mought 
ondertake ter set hisse’f up ter git mad 
fur, *kase Marcelly ‘lows ez this one or 
that one air good-lookin’,” Woolly spoke 


5 


Another voice came 


up, with an acrimony and a decision 
which showed that his discourse was not 
exclusively confined to the placid “ baa.” 
“Clem Sanders hain’t got no right ter 
say nuthin’ ’bout good-lookin’ folks, the 
Lord above knows, all marked up with 
cinders an’ soot ez he be. I ‘Il be bound 
Mareelly ain’t a-goin’ ter interrupt her- 
se’f studyin’ *bout what Clem Sanders 
thinks *bout good looks.” 

“ What ye talkin’ "bout ? 
senses deserted ye?” 


Hev yer 
the grandmother 
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remarked to the “frequent visitor,” 
with a tart familiarity induced, perhaps, 
by the frequency of his visits. “ Ye 
can’t expect a blacksmith ter be nuthin’ 
but cindery an’ sooty, —like folks ez 
None 
twixt ’em, I’m a-thinkin’.” 

“ Yes ’m.” 


feint of acquiescence ; 


plough gits miry. ter choose 
Andy Longwood made a 
then continued 
droningly, as one who has a grievance, 
“ But Marcelly ain’t mindin’ Clem San- 
ders, — else she ain't the gal I take her 
fur. Looks so grizzly an’ sooty, I ain’t 
s’prised none ef the Satan ez Pa’son 
Donnard seen settin’ on the anvil in the 
forge warn’t nuthin’ but Clem hisself.” 
* Shucks ! ” 
Isabel. 
in’ ter pa’son, an’ Clem hain’t nare one.” 
“ Waal, I 
so Woolly.” 
seen, a scandal ter the jaybirds.” 
* That don’t make no differ!” 
the little old 
ment. 


said the uncompromising 


D> 


“ He hed wings an’ hawns, ’cord- 


don’t keer,” crowled 


*Clem’s a sight ter be 
cried 
woman, staunch in argu- 
* Blacksmithin’ air a powerful 
fine business; the folks in Brumsaidge 
Ay’ 
"fore him, — shucks! way baey im the 


Bible they hed 


reckon they war ez sooty an’ cindery 


alone ‘thout Clem. 


> 


could n't git 


times smiths, 2’ I 
then ez now; dirt ain't improved none 


noways, ez I onderstan’, them 


senee 
days. Thar war a man then, what the 
Bible speaks respee’fully of, by the name 
o’ Tubal Cain, —a eunnin’ workman, — 
warn’t thar, Teck ?” 
him with animation as to a biblieal au- 


She appealed to 


thority, expecting an eager and interest- 
ed response ; but he only said, ‘* Yes ’m,” 
with an evident effort, cleared his throat, 
and was silent. 

Eli Strobe had risen in obedience to 
some signal from within. ‘ Kem in to 
supper.” His big voice rumbled out with 
all its wonted intonations of hospitality. 
If Jepson had not been otherwise ab- 
sorbed, he might have noted the can- 
didate’s self-control and self-repression, 
remarkable in so tantalizing an episode. 
It did not escape Mrs. Strobe’s keen 
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atention, and she deported herself with 
a trifle of gay bravado, feeling beyond 
the reach of retribution, since the dic- 
tates of policy so hampered deserts. 

* Waal, sir, eatin’ supper by a taller 
dip, — who ever hearn the beat!” re- 
marked Isabel. .** A leetle mo’, an’ we 
would all hev gone ter bed hongry.”’ 

“It do be a powerful late supper.” 
Mrs. Strobe had a slightly harried as- 
pect; if conscience abode within her, it 
wielded its power in her housewifely in- 
stinets. “ Be ye hongry, Teck, — ye an’ 
Andy an’ Eli? It’s all Marcelly’s fault, 
a-furgittin’ ter dish up supper till nigh 
on ter bedtime. An’ me, too: 
an’ talked, I will ‘low, ez ef my tongue 
war tied in the middle 
both e-ends.” 


I jes’ sot 
an’ workin’ at 


The feeble focus of the candle glowed 


with dull yellow light in the centre of 


o 
D> 


the table, sending out a subdued glim- 
mer upon the faces that surrounded it 
amidst the encompassing obscurity. A 
vague glimpse was had of the smoke- 
blackened ceiling just above, with a rich 
dash of color where a cluster of strings 
of red peppers hung. ‘The walls darkly 
merged into shadows; the fire was a 
dull, tawny-tinted coal; the ceaseless 
night sounds came through the door, — 
the chirring of insects, the sigh of the 
woods, and the fret of the torrent. As 
Marcella waited wpon them, she was in- 
for the most 


visible the dark 


sometimes there 


part in 
periphery of the circle : 
were transitory visions of the fair dis- 
penser of hospitality, the white light fall- 
ing on her delicate face, and floating hair, 
and rounded arm, and deft hand, as per- - 
chance she leaned forward and tendered 
the cracked blue bowl of honey to one 
or the other of the guests ; then only an 
alert, noiseless shadow, slipping about in 
the kindred gloom. 

It was a silent meal, albeit the little 
old dame and Isabel were among the 
partakers. When they all repaired again 
to the porch, they found the moonlight 
there, with yellow slanting rays and 
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long, melancholy shadows, and the dis- 
torted waning disk itself hung in the 
purple spaces above the black mountain 
that the house faced. The fireflies were 
quenched ; only now and then a feeble 
gleam stole forth from a dark cluster 
of gourd-leaves. The perfume of the 
orchard was sweet on the air; the dew 
glittered on the low summits of the old 
enarled trees. The men and the old 
woman lighted their pipes, and the co- 
terie silently smoked, while Marcella sat 
on the steps of the porch, in the full 
radiance of the midsummer sheen, her 
idle hands folded upon one knee, her lus- 
trous eyes turned upward to the moon, 
the wind lightly tossing her curling hair. 
Within, the candle still sputtered, while 
Isabel washed the dishes and pans, — 
this being her allotted task, — and made 
a great clatter to better express her in- 
dustry. 

It was all very still without; a con- 
Each had 
regrets in the premises, and harbored 
resentments. 


straint oppressed the group. 


The occupation of smok- 
ing, the meditative languor which the 
consumption of tobacco warrants, pre- 
cluded the necessity for conversation, 
and afforded an interval for the recu- 
peration of the downeast spirits of the 
Small that Clem 
Sanders, listening from his roof-room 


company. wonder 
window, heard no laughing or talking 
at Strobe’s! 

Suddenly the shrill clamor of a 
sereech-owl invaded the nocturnal qui- 
etude ; again and yet again, with its sin- 


ister, mirthless chuckle supplementing 
and seeming to ridicule its own hysteric 
outery. 


It grated upon the nerves of 
Mrs. Strobe, already subjected to some 
unusual tension. 

“ Laws-a-massy, ter that 
thar nisy fow-el. He be a-goin’ ter 
screech thar haffen the night, I'll be 
bound; an’ he air a sure sign o’ death, 
ter holler nigh a chimbly. Jes’ listen at 
him, now, a-laffin’ at the corpse! ” 
more the low, joyless, mocking merri- 


jes’ listen 


Once 
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ment jarred the air. “Take yer dad’s 
gun thar, Marcelly, an’ run down in the 
orchard, an’ fire it off at him. He be 
right yander in that thar sheep-nose ap- 
ple-tree.” 

“Til drive 
him off,” she said, ‘ but I ain’t a-goin’ 
ter fire no gun off at him; the critter hev 
got ez good a right ter live ez I hev. 
I ‘ll fling a sheep-nose apple at him, an’ 
that be ez much ez I be a-goin’ ter do 
ter him.” 


Marcella rose slowly. 


“ Listen at the sassiness of the stiff- 
exclaimed the old 
woman, evidently the exordium of a ti- 


necked generation ! ”’ 


rade against the young folks nowadays. 
3ut Marcella was already far down the 
grassy slope, and out of hearing; and 
with one scornful glance after her, Mrs. 
Strobe put her pipe into her mouth, and 
sourly relapsed into silence. 

The high grass, tasseled and rank, 
glimmered with dew, as Marcella went. 
The moonlit spaces wore a finer and a 
fairer lustre for the deep romantic shad- 
ows that hung about the boughs. There 
were long and glittering arches, where 
the fruited branches interlaced, and in 
the dappling shade beneath, the boles, all 
at regular intervals, had a columnated 
effect ; and these arboreal aisles seemed 
endless. the homelier incidents 
of the orchard shared the enchantment 
of the moonlight: some blight that had 
fallen on one of the goodly branches 
had bereft it of leaves and fruit, and a 
web that had been woven about it shone, 


Even 


a refulgent gauze, and radiated a deli- 
vate and fibrous splendor. Down these 
simple ways she went, the light upon 
her face; her hair fluttered 
slicht breeze; her step was sure and 


with the 


free; she seemed so ethereal, so fine, so 
fair, that she too might have been some 
embellishing fantasy of the night. The 
bird of ill-omen had ceased to ery, as 
if her very presence exorcised all evil 
fortunes. She paused, gazing upward, 
the moonbeams full on her shining eyes, 
her floating hair, her She 


fa) 


oval face. 
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had lifted one arm and laid hold of 
a fruit-freighted bough. It seemed 
strange that she did not see the owl, so 
well she realized how it must look, up 
among the boughs somewhere, demure- 
ly silent, shuffling down and suppressing, 
as it were, its fearful identity among its 
mottled feathers, its head askew as it 
watched her with its big yellow eyes. 
She had her hand upon the retributive 
apple; a sudden footfall, — Teck Jep- 
son was approaching along the dewy 
colonnade. 

The owl was safe, very safe indeed : 
a pity that the “fowel” might not have 
known this, and have spared itself the 
anguish of fright that it endured, as it 
sat almost within arm’s length, discreet- 
ly silent, refraining from stirring claw 
or feather, and wisely looking down upon 
them. 

The bough was shaking with more 
than the wind, for Mareella’s hand trem- 
bled on the unplucked apple. 

Jepson’s hat was thrust on the back 
of his head. 


visible as he approached. 


His face, too, was distinctly 
Somehow he 
had never seemed to her so tall, so impe- 
rious of temper, so impressive, as now. 
But there was a trifle of embarrassment 
in his manner, and he only said, — 

“Whar ’s that thar ow-el ?” 

“T dunno,” faltered Marcella. 

He did not seem to care. His mind 
was evidently little concerned with the 
“ fow-el.”’ 

He paused, looking steadily at her, as 
But 
she still stood silent, the moonlight in 


her lustrous eyes and on her upturned 


if he expected her to speak again. 


face, her hand on the apple as it swung 
on the low bough. 

“T never expected ter hear ez ye 
hed been talkin’ ’bout me that-a-way ; I 
never looked fur it,’’ he said. 

The into her 
cheeks ; her eyes flashed ; she let go the 
bough so suddenly that, swinging elas- 
tically into its place, the little owl was 
almost dislodged from its perch, and it 


quick color surged 
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tightened its toes and even slightly spread 
its wings to keep its balance. It uttered 
a low sound, a sort of mutter, that 
they might have heard had they not 
been too absorbed ; and it was with a sort 
of resentful dignity that it settled itself 
again in its feathers, and cocked its head 
askew, and looked down at them with 
its round, bright eyes. 

* An’ I dunno what sorter man ye 
kin be, ter kem makin’ remarks ter me 
bout’n it,” she cried indignantly. 

“T hev knowed ye sech a little time, 
I reckon nobody would hev expected 
sech from you-uns,” he resumed. 

She 


amazement. 


blank 
Then she seemed ready to 
burst into tears. 


stood for a moment in 
**T never said it cept 
an’ who would hey thunk 
o her settin’ up an’ tellin’ it all ter 


ter granny, 


you-uns, not knowin’ ye war the same 
one’ Ye never tole we-uns yer name, 
that evenin’. I jes’ “lowed ye war kin 
ter Bowles.” 

“T don’t keer who ye said it ter,” 
he declared, his voice full of reproach. 
“T ain’t keerin’ fur nuthin’ ’ceptin’ ye 
thunk it, — an’ I never done nuthin’ ter 
make ye think it.” 

Once more she looked at him, aghast. 
She put up her hand again to the bough, 
now for the sake of support. 

“ Tellin’ folks, out ter 
b’lieve ez I be a hypererite, an’ purtend 


an’ settin’ 


ter be pious, an’ ”* — 
“Oh!” 


of comprehension and relief so marked 


she exclaimed, with a note 


that he paused abruptly, and demanded 
sternly, — 

“ What did you-uns ‘low I war talkin’ 
*bout ?” 

She did not answer. Her expression 
suddenly changed, as she stood under 
the bough. No dryad, no ethereal na- 
tive of the tree, could wear a face more 
airily lightsome, more elfinly gay, than 
she, looking out through the sheen and 
the flickering shadow. 

“Waal,” said he, staring blankly at 
her, “ what war ye a-talkin’ "bout ? ” 
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She only shook her head in gleeful 
silence. 

** Ye never said nuthin’,” he resumed, 
seeking to review the conversation that 
he might unravel its mystery, “ ’ceptin’ I 
war a—a” —he stumbled at the word, 
— ‘a hypercrite, an’ a sinner ;— yes, 
an’ special good - lookin’, but I never 
minded that.” 

Her face had grown conscious again. 
“T reckon not,” she remarked dryly. 

** Ye mind that, though,” he said pen- 
etratingly, at last; “that’s what ye 
thought I war talkin’ bout, hey? Waal, 
I jes’ mind ye callin’ me a sinner an’ 
sayin’ ez I purtend ter be pious.” 

He noted her instant relief at 
change of the subject. 


the 
“Ye don’t mind 
folks knowin’ ye called ’em sinners,” he 
continued, “ but 
handsome sinners ”’ — 


whenst it comes ter 

He desisted, for the sake of the look 
in her face. 

“T tell ye now, Marcelly,” he said 
gravely, as they mechanically took their 
way together toward the house, “ye 
may I be hard-hearted, an’ 
cruel-eyed, an’ got no religion, but I be 
a-goin’ ter furgive ye fur them words, — 
like a Christian! ” 

It was the first wrong that he had 
ever overlooked. 


"low ez 


He found forgiveness 
easy to be exercised, and very sweet. 

She stole a shy look at his face. 
“That ’s powerful good in ye,” she said 
softly. “I war jes’ a-talkin’ ter be 
a-talkin’, an’? — 

Their shadows, close together, followed 
them over the shining grass, and for a 
time they were silent as they approached 
the group on the porch. 

He paused abruptly, and looked down 
at her. 

“ An’ I don’t want ye ter be aggerva- 
tin’ yerse’f by ‘lowin’ ez I ain’t goin’ 
ter do all I kin fur Eli in the ‘lection. 
What ye said ain’t goin’ ter hender. 
Ill vote fur him, an’ git all others I kin 
ter do likewise.” 

Marcella began to experience a sensa- 
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tion as of coals of fire heaped upon the 
head. She could only murmur, “ I war 
jes’ a-talkin’ ter be a-talkin’.” 

That night, from time to time, as the 
hours wore on and the house was still, 
the little owl in the apple-tree lifted its 
voice and shrilled aloud, and laughed in 
sinister and chuckling mirth, while the 
moon slowly climbed the skies. And 
Mrs. Strobe, turning on an uneasy pil- 
low, evolved bitter reflections concerning 
the inefficiency of the present generation. 

Sen’ two hearty young folks — one 
of ’em mos’ seven feet high ’ceptin’ 
what ’s lackin’ —down inter a orchard 
ter fling a apple at a owed an’ drive him 
off, — an’ a body would think they hed 
invited the critter ter bide ter supper, 
an’ sing hyme chunes arterward.” 


VE 


the character of 
the nocturnal visitant of the forge, it 
seemed safe enough in the broad glare 
of noontide ; and as it was the voting- 


Whatever might be 


place of the district, it was by no means 
deserted on that momentous Thursday 
in August when the election was held. 
Marcella had felt throughout the can- 
yass the terrible strain of suspense, but 
when the day had drawn near she was 
deprecatory of decision, and wished that 
if the worst must be it might not be 
at once. 

“A body would ‘low, ter hear ye 
a-goin’ on, that Eli war ter be hung ter- 
day,” her grandmother remarked, tart- 
ly.‘ He ain’t los’ a ounce o’ flesh nor 
a hour o’ sleep sence he war a candidate, 
an’ he went off from here this mornin’ 
An’ look at 
you-uns — big-eyed, an’ pale-faced, an’ 
lean-lookin’, an’ fluttery — drapped the 
blue bowl an’ bruk it in two; an’ Is’- 
bel patterns arter ye, till thar ain’t no 
ch’ice fur a fool ’twixt ye. Shucks! [ 
mus’ be mistaken,” sarcastically ; “ they 
be goin’ surely ter hang Eli.” 


high-colored ez common. 
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From time to time, during the rich 
and dewy morning hours, when the bees 
droned about the blooming clover in the 
orchard aisles, and the birds were abroad 
in the highways of the skies, Marcella 
parted the sheltering gourd-vines on the 
porch, that she might look forth unob- 
served upon the voters gradually assem- 
bling at the polls. She knew many of 
them by sight, and was informed con- 
cerning their disposition toward her fa- 
ther’s pretensions ; and thus her heart 
weighed heavily or grew buoyant, as en- 
emies or friends were in the majority. 
They came chiefly on horseback, and 
there were rows of saddle-horses hitched 
to the rack before the wide door of the 
forge, and to the boughs of trees hard 
by, and even to the badly chinked logs 
of the building itself; sometimes they 
dully drowsed, sometimes impatiently 
pawed, sometimes fell to bickering to- 
gether, and necessitated the interposi- 
tion of their masters to readjust their 
status. Many of the farmers had come 
in ox-wagons. The teams had been un- 
yoked, and were leisurely munching the 
feed, spread out in the dappling shad- 
Cast- 
ing a vote, the inalienable right of an 
American citizen, seemed a lengthy and 


ows upon the ground before them. 


serious matter, and was not to be lightly 
discharged ; during the main portion of 
the day it busied the denizens of the 
surrounding slopes, and thus deliber- 
ately they saved the country. The as- 
semblage presented, therefore, something 
of the aspect of an exclusively mascu- 
line picnic, for such women and children 
as had been permitted to gratify a long- 
cherished “view” the 
populous Settlemint had hied them de- 
corously to the houses of various rela- 


hankering to 


tives, — the tender ties of consanguinity 
thus utilized on this auspicious occasion, 
—and were seen no more during the 
day. Old friends met, and smoked, and 
talked at great length. The well-being 
of crops in various localities was anxious- 
ly inquired after; old gossip that had 
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been on its last legs suddenly developed 
a new and brisk pair of members, and 
circulated like a fresh scandal. Pa’son 
Donnard could not have failed to hear 
his name excitedly coupled with that of 
the devil, as he threaded his way through 
the crowd ; but mindful of his vision, he 
placed no false nor sensitive interpreta- 
tion upon this association, and there was 
an elongation of his thin compressed 
lips which in an ungodly man one might 
have thought singularly like a smile of 
flattered vanity. ‘The heavy jeans-clad 
mountaineers reverently made way for 
him, and there was a perceptible abate- 
ment of the guffaws and slowly drawled 
jokes as he passed. But as in more cul- 
tured communities, the observance and 
the feeling are not always in close com- 
patibility, and the criticism he encoun- 
tered was as if he were of this world. 
“IT dunno why pa’son be ‘lowed ter 
vote,” said Joe Bassett, as he sprawled 
on the protruding roots of a tree; one 
or two mountaineers perched hard by 
on the tongue of an ox-wagon from 
which the team had been released, and 
a third half reclined on a saddle which 
he had thrown upon the ground. “ Pa’son 
can’t run fur nuthin’,” continued Bas- 
sett; “he can’t go ter the Legislatur’, 
nor nuthin’, nor be sher’ff. They don’t 
let preachers hold office, nor butchers 


set on a crim’nal jury,” — thus seeking 


in his ignorance to reconcile the incon- 
gruities and oddities of the law. 

“ Pa’son oughter be a-studyin’ "bout a 
seat ’mongst the angels, stiddier gittin’ 
registered ’mongst the qualified voters 
o’ the deestric’,” said Gideon Dake, who 
always confirmed Bassett’s views, or 
added corollary matter. 

“What be Teck Jepson a-bobbin’ 
*bout fur, like a float on a fish-line ?” 
demanded Bassett. ‘ Actially a-stoppin’ 
the pa’son mighty nigh at the door of 
the forge. Looks ter be a-wrastlin’ in 
prayer with the old man, — in an’ about 
goin’ ter save the pa’son’s soul, fust 
thing ye know.” 
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** Hain’t you-uns hearn,” said Dake, 
quickly seizing the opportunity to regale 
the professed gossip with a new story, 
“how turrible smitten Teck Jepson an’ 
Marcelly Strobe hev got, all of a sud- 
dint? An’ Teck air a-workin’ fur the 
lection like he war demented. I made 
him beg an’ beg me fur nigh on ter a 
hour ter vote fur Eli, — like I hed 
counted on doin’ all the time. Now 
Teck ’s argufyin’ with the pa’son.” 

“Every time I hear o’ Marcelly 
Strobe she hev got another feller a-dan- 
glin’. ’*Pears like ter me she mus’ be 
a-foolin’ some o’ them boys,” Bassett 
commented sourly. 

“* Laws-a-massy, jes’ look at Teck,” 
said Dake, laughing slightly, albeit his 
teeth were closed hard upon the quid of 
tobacco in his mouth, “he hev gin the 
old man his arm an’ air jes’ a-draggin’ 
the pa’son up ter the polls! Would n’t 
trest the old man’s word ter vote fur Eli; 
gone in ter see the job well done. Waal, 
sir,’ —he shifted his position as the 
young and the old man disappeared to- 
gether within the door, — “that’s jes’ 
the way he done me. I could n’t hev got 
away from him, arter I hed promised ter 
vote for Eli, ef I hed wanted ter.” 

There was a momentary hiatus in the 
conversation, when a tall, lank man, 
some twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age, with high cheek-bones and 
burned, narrow face, joined the group. 
He had a brighter, quicker glance than 
was usual among the slow and dawdling 


a sun- 


mountaineers, and a smouldering spark 
of irritation aided its effect. His coun- 
tenance wore a ready and propitiatory 
smile, the candidate’s smile, that seemed 
automatic in some sort, and not subject 
to the same springs that sufficed as mo- 
tor for his other expressions. He flung 
himself upon a pile of shucks and hay, 
the forage of neighboring oxen, and he 
chewed a long straw as he talked. 

“ Hy’re, boys,” he said, agreeably. 
“How do the chances o’ the ‘lection 
"pear ter you-uns?” For he was Joshua 
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Nevins, a candidate for constable, and 
Eli Strobe’s much-feared rival. 

“ Mighty well,” said Bassett, reassur- 
ingly. 

“ Why n’t ye go an’ vote, Dake?” 
said the candidate, leaning forward to 
scan Gideon Dake’s countenance. 

“Ye ain’t goin’ ter try ter git folks 
ter vote twict, air ye?” said Dake, jo- 
“T hev voted wunst ter-day, an’ 
they tells me ez that be ez off’n ez the 
law allows.” 


cosely. 


“TI hopes ye voted the right way,” 
said Nevins, with a bland and mollifying 
demonstration of the candidate’s smile. 

The specious Dake nodded his head 
convincingly. “Ill be bound I did,” he 
said equivocally, and yet so unequivocal- 
ly that the momentary fears of the can- 
didate were set at rest. 

The others, mindful of Dake’s recent 
representations as to the casting of his 
vote under Teck Jepson’s tutelage, ex- 
perienced a certain embarrassment and 
preserved an awkward silence, none ar- 
rogating the tact to innocuously continue 
If the candidate be 
a wily genus, the craft of the voter is 
sometimes commensurate. 


the conversation. 


Nevins seemed the most innocent of 
men, as he himself reopened the subject. 
He had approached the group with the 
intention of merely commending himself 
by some timely and jocose observations, 
and then strolling to other coteries. He 
had, however, encountered unexpected 
opposition to-day ; he had thought him- 
self almost assured of success, and when 
the doubt began to arise in his mind, 
untutored to jeopardy, he felt himself 
losing his balance. 

“What ails Teck Jepson, ter git so 
sot agin me?” he observed, anxiously. 
“ He hev jes’ been a-bouncin’ aroun’ 
electioneerin’ fur Eli ter-day like — like 
—a chicken with its head off. I axed 
him awhile ago, —I beckoned him off, 
an’ I say, ‘ What ails ye, ter work agin 
me, Teck? I ain’t done nuthin’ ter 
you-uns, hey I? Air ye holdin’ a gredge 
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agin me?’ An’ he said, ‘Don’t ye 
know I be kin ter Eli nowadays? My 
half-brother married his cousin,’ Teck 
say. Shucks! I know that ain’t the 
reason.” He looked in plaintive inter- 
rogation at the others. 

“Waal, things turns out mos’ly ez 
they air bid from above,” said one of 
the men, with an unexpected attack of 
piety. 

Nevins looked lugubriously at him. 
This was an arbitration to which he was 
not prepared to submit. He was feeling 
exceedingly helpless in the hands of 
Providence. 
that,” he 
“Things in Brumsaidge turns out mos’- 


‘“*T dunno ’bout observed. 
ly ez Teck Jepson wills, an’ Providence 
sings mighty small.” 

Then reflecting that this was a dolor- 
ous prognostication in his own behalf, 
he gathered himself together as jauntily 
as he could, and declared, “ But Teck 
Jepson’s rule is over. Folks in Brum- 
saidge hev tried Eli Strobe, an’ he did n’t 
’gree with ’em, — he seen too much ‘ H/i 
Strobe, Big Man ! 
"em; 


’ in his office, ter suit 
an’ now they air leokin’ fur a man 
what jes’ wants ter sarve the people. — 
an’ that’s my bes’ wish.” 

The others sat and gazed solemnly at 
him, all meditatively listening. For a 
sound but the 
munching of an ox close to him, as the 
beast pulled at the pile of fodder on 
which he reclined. 


moment there was no 


As the great horns 
hand, and the ox drew off with a mut- 
tered low of surly dissatisfaction. 

“T can’t onderstan’ Teck, though, — 
T counted on him.” 


same threateningly near, he threw up his 


He returned to his 
grievance with a lapsing courage. 

“ Waal, ye mought ez well not,” said 
an old codger, with a grin. “ Hev you- 
“uns got a darter, seventeen year old ? ” 

The young man stared at him in 

amazement. 
“ Course I hain’t.” 
‘¢ Waal, that’s one o’ the special quali- 


fications of a candidate,” continued the 
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elderly wag. “Ye oughter hev been 
purvided — seventeen year ago —a tall, 
high-steppin’ darter, with long curly 
hair ; that’s what ye need, ter run agin 
Eh.” 

Nevins was silent for a moment, in 
painful consciousness of this lack. He 
was a good-natured fellow, and had 
thought his two small boys at home pos- 
sessed of all the filial graces and values, 
and he had never expected to be sum- 
moned to covet a tall daughter of seven- 
teen. He resorted to contradiction. 

“That thar gal o’ Eli Strobe’s ain’t 
seventeen,” he declared, “ nor no high- 
er ’n my vest pocket. 
useter see her constant.” 


I know her. I 


** Waal, she ’s been agein’ an’ growin’ 
sence then. Leastwise, she ’s tall enough 
an’ old enough ter make Teck Jepson 
step around mighty spry. I ain’t seen 
better electioneerin’ fur forty year. I 
hed counted on the pleasure o’ hevin’ 
Eli goin’ roun’ hyar with his finger in 
his mouth, but I’m feared o’ that gal o’ 
his’n. Clem Sanders, too, war a-waitin’ 
roun’ the forge fust thing this mornin’, 
a-pinin’ fur nine o’clock, so ez the jedges 
would declar’ the polls open, an’ let him 
put in his vote fur Eli. His ticket 
*peared ter burn his fingers till he got it 
inter the ballot-box.” 

“He in love with her, too ? ” 
the candidate drearily. He had never 
anticipated these potent odds. What 
avail was it to parade the virtues of 
citizenship, to vaunt his capacity and his 
will to serve the people in the office to 
which he aspired, — with tricksy Cupid 
afield ! 

Nevins rose presently, the straw still 
in his mouth, his hat pulled far over his 


asked 


brow, and sauntered down toward the 
The great red and white ox in- 
stantly planted his cloven hoof where 


forge. 


Nevins had sat, and took possession, as it 
were, of the pile of forage, trampling it 
down, that it might not afford further 
resting-place for loitering politicians. 
The post-meridian sun was now a trifle 
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aslant upon the valley below; the purple 
shadow of the summits had begun to 
creep down the green slopes. How 
warm was the fragrance of the grapes, 
hanging upon a great vine that draped 
an oak from topmost bough to root, and 
which was pillaged as high as the arm 
of man could reach! The tall weeds 
were all resounding with the whir of ac- 
robatic grasshoppers, now and then leap- 
ing amazingly high into the air. Not 
a note came from the birds now ; not 
a wing was astir. All the landscape 
shimmered through the noontide heat. 
The forge, where the three judges of the 
election sat with the precious ballot-box, 
of which they were sworn not to lose 
sight till the polls were closed and the 
vote counted out, seemed a quiet and 
cool refuge, with its dark shadows, and 
its high, tent-like roof, and its unchinked 
walls, affording glimpses of the green 
vistas without. The little window at 
the rear, into which that mysterious sem- 
blance of the smith had stared, pale and 
reproachful, at its vigorous living self, 
was wide open; showing now a squirrel 
frisking by on the mountain slope, and 
now only a devious winding path amidst 
the greenth up the mountain-side, with 
the trumpet-vine a-blooming scarlet over 
a gray rock, and in the low branches of 
an elder-bush a bird on a nest. Now and 
then faces were thrust in at this window, 
—most often young and beardless, but 
sometimes old and grizzly, — to curious- 
ly scan the judges and the practical il- 
lustration of the theory of election by 
suffrage. The judges, in rickety chairs, 
tilted on the hind legs, demurely smoked 
their pipes, while the clerk sat at the 
pine table on which the ballot-box rested. 
The hearth was fireless, the hood smoke- 
less, the anvil silent. The stir outside 
same cheerily in, and when the line of 
voters slackened, and no ballot had been 
deposited for some time, and the interest 
of the proceedings seemed indefinitely 
suspended, the judges looked wistfully 
through the open door, and were not 
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consoled for the dullness by their pre- 
eminence and responsibility and con- 
spicuous honors. That spirit of humor, 
always freakishly manifest in a crowd, 
was quick to seize on the situation, and 
occasionally remarks were made outside, 
pointed and personal, obviously intended 
to be overheard within. 

“ Did you-uns know ez Jethro Peake 
war jedge o’ ’lection?” demanded one 
tousled-headed apparition, at the famous 
batten shutter, of an unseen crony with- 
out. 

‘‘Never knowed he war jedge 0’ 
nuthin’ ’ceptin’®jedge o’ whiskey,” the 
unseen crony replied. 

And with these trivial incidents were 
bridged the intervals when it seemed as 
if all the district had voted that cared 
to vote, and that there was naught more 
for the judges but to sit in stately isola- 
tion, till the loitering summer sun should 
dawdle down the western sky, and the 
hour come when it would be lawful to 
declare the polls closed. 

After a long time, when the stir of 
passing feet, the sound of talking and 
laughter, the champing and whickering 
of horses, had been more than usually 
marked to the tantalized referees, whom 
the county court combined to honor, 
they noted that an expectant stillness 
fell suddenly upon the crowd. Then 
half a dozen men pushed into the black- 
smith shop, and turned about with ex- 
citement, as if to await and watch an 
entrance at the door. Other men stood 
by without. There were half a dozen 
heads at the little window, and the bat- 
ten shutter was swinging. The bird had 
flown from her nest in the elder-bush to 
a bough of a dogwood-tree above, and 
perched there, with quivering, outspread 
wings, and a feverish, excited eye, and 
a harsh, querulous, ceaseless chirring. 
A ray of sunlight fell through a rift in 
the clapboards like some splendid glit- 
tering lance, reaching from the dusky, 
peaked roof to the “ dirt-floor” beneath. 
Somehow, the polished face of the anvil 
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caught a beam and reflected it, — all else 
was dark and shadowy; even through 


the broad door the light was only a vista 


of deep green leafage and harmonious 
gray commingling tones, hardly defi- 
nite enough to be called shadow, but of 
tender and modulating effects ; and the 
ploughs left to be sharpened, and the 
wheels to be tired, and the bar on which 
the smith’s tools hung, were but dimly 
descried. Thus stepping suddenly into 
this shaft of light, Jake Baintree’s figure 
was singularly distinct, but was not in- 
One 
of them slowly brought,down the fore- 
legs of his chair to 
looking at him, one 
and with a round, 


stantly recognized by the judges. 


the ground, and sat 
hand on either knee, 


red, wondering face 
So long it had 
been since Baintree was familiarly seen 


and an inquisitive eye. 
in Broomsedge — going thence a strip- 
ling, returning a man — that the cer- 
tainty of his identity gradually dawning 
on their minds was not recognition, but 
inference. Who unknown would 
present himself to cast his vote in their 
midst ? 


else 


Who else wore so blanched a 
face but the jail-bird ; long shut in from 
the sun and the wind and all the famil- 
lars of the weather? He was very tall 
and slender, and very soft and deft of 
step. In the shaft of light in which he 
stood, the extraordinarily sharp, clear 
cutting of his features was apparent. 
His hair was black and sleek, and lay 
close to his narrow head; it had a fine 
and thrifty look, like the coat of an ani- 
mal. He seemed very meek, but for all 
that his gray eye was uncertain, it glit- 
tered. He looked him with a 
comprehensive understanding, unlike the 
dawdling inattention of the mountain- 
eers. Despite the brown jeans that he 
wore, he was unlike them in many subtle, 
indefinable As he offered the 
closely rolled scroll, his vote was chal- 
lenged by one of the judges, and he was 
quick and ready and self-possessed, and 
took the oath which Jethro Peake ad- 
ministered with a steady manner, and 


about 


ways. 


[ March, 


evidently with a deliberate intention. 
He wished, perhaps, the. crowd thought, 
to show that he was entitled to vote; 
that whatever they might say, the law 
held him innocent and denied him none 
Still with 
one hand on each fat knee, and sitting 
very upright, Jethro Peake, his round, 
red face, with a bristly, unshaven stub- 
ble about the chin, solemn with the sense 
of the dignity and importance of the 
occasion, demanded, — 


of the rights of citizenship. 


“ Air you-uns cit’zen o’ Tennessee?” 

Mes. eur.” 

* Twenty-one ? ” 

Cesc air. 

“ Reside in this county ?” 

i es A 

“ Resided hyar six months fore this 
day?” 

Yies,:sr.”” 

As the vote, the first he had ever cast, 
was accepted, he looked curiously on, 
while the closely rolled scroll was 
dropped unread into the ballot - box. 
Somehow he seemed unaccountably dis- 
appointed by the mysterious silence in 
He 
walked slowly toward the door, looking 
back over his shoulder at the guarded 
ballot-box. 


which his choice was enveloped. 


Suddenly he remarked in 
“T ain’t 
keerin’ who knows how my vote be gin. 


a strange, offhand manner, 


I scratched one name off’n my ticket. 
I know how ter write Eli Strobe.” 
There were the makings of a politi- 
cian in Joshua Nevins; he answered in- 
stantly from out the crowd, “I kin 
spare yer vote, Jake Baintree. An’ ef 
I can’t, I’d ruther be defeated than hold 
office by the favor o’ a scape-gallows.” 
There was a sensation in the crowd, 
and some “scratched tickets” were pre- 
sently deposited that might have shown, 
if unrolled, another name written in, 
that was not Strobe. There was a 
change in the atmosphere of popular 
feeling. It was not definite, but Teck 
Jepson, with a thousand fine fibres of 
sensitiveness, newly developed, which 
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he had not known he possessed, became 
painfully sensible of it, and fiercely com- 
plained to Eli Strobe. 

“T’m minded ter fling ye over the 
fence, Eli,” he said. “Ef ye hedn’t 
gin yerse’f ter upholdin’ that thar Jake 
Baintree, ye would n’t hev been lumped 
with a murderer like him.” 

Eli Strobe rested his slow, pompous 
gaze upon his friend. 

*“ He ain’t no murderer. An’ ef he 
war, his votin’ fur me don’t lump me 
with him.” 

He turned his heavy -lidded, full- 
lashed eyes ruminatively upon the land- 
scape, and said no more. Despite his 
deliberate burly dignity, there was a 
sense of troubie and perplexity about 
him, indefinitely perceptible, and he evi- 
dently listened heedfully when his friend 
and backer rejoined, — 

“ Waal, his votin’ fur you-uns, an’ 
tellin’ it out that-a-way, will make a heap 
o’ folks vote agin ye. I be powerful 
glad it never happened no sooner ‘in the 
day, an’ ye hev got what ye hev got. 
What ailed the darned idjit ?’ 

“T reckon he “lowed he war doin’ 
me a favior,” said Strobe, with unexpect- 
ed moderation. ‘ He wanted me an’ all 
the folks ter know ez he war fur my 
"lection. He voted afore. An’ 
he hev been cooped up in jail so long he 


never 


don’t ’pear ter sense much "bout some 
things. An’ yit, bout others he ’pears 
powerful sly. Pore feller!” 

“ Poor fool!” ejaculated Jepson, ir- 
ritably. “ What ter set his 
heart — dog gone him!— on yer ’lec- 
tion?” 


ails him 


He grudged Jake Baintree any senti- 
ment that he shared. 

“Waal,” said Eli, hesitating, 
folks down ter my house tuk some 
thought o’ his’n whenst his trial an’ im- 
prisonment war goin’ on, an’ I reckon 
he feels thankful. Marcelly air one 0’ 
them kind ez can’t rest enny ef she 
‘lows ennybody air hongry, or lackin’ 
ennywise; an’ she toted ’em gyardin 


“the 
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truck’ whenst they never planted, an’ 
holped ’em sew an’ weave whenst they 
hed no heart ter work. It’s the natur’ 
o’ Marcelly.” 

Jepson stood with his hands in his 
pockets, his brows contracting heavily 
over his blue eyes, that the candidate’s 
daughter had thought so cruel and yet 
His hat was drawn down over 
his face, and the shadow of 


so deep. 
the beech- 
tree, circumscribed to its minimum by 
the 
upon it. 


almost vertical sunshine, was soft 
He turned mechanically when 
others joined the group, and he listened 
with frowning displeasure to the sug- 
gestions of defeat that seemed somehow 
to be suddenly and bountifully deduced. 

“T be powerful afeard I hev flung 
my vote away on ye, Eli,” said Gideon 
Dake. “I never looked ter see ye hev 
sech a backer ez Jake Baintree,” 
jeering glance. 
the same.” 


with a 
An’ some others say 


“ An’ yit,” said Jepson, feeling keen- 
ly the instability of popular sentiment, 
“ the tother day, whenst I purvented him 
from gittin’ baptized ’mongst the saints, 
a body would hev ‘lowed ez haffen the 
church members couldn’t rest easy in 
the fold *thout Jake Baintree ’mongst 
?em. Sech a haulin’ over the coals ez I 
An’ now ye ain’t willin’ fur him 
ter jine ye at the polls, whar the devil’s 
vote would n’t be challenged ef he hed 
been livin’ six months in the county.” 

Dake made no defense of this lack of 
logic on the part of the community, but 
fell to whittling a stick with a large 
clasp-knife, as he leaned against the bole 
of the tree. 

“That ain’t what makes me oneasy 
‘count o’ Eli,” put in an elderly grizzled 


ri ' 
got: 


wight with an air of pleasure, fetching 
cumulative disabilities into the discus- 
sion. ‘Eli hev been too spry ez con- 
stable; he hev been too keen ter pry in- 
ter the doin’s o’ folks agin the law. Now 
Nevins, he mought do the same, an’ then 
agin he moughtn’t. He 


tried, — that’s the main chance. 


hain’t been 
No- 
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body ’s got no gredge agin him, dunno 
nuthin’ ’bout his doin’s in office. But 
Eli, he hev been too sharp-set ter ad- 
minister the law.” 

* Look-a-hyar,” argued Jepson, “ ye 
be a-takin’ arter the man fur doin’ of 
his jewty.” 

The elderly interlocutor prefaced his 
reply by an astute wink. “ His jewty 
air ter please the people, ef he wants ter 
git “lected agin!” —a golden rule for 
incumbents. 

Jepson relapsed into moody silence, 
and this choice reasoner proceeded with 
an illustration in point : — 

“Eli can’t “low sleepin’ dogs ter lie. 
He dun- 
no who ter sot the law onter, nor who 
ter muzzle it fur. 


He ain’t got no ’scrimination. 


Thar ’s old Jer’miah 
Miles jes’ drawed a pistol ter skeer 
some 0’ them bad boys out’n his water- 
million patch, an’ Eli, passin’ by, druv 
the boys out’n the patch, an’ then ups 
an’ ’rests the old man fur kerryin’ con- 
Thar ’s fourteen o’ the 
Miles kinsfolks kem hyar ter vote ter- 
day.” 

If the had his 
punishment seemed likely to be greater 
than he could bear. 


cealed weepons. 


officer done amiss, 
Like most people 
brought into propinquity with the law, 
Eli Strobe sought to furnish a precedent 
rather than a justification. “ Waal,” he 
argued, barely lifting his eyelids, “ Sam 
Blake” —his predecessor in office — 
“ would hev done the same.” 
“Shucks!” exclaimed the other. “I 
kin jes’ hear Sam Blake a-hollerin’ ter 
them boys, ‘ Git out’n this melon patch, 
or I'll be the death o’ ye! 
*fore night.’ ” 


Ill jail ye 
Then dropping his rough 
voice to dulcet courtesy, “ ‘ Mister Miles, 
got enny o’ them fine cantaloupes ter 
spare fur my saddle-bags?’ I say, ar- 
rest old Miles fur kerryin’ concealed 
weepons! Sam Blake would jes’ hev 
begged a few melons, that’s all, an’ 
never seen no pistol.” 

Teck Jepson could ill adapt his intol- 


erant and domineering disposition to the 
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prospect of defeat, even when the cause 
was not his own. He had made to- 
day perhaps the greatest sacrifice to his 
affection of which he was capable, bend- 
ing his pride to beg of the community 
favor for another which he could never 
have been brought to ask for himself. 
He was weary of it all, and dispirited, 
and the continual collision, in which he 
must restrain himself rather than con- 
strain others, irked and chafed him. If, 
among the narratives upon which he 
loved to brood, he had ever heard of 
aught so modern as the romance of the 
Middle Ages, the idea of a knight sally- 
ing forth in search of noble adventure 
and deeds of prowess, whereby he might 
prove himself worthy of the favor of 
the fair, would have commended itself 
as cheap and easy in comparison to his 
devoirs to earn the gratitude of the can- 
didate’s daughter. 

There are times that come to all of us 
when the trivial incidents of the world 
pall, when the presence of crowds weighs 
upon the spirit, when existence seems 
petty and sordid, and we look back to 
some period of solitude, rich with quiet 
thought or chosen and cherished labor, 
with a suddenly awakened sense that 
then we were clothed in our true iden- 
tity ; in that interval we verily lived, 
rather than merely exercised the res- 
piratory organs, and went about in the 
outer disguise that wears our name and 
is recognized of men. 

Perhaps in human experience naught 
might more fitly foster this repulsion of 
the world than certain stages of a politi- 
eal canvass. Jepson stood with his hat 
in his hand, feeling foreign among them 
all, looking now down in the valley, and 
again up to the great heights; wondering 
sub-acutely if it were only yesterday that 
he had heard David sing to the dulcet 
measure of the lilting harp-strings, and 
watched the moody Saul listening on his 
couch, his dexterous hand toying with 
the stealthy javelin, ready to launch it at 
the head of the singer, — only yesterday 
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that he had seen the high-priest’s rod 
blossom in the tabernacle, had heard the 
waters gush from the rock that Moses 
smote. Still the solemn clouds, as then, 
mysteriously communed with peak and 
cliff ; the radiant sunshine wore a rich 
effulgence among the lonely and far- 
away ranges, blue and unreal, like some 
fine deceit of the senses, ineffably ethe- 
real as they withdrew into the unseen 
The valley, mute and peaceful, 
lay far below, with here and there a 
harvested field —a tiny yellow square 
—and a flash 


spaces. 


of water; and further, 
a wisp of smoke that came from an in- 
visible chimney, — the only motion in 
the supreme tranquillity of the scene. 
Here, higher up, where the massive pur- 
ple range yawned with the wide deep 
interval called Broomsedge Cove, which 
seemed to be in the valley as one looked 
at the vast steep stretches of the moun- 
tains above, and seemed on the range 
when one looked down at the valley be- 
low, the men wrangled loudly, the oxen 
lowed ; there was a great clamor among 
the horses, and suddenly Teck Jepson 
heard his name called. He turned slow- 
ly, to see his mare’s hoof in the hands of 
the blacksmith, who from his leaning 
posture looked up, and nodded to him to 
approach. 

Clem Sanders, ejected from the forge 
by its conversion to the public uses, was 
devoting the day to the pursuit of art 
for art’s sake. He had on his leather 
apron, and the sleeve of his hammer-arm 
was well rolled back, showing its swell- 
ing cords. He carried a hammer in his 
hand, and was going about examining 
the feet of all the horses that had been 
ridden to the Settlement that day ; he re- 
joiced in the multiplicity of the rare op- 
portunity. He seemed by some means 
to recognize his own work, and he would 
stoop down and take the hoof up, and 
tell when he had made that shoe and 
had shod that horse, and boast to the 
little group of idlers how his work 


lasted. His face was a study when, in 
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catching up a hoof, he would descry the 
work of another smith, — his alert joy 
to discern defects, or dismayed solicitude 
to perceive craft as good as his own or 
superior. It was a happy moment with 
him now, when he had one of the clay- 
bank mare’s hoofs upon his leather apron, 
between his knees, as he stooped. 

* One this, 
Teck,” he remarked oracularly, ‘an’ 


more sech shoein’ ez 
yer mare won't have nare frawg ter her 
huff.”’ 

He dropped the foot, and snatched up 
another so suddenly that he nearly 
pulled the creature down; and Teck 
caught the bridle and stroked her head, 
for she was restive, and then stood re- 
assuringly beside her as he looked at the 
groups about. 

The 


grown 


The polls were almost deserted. 
crowd had 


The general conversation had 


around the horses 
denser. 
a wider range than the blacksmith’s re- 
marks on the hoof, and the frog, and the 
shoe, and the nail. Dake and 


from North Carolina, a 


a man 
visitor and a 
cousin of a neighboring farmer, were 
turning the interval to account in the 
way of a horse-trade, and about them 
stood a breathlessly interested coterie, 
all eager to witness how the negotiation 
should fall out; all ready to advise, to 
all mark- 


ing with thrills of excitement that inva- 


dissuade, to instill suspicion ; 


riable phenomenon of bargain and sale, 
— when the buyer is willing, the vendor 
back 
logic 
fall 
Other wrangles now and then 
drowned their voices, and usurped the 

popular interest in the horse-trade. 
“ Listen at Teck, now!” 


is reluctant and haggles, swinging 
to eager entreaties and persuasive 
when the trade seems likely to 
through. 


cried Jube 
“ Teck 


lows that thar leetle mare o’ his’n, ez be 


Donnard, the parson’s son. 
sea'cely bridle-wise, kin go all the gaits. 
Naw, sir! Naw,sir! That mare can’t 
pace. I knowall about that mare. She 
don’t kem of pacing stock. Daddy trot, 


199 


mammy trot, colt can’t pace! 
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Jube was in his own person the most 
pointed contradiction of his assertion. 
Piety as it was expressed in Broom- 
sedge Cove proved itself there as else- 
where no hereditary quality, nor pos- 
sessed of any traits of consanguinity. 
In Jube, the parson’s son, was filially re- 
peated the long, lank paternal frame, the 
lantern jaw, the narrow head, the small 
excited gray eye, and the thin straight 
lips, one compressed upon the other. 
But the spirit that animated the youth 
was devoid of any similarity with that 
of the solemn ascetic religionist ; and as 
Jube went at iarge in Broomsedge, it 
seemed a disrespect in some sort for him 
to look so like his father. A jovial car- 
icature : the parson’s image with a jocose 
swagger; the enthusiast’s eye, lighted 
with a dancing leer or eclipsed by a flex- 
ible wink; a mouth grotesquely solemn 
and frequented by all the well-worn jests 
and songs of Broomsedge Cove. Even 
the old man himself sometimes paused 
to look gravely at this junketing blade, 
so like, yet so unlike, his recognition of 
himself. 

Jube stood now with his hands in his 
pockets, his hat on the back of his head 
and all askew, his feet planted wide 
apart, his solemn face intent, watching 
the action of the mare as Teck led her 
out into the open space and stood hold- 
ing her bridle, while she snorted and 
pawed impatiently, and bowed down her 
head, and tossed her black mane. She 
was a very ordinary specimen, good-look- 
ing only because she was young, and fat, 
and strong, and frisky. She had had the 
best of care, and perhaps made a finer 
show than the facts warranted. Some 
of the gall-backed, grass-fed old cattle 
near her turned their heads to mark her 
airs, with a sort of slow and surprised dis- 
approval in their meek and jaded eyes. 

“T hev hearn that sayin’ all my days, 
— daddy trot, mammy trot, colt ca-a-n’t 
pace,” the parson’s son reiterated, with a 
long lingering twang upon the negative 
declaration. 
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“This filly kin,” stoutly asseverated 
Teck. “She kin go all the gaits. She 
kin pace. She kin singlefoot, too, and 
rack. An’ she kin trot like a fox, an’ 
run like a deer, an’ walk like a cat on a 
pallet.” 

“ T’ll bet ye a dollar an’ a half,” said 
the parson’s son, “ez this hyar hoss- 
critter o’ mine kin beat her enny gait 
she ’s a mind ter travel. I dare ye put 
her out now, an’ try her along the road 
ter the sulphur spring — toler’ble level 
all the way.” 

The hoss-critter was a bay, furnished 
with the usual complement of ribs evi- 
dently, and with a tail and mane that 
seemed sunburned a dull yellow, so un- 
natural was the color; but he picked up 
his feet well, he was about sixteen hands 
high, and according to the mountain esti- 
mate of speed he had a speedy look. 

Teck had put his foot 
there was a 


into the stirrup; 
stir of excitement in the 
crowd. Half a dozen were backing the 
little mare, but the sunburned nag had 
his friends too, and a spirited clamor 
arose. Upon it Eli Strobe’s bass voice 
boomed suddenly : — 

“*T warn ye now, hoss-racin’ an’ a-bet- 
tin’ on it air agin the law; an’ ef ye 
boys ondertake ter bet yer money an’ 
race yer hosses, I ‘ll ondertake ter arrest 
ye- I be He had his 
hands in his pockets, and he strode a 
few paces to and fro in the crowd, his 
hat pulled down over his lowering eyes, 


constable yit.”’ 


from which shot now and then a watch- 
ful surly side-glance. The young men 
were arranging to start together from 
an oak-tree at the further end of the 
clearing. They gave no heed to the 
threat of the An _ elderly 
farmer assumed the negative in the dis- 
cussion : — 


constable. 


“ Shucks, Eli, ain’t I seen a dozen mil- 
lion o’ races run yander ter the County 
Fair, an’ ain’t they got a reg’lar race- 
track thar ?” 

‘“‘ That ’s 
officer. 


’cordin’ ter law,” said the 
“The law’s mighty partic’lar 
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in the diff'unces it makes. Racin’ at a 
reg’lar race-track ain’t no harm, an’ bet- 
tin’ ain’t nuther, kase it’s puttin’ suthin’ 
in the State’s pocket, bein’ ez the race- 
track folks hev ter pay fur a license. 
But racin’ on a common road an’ a-bet- 
tin’ demau’lizes the young men an’ air 
agin the dignity o’ the State.” He still 
stood with his hands in his pockets, bal- 
ancing himself alternately on the heels 
and the toes of his boots and compress- 
ing his lips. ‘ The State’s mighty par- 
tie’ lar.” 

The singular logic of this utterance 
occasioned no surprise. Unsophisticated 
as his auditors were, they were far too 
wise to with the They 
stood meditating on this view, chewing 


reason law. 
hard, and looking vaguely about them, 
hardly wondering whether the young 
men would balk them of their sport in 
deference to the constable’s threat, or 
whether they would persist and ride a 
race on the common road, thus doing a 
damage to the dignity of the State. 
“What war I a-tellin’ ye jes’ now, 
Eli,” remonstrated the old farmer.’ “ Ye 
jes’ let ’em alone; they ‘ll git indicted 
Ye 


an’ hev 


ef they do ennything agin the law. 
air sech a stirrer up o’ strife, 
ter be sech a stickler fur the law an’ 
all’ the °T ain't 
yer business ter be so tarrifyin’ ter the 
kentry.” 


shoulder malefactors. 


The horse-trade was complete, the ex- 
change made, the boot paid, and the 
stranger from North Carolina had left 
the Settlement. Gideon Dake, satisfied 
with his acquisition, mounted the roan 
steed and trotted about for a time, show- 
ing its paces to the crowd. Presently 
he dismounted, and looked the animal 
over. Some of his friends came up, 
and, with the unerring perspicacity of 
that genus exerted upon the new pur- 


chase, their comments roused his anxiety. 
He turned from them in alarm, after a 


few minutes. “Eli,” he 

fused haste, “do ye know ennything 

‘bout’n a I be sort’n 
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said, in con- 


horse’s eyes ? 
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‘feared he’s moon-eyed, or suthin’. 
Don’t his eyes look cur’ous ter you- 
uns ?” 

Strobe took hold of the headstall, and 
the horse, uneasy at being stared out of 
countenance, tossed his head hastily 
backward. 

“T can’t see the critter,” said Strobe, 
once more pulling the animal’s head 
down to his own shorter stature. 

“He couldn’t be blind, or lacking 
eyesight, could he, Eli? Hey! Hey! 
Hello thar! Hev that thar North Ca’- 
liny fox gone?” Dake called out to a 
a He 


He hev gone,” in frenzied 


man near the blacksmith shop. 
hev gone! 
accents, ** He hev gone ter—I dunno 
whar !—with my sound mare an’ five 
dollars boot!” 
hand before the eyes of the animal, who 


He made a pass with his 


winked violently and tossed up his head. 
But that might have been only because 
His un- 
willing owner moved back a pace, and 


he felt the wind of the motion. 


taking his hat from his head —a large 
dark object — passed it quickly up and 
down, too far for the animal to feel the 
stir in the air, yet near enough to alarm 
or surprise him if he could see it. The 
constable stood looking on with interest, 
awaiting the result of the experiment, 
when a sudden thunder of galloping 
hoofs smote the air. 

He turned to see in full progress the 
race he had interdicted. Along the 
sandy slope Jepson’s little mare led five 
others, bounding under whip and spur, 
her head stretched out long and straight, 
her tail and mane flying, her body close 
to the ground, the dust rising in clouds 
beneath her hoofs. 

It was a rash thing to do, and Eli 
Strobe, one of the most reasonable of 
men, would perchance never have risked 
it save for the applause that greeted her ; 
one quavering voice arose, then the ro- 
tund swelling of cheers. He could hard- 
ly endure to see the race run and ap- 
plauded in open defiance of the law. He 
rushed out to meet the animal, lowering 
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his head like a bull about to charge, 
and springing at her neck he caught the 
bridle, throwing his full weight upon it. 
The mare, frightened, reared, despite 

She 
Then, 


as she broke loose, the man fell with a 


the heavy burden at her head. 


pawed the air with her forefeet. 


terrible wrench, and away she went, with 
a cloud of dust skurrying after her like 
a witches’ dance. 

Jepson reined up on the opposite rise, 
for he reached it the next moment; the 
followed. 


other riders had not He saw 


THE LAW 
In the following pages I propose to 
consider one of those separable parts of 
the human motives which hitherto has 
little that 
which depends upon the imitative im- 


received attention, namely, 


pulse in man. It needs but a glance at 
any society to show us how strong is this 
motive of imitation ; indeed, to it we owe 
some of the most conspicuous features 
in human associations. If we could 
separate ourselves from the influences of 
custom, we should perceive that the most 
striking features in society are found in 
the way in which human beings strive 
to attain to certain uniformities in ac- 
tion. In speech, in gesture, in garments, 


in architecture, in literature, in every 
branch of human endeavor, we see cer- 
tain motives steadfastly imitated, handed 
down from generation to generation. 
The diversifying forces combat with this 
conservative or imitative tendency ; oc- 
casionally they prevail over it, and lead 
men to great changes in the current of 
thought and action; but if they win, it is 
rarely an easy victory, and in many cases 
the imitative motive profoundly modifies, 
if it cannot arrest, the change which time 
brings about. 


From the manifold examples of hu- 
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their horses shy away, one by one, from 
the prostrate figure that seemed a life- 
Did it stir ? Or 
did the bystanders, rushing to it, move 


less heap in the road. 


it in some way, seeking to aid? A 
bloody face was upturned; the crowd 
interposed, and he saw no more. 

At one side of the road, under a tree, 
stood the man —unheeding the tragedy 
—who doubted his horse’s sight, still 
waving his hat up and down before the 
creature’s eyes, to discover if 


flinch. 


he would 


Charles Egbert Craddock. 


FASHION. 


man development in which imitation 
operates as an important agent we may 
select two which can be advantageously 
studied. These we find in clothing and 
architecture. The 
cluded under these heads have the val- 
that 
the phenomena are relatively simple, 


groups of facts in- 


uable advantage for the student 
are well separated from other groups 
of facts, and are capable of being ina 
high degree historic. 


They are either 
in themselves enduring, or are subjects 
of enduring delineation. 

The influences which in a highly de- 
veloped society act to diversify dress are 
very numerous, but at first the conditions 
which determine the form of habiliment 
relatively The 


meet the dictates of modesty, the needs 


are simple. desire to 
of protection, and the conditions of the 
simple materials accessible to the lower 
classes of men control the variety of cos- 
tume. But with the progress in the arts, 
the materials which may serve for cloth- 
ing and the shape of the garments make 
a distinction of classes and of sexes more 
possible. As soon as these distinctions 
are established we begin to see the influ- 
ence of custom in regulating the fashion 
These 


of habiliments. fashions once 
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fixed, they become great permanences, 
which may survive changes that alter 
Many 
slight peculiarities of clothing, features 
which have no sort of utility and no 
value as 


religions and overturn empires. 


ornaments, are retained for 


ages. The vigor of the imitative prin- 
ciple is well shown in the case of the 
clothing now worn by men in all civilized 
countries. 

The changes which, during the last 
century, have been brought about in the 
garments of men have in the main been 
due to governmental action. A century 
ago, stockings and breeches were well 
affirmed as the covering for the legs of 
men. 
ical 


It was in time found by the med- 
that 
stocking was apt to produce in marching 


authorities the close - fitting 
soldiers a diseased condition of the legs. 
This led to the invention of the trousers, 
which left the lower leg free. 


custom, thus planted in the army, that 


This new 


part of the community which of old was 
the glass of fashion, naturally spread to 
civil life. In this way, too, the habit 
The 


camp is no place for such a fashion ; to 


of wearing long hair disappeared. 


keep men clean in hard campaigning, 
cropped polls were a necessity. In many 
other matters of dress, the military habit 
has affected the garments of men in civil 
life. 


for the better, but there are some cases in 


The changes have generally been 


which the influence of custom is harm- 
ful. 
of the gorget, is a case in point; the two 


buttons on the back of the coat, which 


The stiff collar, clearly a remnant 


once served to hold up the sword-belt, is 
a meaningless survival, maintained by 
The divided tail 
of the ordinary’ coat, which appears to 


conventionality alone. 


the needs of 
the horseman, affords another instance 


have been derived from 


of the same nature. Men were once de- 
pendent on the saddle for their greater 
activities, and their coats retain the mark 
of that time. 

In women’s clothing we find custom 
much more vigorously enforced than 
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There is with women noth- 
ing like the army to direct fashion in 


among men. 


Yet within certain 
limits of change their dress maintains 


economic channels. 


its character far more permanently than 
that of men. ‘The variations are in de- 
tail, while the essentials remain the same. 
The very great inconveniences of their 
costume, hindrances which become disa- 
bilities in the case of the working classes, 
have not served to bring about any sen- 
sible alteration in the style of their cloth- 
ing. no other 
such admirable illustrations of the foree 


The observer will find 


c } ad Ps 
oi custom as may be seen in the dress 


ot women. 

While clothing affords an excellent 
subject for detailed study of the laws of 
custom, that subject is so varied and the 
history so complicated that the student 
will do well to turn to architecture, where 
the forms of different periods are better 
preserved and the individual examples 
less numerous. 

For the purposes of the student of 
custom, architecture may be made to in- 
clude the class of ships and vehicles as 
well as that of the land dwellings. The 
group of ships affords some of the most 
beautiful instances of custom that can 
be found. In the first place, we may no- 
tice the singular way in which the shape 
of the hulls and the form of their rig- 
ging are inherited by the seamen of dif- 
ferent regions. Each considerable por- 
tion of the shore of Europe has some 
peculiarities of rig or model which sep- 
arate its boats from those of other dis- 
tricts. It is true that 
science of ship-building has brought the 


the creation of a 


great vessels of all nations to a certain 
general type ; but the home-built boats of 
the European coast are as characteristic 
and as varied as the dialects, and more 
varied than the costumes, of the people 
who use them. 

The influence of custom in maintain- 
ing differences in the fashion of boats is 
seen not only in Europe, but in America 


as well. In this country, if anywhere, 
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we would suppose that the constant in- 
tercourse of the people of the shorelands, 
the mingling of the fishery fleets, and 
the the coast- 
ers would have checked the tendency of 


intercommunication of 


local custom to perpetuate variations. 
Yet, though less pronounced than the 
differences of the European coast, the 
peculiarities of the American sea-boats 
from different districts is still so marked 
that the well-trained seaman can recog- 
nize their geographical origin as far as 
In the small 
boats the divergence is even 


he can read their flags. 
ereater 
than in the ordinary coasters and fish- 
local 


peculiarities is so strong that any one 


ermen; in them the influence of 


who knows their varieties may tell his 
latitude within a few degrees by the 


boats of the shore. The persistence 
of fashion in the rig of small vessels 
is probably greater than that of any 
other architecture. The 


felucca rig of the Mediterranean coast- 


feature in 


ers has come down from very ancient 
times ; and despite the fact that for cen- 
turies the Mediterranean has been the 
resort of vessels with the northern types 
of form and rigging, it holds its place in 
an enduring way. The same is the case 
with the smaller boats of this region ; 
they retain the form which belonged to 
them in the first century of our era. 
Even to their curious bow-posts, which 
may have been phallic emblems, they re- 
If we could revive 
a Roman citizen of the first century, he 
would probably find less alteration in the 
small vessels of the shore than in any 


mained unchanged. 


other objects of human art. 

There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tive permanence of form in sea craft 
is due in part to the unchanged con- 
ditions of marine life, and in some cases 
the persistence of otherwise disadvan- 
tageous types of construction may be 
due to peculiar circumstances of the lo- 
cality ; but in a general way this endur- 
ance of types must be taken as a mea- 
sure of the conservative effects of cus- 
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tom. The recent trial of American and 
British pleasure-boats has served to show 
how strong is this conservative inertia 
even among the most cultivated peoples. 
Both the contending boats were the pro- 
duct of a long series of inheritances. 
Very interesting examples of the ef- 
fect of the law of fashion may be found 
in the various forms of land carriages 
which exist in different parts of this and 
other countries. In Europe the traveler 
may observe that vehicles of particular 
pattern have a distribution in general 
conterminous with the peoples of the 
several states. The English carriages 
differ in nearly all cases so distinetly 
from those of France, Germany, or Italy 
that it is easy for the trained eye of an 
observer who has attended to the matter 
to say from which side of the Channel 
any special specimen has come. In 
Great Britain, the carriages as a whole 
exhibit everywhere a common type. In 
Treland, however, they pretty generally 
differ from those of the greater isle. 
The first settlers of this country were 
for a considerable period without roads 
accessible to wheels. The period during 
which they were without vehicles usually 
lasted for such a time that the memory of 
the home contrivances of this nature was 
in good part lost. Even in the new-made 
settlements of the West, especially those 
which were planted in the last century 
or in the early part of this, the folk com- 
posing them were for the most part for 
a long time without carriages, and so had 
occasion, when they had advanced to 
that stage of civilization where ways for 
wheels were demanded, to invent their 
own type of wagons. The only Euro- 
pean carriage, if such it may be termed, 
which was ordinarily imported into this 
country was the pack-saddle. This an- 
cient instrument of transportation, which 
had almost passed out of use in Great 
Britain, was universally revived in this 
country at the time of its settlement, 
and has held a certain place in our civ- 
ilization ever since the landing of Euro- 
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peans in this country. To this day it 
survives in some of the isolated valleys 
of the Alleghanies as well as in some 
parts of the far West. 

The distribution of the types of 
wheeled vehicles in this country would 
afford a very interesting subject for study 
in a detailed way. The present writer 
has been able to give it only a most 
cursory examination. The result of this 
imperfect inquiry has been to show that 
the wheeled vehicles of the United States 
are more localized in their character 
than any other contrivances which are 
used in the arts of the country, except 
perhaps the boats of the seashore. The 
range in variety of the facts concerning 
our types of wheeled vehicles is so great 
that only a very general statement can 
be given of them in this writing. 

The most interesting fact concerning 
the distribution of this class of contri- 
vances in the United States is found in 
the wide difference in the law of form 
which holds in carriages for pleasure and 
those for economical purposes. The car- 
riages for pleasure have a curious like- 
ness in all parts of this country. In 
their general form, relatively little differ- 
ence can be traced in them, whether we 
select our examples from Texas or 
Maine. On the other hand, the carriages 
for profit or for a purely economical use 
are singularly diversified in different 
regions. The reason for this difference 
is readily apprehended. Vehicles which 
are for luxury, like clothing which is for 
purposes of decoration, are freer to fol- 
low the impulses which are given from 
the seats of fashionable life than those 
Pic- 
tures of pleasure-carriages, like those of 
dress, are widely disseminated and close- 
ly copied by constructors. In them utili- 
ty is sacrificed to the desire for securing 
the particularities dictated by the mode. 
The implements of utility are necessarily 
much less under the control of fashiona- 
ble caprice. Still, we may find certain 
local variations in the shape of carriages 


which have an economic purpose. 
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which, although complying in the main 
with the type set by dictation, are yet 
modified to suit particular needs. Thus, 
in the region about our great cities the 
light carriages have their wheels much 
closer together than it is convenient to 
have them in the great part of the coun- 
try districts. If any one essays to drive 
from Boston to Cape Cod, he will find 
his Boston carriage ceases to be practi- 
cable after he passes Plymouth, for the 
reason that beyond that point the ruts 
of the little-traveled roads are formed 
by farm wagons, the opposite wheels of 
which are a foot further apart than those 
of his vehicle. It will be necessary for 
him to change his carriage for one that 
fits the roads, unless he is willing to be 
subject to very grave discomfort, and in- 
deed at times to danger of being over- 
turned. 

We will now proceed to note a few of 
the peculiar vehicles which exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, select- 
ing as examples only those which are 
most conspicuous, and which most clear- 
ly indicate the persistence or invention 
of local peculiarities. 

In the region west of the Alleghanies, 
and at some few points to the east of 
that ethnic barrier, the traveler will ob- 
serve that the ordinary farm wagons re- 
tain certain features proper to the Eng- 
lish van. There is a solid. well-framed 
body, designed to insure its structure 
against the peculiar strains which rough 
roads or heavy burdens impose upon it. 
This is covered by white canvas, sup- 
ported by bows of bent hickory wood. 
This ancient type of wagon is fitted for 
the use of those who need to make long 
journeys. Under its tent the westward 
movement of our population has taken 
place. Whoever of old is familiar with 
this great march of people towards the 
setting sun has seen trains of these 
wagons, with their freight of household 
goods, women, and children, creeping 
across the Western plains. When our 
armies, during the civil war, had to be 
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provided with transportation, this was 
the type of the vehicles which were 
made to serve their needs. In the east- 
ern part of the United States, the neces- 
sity for protection over night does not 
exist. Where wagons are to be housed 
in, the condition of the roads permits the 
adoption of a heavier and more endur- 
ing covering than canvas, and so our 
black-topped vans take the place of the 
picturesque moving tents of the immi- 
In the Southern States, we often 
de- 
This 
is the two-wheeled wagon; the princi- 


grants. 


notice yet another type of vehicle 


voted to ordinary farm purposes. 


ples of its structure being essentially 


that of the parson’s gic. 


I 5*°S 


have been a local invention, and on the 


I, a 


This seems to 


whole has been limited to a very distinct 
field. 


servations go, it does not extend to any 


So far as the present writer’s ob- 
point west of the Allechanies, being 
confined to the Carolinas. Virginia, and 
Georgia. 
In the 
States, and in some places in the North- 
west, we find 


Western and Southwestern 
in the towns a vehicle of 
The 


word which designates this wagon is one 


excellent type, known as a dray. 


of the most ancient of those which have 
been applied to any form of vehicle, but 
the construction itself is eminently pe- 
culiar; it has but faint likeness to any 
the 
dray we have two wheels; a long slen- 


European vehicle. In American 
der platform, without permanent sides, 
terminating at the rear end in two stout 
When in 
position to receive or discharge its freight, 
the projections form a perfect inclined 
plane leading down to the level of the 
walk. 


beams extending several feet. 


This admirable contrivance has 
been adjusted with reference to the bar- 
rel and bale, the two great methods of 
packing in use in the Western country. 
On the platform there are a number of 
cylindrical openings, in which what are 
ealled dray-pins are placed. The work 


of loading or discharging cargo is great- 
ly facilitated by the use of these pins, 
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which, moreover, afford excellent imple- 
ments for the active discussions which 
frequently take place between the con- 
tentious drivers. The dray-pin is a very 
conspicuous element in the police records 
of the Southern States. The Southern 
and Western dray, of all American ear- 
riages the one which is most complete- 
ly “reconciled to its environment,” has 
never found a place in the Eastern 
States, for the that the barrel 
and the sub-cylindrical cotton bale are 


reason 


not so common in those parts, and per- 
the 
streets of our Eastern cities are too nar- 


haps for the better reason that 


row to permit the evolution of this very 
long carriage, which must be turned 
athwart the street when it is receiving 
or discharging its load. A certain modi- 
fication of the form in a four-wheeled 
vehicle is not uncommon in some of our 
Eastern cities, but it has not the most 
characteristic advantages of the dray. 
Almost every city and many country 
districts in the United States have cer- 
tain peculiar types of vehicles, or moditi- 
cations of well-known forms, which serve 
to mark the inventive impulse and the 
imitative humor of the particular place. 
In the of these 
vehicles are generally very distinct. In 


cities, the limitations 
the country districts, the circumstances 
of distribution are less clearly marked, 
unless it should happen that the region 
is sharply bounded by some geographic 
barrier. 

The islands along the coast of New 
England afford some in- 
The 


carts of Nantucket are absolutely pecu- 


interesting 


stances of these localized motives. 


liar to that island ; the farm wagons of 
Martha’s Vineyard, though of late very 
much affected by the importation of 
vehicles from the mainland, still pre- 
serve in many instances a peculiar type. 
At Mount Desert we may note that the 
rapid settlement of that island as a sum- 
mer resort has led to the invention of a 
somewhat special form of wagon. The 
bent axle, by which the bed of the vehi- 
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cle is brought very near the ground, has 
been accepted as the type for all wagons 
designed for heavy carriage. 


In many 
parts of the Alleghanies we could note 
the invention of curious vehicular types. 


Thus the present writer found in Harlan 
County, Ky., many years ago, a domes- 
tie wagon constructed with stone wheels, 
each shaped like a grindstone, and fixed 
firmly upon the axle, which turned as in 
our railway carriages, or in the vehicles 
of ancient Rome. In the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the high price of labor has led to 
the invention of a system in which two 
wagons, the rear one with but a short 
pole, are fastened one behind the other. 
Thus one driver, with his ten horses and 
two wagons, can’ manage the train. 

A careful study of American vehicles 
would show not only the 
custom in perpetuating local inventions, 
but at the same time the exceptional in- 


influence of 


genuity possessed by our people in ere- 
ating contrivances to meet their local 
needs. find in 


the facts evidence of the extent to which 


Furthermore, we may 
our folk tend to develop their motives 
in a local way. At first sight, the care- 
less observer, and even the careful stu- 
dent, is apt to conclude that our Ameri- 
can population is singularly uniform. 
The literature of travel abounds in mis- 
placed judgements as to the essential 
unity of our people. There can be no 
question that circumstances have unified 
our folk in a remarkable manner in cer- 
tain and very important particulars. In 
language, and in the general sense of 
human relations, there is a noticeable 
uniformity in the American people ; but, 
masked by that uniformity in conspicu- 
ous features, we have among our folk a 
wonderful degree of provincialism in 
many essential as well as in many un- 
essential things. In various respects, 
both moral and material, our life is sin- 
gularly localized. 
The extension of 
upon the existence of 


customs depends 
a desire to imitate 
and the concurrent capacity to effect the 
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imitation. Thus, while in many cases 
the desire may exist to reproduce the 
work done by others, the capacity to 
effect the result may be wanting. At 
the present time, the organization of 
manufactures has gone so far that it is 
not easy to find examples of this com- 
bination of imitativeness and incapacity 
in our ordinary commercial products. 
It may be seen, however, aiong our sea- 
shore, in the coast ships, which still re- 
tain to a great extent the characteristics 
I can illus- 
trate the nature of the limitation by a 


of domestic manufactures. 
short anecdote. Many years ago there 
was a very great difference in the beauty 
and shapely qualities of the ships con- 
structed by the builders of Cape Ann 
and 
Scotia. 


those which were built in Nova 
The Gloucester boats were the 
subject of great commendation on the 
part of many Nova Scotia builders. I 
asked an old shipwright, who was ex- 
pressing his admiration for the form of 
a Gloucester schooner, why his people 
did not build the like. He answered that 
every year they built ships which were to 
their eyes exactly like the Yankee boats ; 
but when the Gloucester men came back 
to that neighborhood, they turned out to 
be not in the least like them. Gradually 
the provincials are acquiring the power 
to memorize form. Nowadays it is not 
always so easy to separate, at first sight, 
the Nova Scotia vessels from those built 
about 
old. 
The mental model on which the actual 
structure is to be framed is often of very 
difficult acquisition ; such models consti- 


Massachusetts Bay as it was of 


tute the artistic store of a people. There 
seems to be a certain inheritance, if not 
of the very shape of ships, at least of a 
capacity to conceive of the forms and to 
bring them into being. Not only in the 
sase of ships, but in all other arts whatso- 
ever, such capacities, when not inherited, 
are acquired with difficulty ; and so, until 
systematic manufacture takes the place 
of domestic art, the spread of architec- 
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tural and other artistic models must nec- 
essarily be slow. Beautiful instances of 
this may be seen in the arts of all primi- 
tive people, in which the tribal divisions 
create bounds to the inherited capacities. 

When we study buildings, we see the 
influence of custom even more clearly 
than in ships or other instruments of 
carriage. Ships and vehicles are tempo- 
‘ary structures, rarely enduring more 
than half a century, while the life of 
houses is many times as great. In old 
countries, we can easily trace the mode 
of building, even in relatively frail dwell- 
ings, for a period of five hundred years 
or more. 

The careful observer can see in any 
European country abundant, evidence of 
local custom in the fashion of the archi- 
tecture. The greater buildings, those 
designed for monumental purposes, have 
something of the uniformity which be- 
longs to the larger structures on the seas. 
In the domestic dwellings, where the 
uniforming influence of the architect has 
felt, we find the clearest ef- 
fects of local custom. 


not been 
These architee- 
tural dialects, as we may term them, are 
as distinctly bounded and as permanent 
as are the forms of expression in speech. 

The instances of this fact are extreme- 
ly numerous; hardly a country or a 
province in Europe but will show its 
peculiar architectural influences. They 
are perhaps more striking in the coun- 
tries which have been characterized by 
strong local histories than in the more 
unified lands. Tuscany, for example, 
affords excellent instances of long-con- 
No one 
familiar with the rural districts of that 
region failed to notice the 
charm which comes from the grace and 
simplicity of the rustic architecture. 
There is but one style, and this is ab- 
solutely direct in all its motives ; but the 
work, though done by present builders, 
is pervaded by a simple spirit and im- 
proved by noble traditions. It is not 
improbable that these motives are direct 


tinued architectural motives. 


can have 
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inheritances from the Etrusean ‘civiliza- 
tion; that this elegant sense of archi- 
tectural beauty has come down directly 
from that ancient people. 

The feature in 
American buildings is the extreme in- 
stability of the motives represented in 
their construction ; the inconstant whims 


most remarkable 


ot the professional constructor of houses 
has taken the place of the natural archi- 
tectural motives. The observer might 
fairly conclude that the American peo- 
ple are incapable of inventing an archi- 
tecture, — are incapable of accumulat- 
ing traditions of beauty in structures, 
until they develop the assemblage of 
harmonious relations which constitute an 
architectural style; but this judgment 
would be ill-founded. It is true that 
the spread of ready-made architecture 
in the form of house plans has given a 
monotonous variety to buildings in most 
parts of America; but wherever a cor- 
ner of the land ean be found where the 
people are too primitive to be influenced 
by the Harper’s Bazar spirit, a little at- 
tention will show that the localizing and 
inventing motive is at work there as well 
as on older lands. ‘There is hardly an 
old town in New England, which has 
been so fortunate as to escape the mod- 
house-builder, where the 
eannot find evidence of 


spivit of architectural invention. 


ern observer 
the 
The 


colonial days, with their brief century 


abundant 


of quietly accumulated traditions, car- 
ried us far towards the development of 
a worthy domestic architectural style in 
the stately mansions of that day, which 
managed to combine domesticity and 
dignity in a simple but effective way. 
Even in the present day, any one who 
watches closely will see that the inven- 
tive American has a style-developing 
power which is vigorous, even though 
the products are not very satisfactory. 
All architectural styles of importance 
have been derivations from some primi- 


tive utility ; they have arisen in the way 
in which all beauty in art and nature 
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seems to have arisen, — by the affection- 
ate decoration of the needful, by the 
idealization of the utilities inherited from 
the past. The capacity to create a beau- 
tiful architecture, if not all the power to 
develop any succession of beauty-giving 
impulses, depends upon the existence of 
a keen sense of the past, together with 
a strong desire to give beauty to the 
work on hand. The sense of custom, 
that desire to do the thing as others 
have done it, must be the dominant mo- 
tive. The historic sense, without which 
art cannot exist, must codperate with the 
impulse which leads to mere decoration. 

Imitation, or the custom - following 
motive of the American people, is clear- 
ly very strong. A curious instance of 
its strength has recently fallen under my 
notice. The case seems to illustrate so 
many points concerning the origin of 
architecture that it may advantageously 
be given in detail. About twenty years 
ago there was a camp-meeting place 
on the eastern shore of Martha’s Vine- 
yard. ‘This religious meeting-place was 
found to combine many advantages of 
situation: the bathing was good, the air 
delightful, and the site wholesome, so it 
became a favorite place of summer re- 
sort. At first the dwellings of this camp 
consisted altogether of tents, which were 
removed at the end of the season. The 
ground was divided into little lots, about 
twenty feet in width and sixty or so in 
depth, — just large enough for a fam- 
ily tent, with the necessary out-houses. 
The first advance on these imperfect 
dwelling-places was made by having a 
permanent floor to the canvas house, 
which floor projected some feet beyond 
the front of the tent, affording the foun- 
dation for an awning-covered porch. 
The next step was to support the tent 
by a timber frame, which also was a 
permanent structure. Further experi- 
ence led to the covering of the sides of 
the structure with plank, the canvas roof 
being retained. Very soon the canvas 
was abandoned ; a timber structure took 
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its place, and thus the tent was trans- 
formed into a house. This house imi- 
tated the tent so far as it was possible 
to reproduce its features in the new ma- 
terial. In front, the portal of the tent 
was represented by a very large folding 
door, with a small window on either 
side. In a short time these simple, tent- 
like houses became the established type 
of the structures erected on the camp- 
ground. 

Soon after the establishment of this 
custom of building, the resort to this set- 
tlement of Oak Bluffs became 


and larger dwellings began to 


greater, 
arise on 
the ground outside of the camp ; but al- 
most without exception these structures 
were built in the general form of those 
within the fold. Now the spirit of orna- 
ment began to show itself: the original 
simple lines of the little house were 
decorated with cornices and scroll-work, 
often of very bizarre forms, but the 
original motives of construction were 
closely adhered to, so that a glance will 
show the derivation 
ture. 


of their architec- 


When firmly planted in this summer 
resort, this fashion of building spread to 
other parts of the shore ; but the origin of 
the architectural motives of these houses 
can be traced in their general outline, by 
the gable end set against the roadway, 
the large central portal opening imme- 
diately into the main room of the house, 
and in the broad porch occupying the 
whole front of the building. The plan of 
the structure is distinctly different from 
any other form of dwelling which has 
ever been used in this country. Thus, 
in a quick succession of changes, we see 
how readily the foundations of an archi- 
tectural fashion may be laid ; how by the 
constant adaptation of means to the end, 
together with a clinging to the existing 
traditions of form, we may pass from 
one mode of construction to another 
without any sudden break in the succes- 
sion of motives which guide the builder. 
This incident seems to show us that the 
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American of to-day, despite the tenden- 
cy which his life has to 
the past, still retains 
pulses which cuided his 


part him from 
the essential im- 
ancestors in 
their passage from the earliest construe- 
tions to the higher and more settled 
forms of architecture. 

This interesting instance of the rapid 
architectural 


compared to the steps 


evolution of a new type 
may profitably bé 
which led from the wooden temples of 
the early Greeks, with their rude orna- 
ments made of the heads of cattle from 
the sacrificial altar, to the gracious struec- 
tures of stone which came in their place. 
It is a comparison of great things with 
small, but the manner in which men are 
bound by the deeds of their race is shown 
alike in both instances. 

Against this inte resting example of 


cottage architecture, where the sponta- 


neous evolution of has been ac- 


complished in a few years, we may set 
the singular fixedness of form of our 


American loo cabin. In all the back- 


woods regions of America, that is to say 
in all the Southern States, 
in New 


and, except 
Eneland, in the Northern as 


far west as Illinois, the log eabin has 
house ever since the 
Yet there is 
hardly a trace of variation in the form 
of these These buildings, it 


would seem, would lend 


been the preva 


settlement of the country. 


structures. 
themselves to 
variety and to the aecumulation by tra- 
dition of Al- 


though in Switzerland, and in many oth- 


> 7 
conventionai ornament. 


er countries, the house of massive tim- 
ber has been made the basis of a great 
deal of architectural decoration, to which 
itself, 
development has taken place in the sim- 
ilar houses of America. 


its structure well lends no such 


The cause of 
1 The separation of our frontier folk from 
their race traditions is well shown by their en- 
tire loss of all the folk-lore which their race 
I have been unable to find a 
trace of the songs and fairy-tales of the old 
English people among the folk of the Southern 


once possessed. 


Alleghanies, who, in their customs and char- 
acter, are more closely related to the British 
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this seems to be that the frontiersman is 
peculiarly separated from tradition, and 
rigidly bound by the needs of his condi- 
tions, which are of the most immediate 
necessity.’ for the 
spirit of adornment on which architec- 
When the 


region about the pioneer becomes civil- 


There is no time 


tural development depends. 


ized, and the log cabin is to be replaced, 
a frame house comes in its stead, which, 
from its nature, can preserve nothing of 
the earlier type of structure. It is only 
when people pass beyond the frontier 
state that the possibilities of architec- 
tural development begin, and with that 
passage they generally come under the 
foreign yoke ot the architects, and so 
are deprived o1 
ing any local customs in their building 
art. 


the chance of develop- 


The tendeney of modern days is to 
take the control of architecture from the 
people, and lodge it in the hands of spe- 
that 
this change will prove very profitable in 


cialists. There can be no doubt 
many ways, but it will irresistibly bring 
about the destruction of those spontane- 
ous motives which give one of the great- 
est charms to the aspect of an old civil- 
ized country. 

The foregoing very general considera- 
tions concerning the effect of custom in 
the greater constructive arts should be 
largely extended in order to afford a 
firm basis for a closer study of the imi- 
tative motives of society. Brief as they 
are, however, they must needs serve to 
illustrate the general conclusions con- 
cerning the origin and value of these 
motives, of which we propose now to 
speak. 

First let us notice that this imitative 
motive is by no means limited to man ; 


yeomanry of the seventeenth century than any 
It would be in- 
teresting to inquire into the causes which have 
led to the destruction of these race traditions, 
which were retained through all the wide mi- 
grations of the various folk in the eastern con- 
tinent, but such an inquiry would lead us far 
from our subject matter. 


other part of our population. 
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it may be seen among very many of the 
lower animals. It is true that among 
most of these inferior creatures, where 
an architectural impulse exists, it is un- 
der the direction of a mental machinery 
which probably acts without any con- 
scious intelligence; but for all that, we 
are not entitled to regard this motive as 
essentially different from that which im- 
pels man to imitate the the 
structures of his fellows, at least where 


actions, or 


the action is not purely instructive. 
Among the elephants, the monkeys, and 
the dogs, although there may exist an 
inherited predisposition to the imitative 
act, the way in which the impulse oper- 
ates shows us plainly that it is essential- 
ly akin to the faculty as we find it in 
man. In the web-building spiders, in 
the wasps and bees, where the construc- 
tion of complicated contrivances is car- 
ried out by ereatures which have never 
seen the work of their ancestors, the imi- 
tative process is less clearly allied to 
that of men. 

In the constructive work of the nest- 
building birds, as has been well shown 
by Mr. Wallace and others, there is a 
combination of an instinctive impulse, 
which compels them to prepare a place 
for their eggs and young, with an imi- 
tative faculty, which leads them to shape 
these nests by a direct process of copy- 
ing from the work done by their kin- 
dred of the same species. Certain va- 
rieties, if reared apart from others of 
their kind, have been observed to change 
the fashion of their nests, and to pro- 
ceed in a way of their own with their 
work of construction, making mistakes 
which were clearly due to the lack of a 
chance to profit by their race traditions. 
We observe the influence of the imita- 


tive motive in a yet more striking way 
in the case of the song-bird, when the 
creature seeks to copy that which it may 
hear. 

Thus we are driven to the belief that 
the imitative impulse is not limited to 
man, but is a quality common to animals 
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in the lower yet kindred life about us. 
It is clearly a product of the social con- 
dition, one which comes to intelligent 
beings when they are subjected to that 
quickening of the mind which is the 
result of the social habit. 

This leads us to see that the produc- 
tion of the imitative motive clearly lies 
in the sympathy which prevails between 
Each 
social being is, by the very fact that it 
is social, keenly alive to all the actions 
of its fellows. of the 


herd or flock are instinctively adopted 


the several members of a society. 


The usual acts 


as the acts fit for each individual among 
human beings. Culture may hedge the 
individual about, and place him in a 
critical position towards the motives of 
his fellows, — this is indeed the first and 
greatest function of culture ; but the im- 
pulse to do as his fellows do remains 
even in the most isolated of men. Un- 
der conditions of excitement, especially 
when brought closely in contact with his 
fellows, culture is apt to be a frail bar 
to the imitative impulse. The individ- 
uality given by education, though it may 
be strong enough to secure the person 
against the access of what we may term 
the mob spirit, as long as the circum- 
stances are those to which he has been 
accustomed in his isolated action, is like- 
ly to vanish as soon as these circum- 
Under novel con- 
ditions, the restraint which custom puts 


stances are changed. 


on the ancient imitative motive is usually 
not strong enough to overcome that im- 
pulse. 

The of fashion or custom 
on all human actions thus appears to be 
a mode of expression of that sympathy 


influence 


with the fellow-being, that strange sense 
of relation to the kindred life, which is 
the product of society in man and brute. 
This sense of sympathy is best shown 
in the more direct relations between fel- 
low-beings ; it is well exhibited in the 
impulse to mutual help, which springs 
instinctively to activity at the appeal 
of suffering; though it is seen in less 
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marked but still important ways in the 
tendency to imitate the constructions 
which have come from the activity of 
the kindred life. 

The imitative motive is evident in the 
following of fashions, in dress, deport- 
ment, and ornament, which with many 
people is a blind and unreasoning im- 
pulse. It is the 
matter of architecture, but even here it 
is seen operating as a 


the less manifest in 
powerful motive, 
in accumulating and affirming local pe- 
culiarities of construction. It is yet 
fainter in the matter of national actions, 
but there also we may see the impulse 
to imitation, at times acting with singu- 
lar power, though not often with much 
persistency. A sense of ancestral his- 
tory, a desire to be like noble, or tradi- 
tionally noble, ancestors, has decided 
many a battle-field, and shaped the 
course of many a nation’s policy in time 
of trial. The recent history of Japan 
has shown us a state suddenly aroused 
to an almost absurd desire to put on the 
shape of distant peoples, who by some 
evidences of power have come to seem 
worthy of imitation. 

Those who are interested in forecast- 
ing the future of our social system will 
find abundant room for conjecture in 
the changes which are coming over the 
imitative motives in the swift alterations 
of our modern life. It is evident that 
some of the greater modifications of the 
social machinery are to be brought about 
by the changes of these motives, which 
now seem to bind the individual man 
to his fellows, and the living generations 
The 
so-called progress in the arts is gradu- 
ally separating mankind from all do- 
mestic industries whatsoever, thereby de- 
stroying one of the strongest of the old 
For- 
merly the body of practical learning 
which concerned men came down in the 
traditional path from generation to gen- 
eration. Men felt that the wisdom of 
their fathers was a precious and saving 


to those which have gone before. 


bonds between the generations. 
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heritage. They cherished and advanced 
these inherited traditions, and trans- 
mitted the store to their children. The 
family house was not encumbered with 
the commercial products of a hundred 
different factories, but was a school of 
the arts of life, a place of many indus- 
tries, inherited from the 
The modern innovations have spared 


foretathers. 


labor, and opened to men and women 
the way to a wider life, but they are 
destroying the strongest bonds that link 
them to the past. 

Our modern system, it is true, offers a 
new bond in place of the old basis of 
allegiance to the past. It offers us a 
historic knowledge of ancestors, a criti- 
cal estimate of their deeds and motives. 
Undoubtedly, this new method of con- 
sidering the past is more learned than 
the old ; but it clearly is at present less 
sympathetic, less calculated to unite the 
successive generations in the common 
bond of motives and deeds. By it we 
cannot expect to preserve the old unity 
of peoples, as it was preserved by the 
traditional methods which it is now dis- 
placing. 
of the unconscious alle- 
giance to ancestry, which is shown in 
the perpetuation of customs, to the unity 
It evi- 
dently varies greatly in different peo- 


The value 


of the state is kard to measure. 


ples: it has its fuilest expression in the 
society of China and of other Asiatic 
states, where the living generation is 
fettered to the dead; it is strong in al- 
most all the old societies of Europe ; it 
appears weaker in Britain than elsewhere 
in the Old World, but it is at its mini- 
mum in America, where many circum- 
stances have served to make the living 
singularly independent of those who 
have gone before. 

The open-minded critical observer 
will undoubtedly find in our American 
life much of profit which has come from 
the ablation of custom. The American, 
self-centred, with none of the burden of 
the past life upon him, is a more agile 
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creature than the older type of man, 
who has a heavy load of the past to 
hamper him in his accommodation to the 
living moment. ‘The very inventiveness 
which is the most striking intellectual 
mark of the American is a measure of 
his independence of the past; the best 
use he can make of the ancestral tradi- 
tions is to get his foot upon them, that 
he may mount to a higher plane of ac- 
tion. From to his barn, 
from his state to his family, he makes 
the thing fit his own immediate needs. 
When he follows the ancestral path, it 
is with no reverence nor even with an 
unreverential respect for the better know- 
ledge of his ancestors, but only because of 


his church 


habit, — because he has not yet found, in 
the pressure of his incessant labor, the 
time to make a new and better way. 
His golden age is in the future, and, 
with his face towards the glowing east, 
he cares little for the shadows where his 
fathers lie. Such is the man of innova- 
tions, and from his labor the world may 
expect a rich harvest of good. All this 
and more may be said for this new kind 
of man, the first of his species to be so 
emancipated from the past. The world 
has never seen his like before, and will 
view his actions with mingled curiosity 
and fear. 

The student of men, who has gained 
a sense of the place which the law of 
custom has had in the history of man- 
kind, will watch the emancipated man 
of the New World, to see how he fares 
with his new motives. Even now, at the 
outset of the American experiment of 
doing without ancestral customs as far 
as that may be possible, he may fancy 
that he discerns certain interesting re- 
sults, both of good and evil, which are 
arising from this change in the rela- 
In the first 
| place, the change has not in the least 
degree served to diminish the emanci- 
pated man’s interest in his fellow-men : 
on the contrary, the concentration of 
the interests and 


tions of the American man. 


affections in actual 
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life has perhaps intensified the sympa- 
thies with his brother. Certainly, in no 
other age and in no other country have 
the sympathies been so quick as in our 
land and day. We can end discussion 
on this point by the evidence which the 
of the North and South 
This is an instance of sympa- 


reconciliation 
affords. 
thy almost beyond belief; those who 
have seen it have beheld one of the most 
marvelous incidents in history. It would 
to attribute 
all of this to the separation of the Ameri- 
can man from the past, but the whole 


doubtless be unreasonable 


history of the civil war, and especially 
the treatment of the subjugated, was 
possible only with a people who had 
severed themselves from the traditions 
which have guided societies in similar 
exigencies. 

In almost any situation of life, we can 
conceive that the man can best act his 
own nature by having little bondage 
with the past ; but the question will arise 
as to how far this entire independence 
in action may gain in rationality by the 
severance from traditions. There can 
be no doubt that the ismatic humor of 
the American people, the tendency to 
try impossible social and religious ex- 
periments, is a product of this decay of 
custom. How far this expenditure of 
force in unprofitable lives, which end in 
moral failure and a hopeless wrecking 
of motives and of men, may go to 
countervail the advantage which arises 
from the greater flexibility which our 
people secure by their severance from 
the past is a debatable question. 

Last of all, the may ask 
whether this new-won freedom will en- 


observer 


dure; whether it is not the product of 
the life in unhampered conditions, where 
the monuments of the past were want- 
Will not the consolidation of the 
national structure change this sportive, 


ing. 


past-forgetting youth into a manhood 
which will have the motives of the old- 
er civilizations? There not want- 
ing signs that such a change is coming 


are 
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to our people. As the past of our own 
country gathers about its firesides, it 
may reassert its old claim upon the life 
of the day, and new ways may be found 
to return to the natural worship of an- 
cestors. At the trend of all 


civilized countries is 


present 
modern life in 
rather against the bondage of 


There 


periods in the history of European peo- 


ances- 
tral custom. have been several 
ples where there was the same revolt 
against the control of custom, such as 


that of the renaissance and the revolu- 


BEGINNINGS OF THE 
DurRING the seventy years which had 
elapsed since the overthrow of the Stuart 
dynasty, the relations between the Amer- 
ican colonies and the home government 
had been peaceful; and the history of the 
colonies, except for the great and roman- 
New France, would 
have been almost destitute of striking 
incidents. In 
menace from France, it was manifestly 


tic struggle with 


view of the perpetual 
unwise for the British government to 
writate the colonies, or do anything to 
weaken their loyalty ; and they were ac- 
cordingly left very much to themselves. 
Still, they were not likely to be treated 
with any great liberality, —for such 
was not then, as it is hardly even yet, 
the way of governments, — and if their 
attachment to England still continued 
strong, it was in spite of the general de- 
meanor of the mother country. Since 
1675 the general supervision of the colo- 
nies had been in the hands of a standing 
committee of the Privy Council, styled 
the “ Lords of the Committee of Trade 
and Plantations,” and familiarly known 
as the Trade.” To this 
board the governors sent frequent and 
full reports of the proceedings in the 
colonial legislature, of the state of agri- 


ar Lords of 
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tion of the eighteenth century ; but the 
end has shown that the power of cus- 
tom in men is too strong for them to 
break. It may well be that the Amer- 
ican experiment will end in the same 
manner. 

The strength of custom, and especial- 
ly of its expression in the following of 
ancestral traditions, lies in the nature of 
the mind itself. Temporary causes may 
weaken its control, but it will require a 
change of an organic kind permanently 
to overthrow its power. 

N. S. Shaler. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


culture and trade, of the revenues of the 
colonies, and of the way in which the pub- 
lic money was spent. In private letters, 
too, the government poured forth their 
complaints into the ears of the Lords 
of Trade, and these complaints were 
many and loud. Except in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, which were like heredi- 
tary monarchies, and in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, where the governors were 
elected by the people, the colonial gov- 
ernors were now invariably appointed 


by the Crown. In most cases they were 


inclined to take high views regarding the 


royal prerogative, and in nearly all cases 
they were unable to understand the po- 
litical 
the one hand gloried in their connection 
with England, and on the other hand, 
precisely because they were Englishmen, 


attitude of the colonists, who on 


were unwilling to yield on any occasion 
whatsoever one jot or tittle of their an- 
cient liberties. Moreover, through the 
ubiquity of the popular assemblies and 
the directness of their control over the 
administration of public affairs, the po- 
litical life of America was both really 
and ostensibly freer than that of Eng- 
land was at that time; and the ancient 
liberties of Englishmen, if not better pre- 
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served, were at least more conspicuous- 
ly asserted. 


As a natural consequence, 
the royal governors were continually try- 


ing to do things which the people would 
not let them do, they were in a chronic 
state of angry warfare with their assem- 
blies, and they were incessant in their 
complaints to the Lords of Trade. They 
represented the Americans as factious 
and turbulent people, with their heads 
turned by queer political crotchets, un- 
willing to obey the laws, and eager to 
break off their connection with the Brit- 
ish Empire. In this way they did much to 
arouse an unfriendly feeling toward the 
colonies, although eminent Englishmen 
were not wanting who understood Ameri- 
can affairs too well to let their opinions 
be thus lightly influenced. Upon the 
Lords of Trade these misrepresentations 
wrought with so much effect that now and 
then they would send out instructions to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus, or to 
abridge the freedom of the press. Some- 
times their acts were absurdly arbitrary. 
In New Hampshire, the people main- 
tained that as free-born Englishmen they 
had a right to choose their representa- 
tives; but the governor held, on the con- 
trary, that this was no right, but only a 
privilege, which the Crown might with- 
hold, or grant, or revoke, all at its own 
good pleasure. To uphold the royal 
prerogative, the governor was instructed 
to issue writs for elections to some of 
the towns, while withholding them from 
others ; but the resistance of the people 
to this piece of tyranny was so deter- 
mined that the Lords of Trade thought 
it best to yield. In Massachusetts, for 
more than thirty years, there went on an 
unceasing controversy between the Gen- 
eral Court and the suecessive royal gov- 
ernors, Shute, Burnet, and Belcher, with 
reference to the governor's salary. The 
Lords of ‘Trade insisted that the governor 
should be paid a fixed salary; but lest 
this should make the governor too inde- 
pendent, the General Court obstinately 
refused to establish a salary, but made 
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grants to the governor from year to year, 
in imitation of the time-honored usage 
of Parliament. This method was, no 
doubt, inconvenient for the governors ; 
but the colonists rightly valued it as one 
of the safeguards of popular liberty, 
and to their persistent refusal the Crown 
g Similar con- 
troversies, in New York and South 
Carolina, were attended with similar re- 


was obliged to give way. 


sults; while in Virginia the assembly 
more than once refused to vote supplies, 
on the eround that the liberties of the 
colony were in danger. 

Such grievances as these, reported 
year by year to the Lords of Trade, 
and losing nothing in the manner in 
which they were told, went far to create 
in England an opinion that America was 
a lawless country, and sorely in need of 
a strong government. From time to 
time various schemes were proposed for 
limiting the powers of the colonial as- 
semblies, for increasing the power of 
the governors, for introducing a titled 
nobility, for taxing the colonists by act 
of Parliament, or for weakening the 
feeling of local independence by uniting 
Until after 
the French troubles had been disposed 
of, little came of any of these schemes. 


several colonies into one. 


A plan for taxing the colonies was once 
proposed to Sir Robert Walpole, but 
the sagacious old statesman received it 
with a laugh. “What!” said he. “TI 
have half of Old England set against 
me already, and do you think I will have 
all New England likewise?” From 
time to time the liberal charters of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut were 
threatened, but nothing came of this. 
But in one direction the Lords of Trade 
One of their most 
cherished plens was to bring about a 


were more active. 


union of all the colonies under a single 
to be a union 
of the kind which the Americans, with 
consummate statesmanship, 
wrought out for themselves. 


head ; but this was not 


afterward 
It was not 
to be a union based upon the idea of the 
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sacredness of local self-government, but 
it was a union to be achieved, as far 
as possible, at the expense of local self- 
government. To bring all the colonies 
together under a singlé viceroy would, 
it was thought, diminish seriously the 
power of each local assembly, while at 
the same time such a union would no 
doubt make the military strength of the 
colonies much more available in case of 
war. In 1764, Francis Bernard, gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, wrote that “ to 
settle the American governments to the 
greatest possible advantage, it will be 
necessary to reduce the number of them ; 
in some places to unite and consolidate ; 
in others to separate and transfer; and 
in general to divide by natural bounda- 
ries instead of imaginary lines. If there 
should be but one form of government 
established for the North American pro- 
vinces, it would greatly facilitate the re- 
formation of them.” As long ago as 
1701, Robert Livingston, of New York, 
had made similar suggestions ; and in 
1752, Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, 
recommended that the Northern and 
Southern colonies be united respectively 
into two great confederacies. 

The desirableness of bringing about a 
union of the colonies was also recognized 
by all the most liberal-minded American 
statesmen, though from a very different 
point of view. They agreed with the 
royal governors and with the Lords of 
Trade as to the urgent need for concen- 
trating the military strength of the col- 
onies, and they thought that this end 
could best be subserved by some kind of 
federal union. But at the same time 
they held that the integrity of the local 
self-government of each colony was of 
the first importance, and that no system 
of federation would be practicable which 


should in any degree essentially impair 


that integrity. To bring about a federal 
union on such terms was no easy matter ; 
it was a task fitted to tax the greatest of 
statesmen at any time. At that time it 


was undoubtedly a hopeless task. The 
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need for union was not generally felt 
by the people. The sympathies between 
the different colonies and. 


liable to be overborne by prejudices 


were weak 
arising from rivalry or from differences 
in social structure. To the merchant of 
Boston, the Virginian planter was still 
almost a foreigner, though both the one 
and the other were pure-blooded English- 
men. Commercial jealousies were very 
keen. Disputes about boundaries were 
In 1756, Georgia and 
South Carolina actually came to blows 
over the navigation of the Savannah 
River. 


not uncommon. 


Jeremiah Dummer, in his famous 
Defence of the New Charters, said 
that it was impossible that the colonies 
should ever be brought to unite; and 
Burnaby thought that if the hand of 
Great Britain were once taken off, there 
would be chronic civil war all the way 
from Maine to Georgia. 

In 1754, the prospect of immediate 
war with the French led several of the 
royal governors to call for a congress of 
all the colonies, to be held at Albany. 
The primary purpose of the meeting was 
to make sure of the friendship of the Six 
Nations, and to organize a general scheme 
of operations against the French. The 
secondary purpose was to prepare some 
plan of confederation which all the col- 
onies might be persuaded to adopt. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland — only seven col- 
onies of the thirteen — sent commission- 
ers to this congress. The people showed 
It does 
not appear that any public meetings 
were held in favor of it. Among the 
newspapers, the only one which warmly 


little interest in the movement. 


approved of it seems to have been the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, edited by Benja- 
min Franklin, which appeared with a 
union device and the motto ‘“ Unite or 
Die!” 

The circumstances of Franklin’s life, 
no less than the vast sweep of his intel- 
ligence, had fitted him for sounder and 
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wider views of the political needs of the 
time than were taken by most of his 
contemporaries. In a certain sense he 
may be said to have belonged to two 
very different colonies; nor was he un- 
familiar with ideas current in the mother 
country. During the session of the 
Albany Congress, a first attempt was 
made to establish a permanent union of 
the thirteen colonies. It was to Franklin 
that the plan was chiefly due. ‘The leg- 
islative assembly of each colony was to 
choose, once in three years, representa- 
tives to attend a federal Grand Council; 
which was to teet every year at Phila- 
delphia, a town which could be reached 
by a twenty days’ journey either from 
South Carolina or from New Hampshire. 
This Grand Council was to choose its 
own speaker, and could neither be dis- 
solved nor prorogued, nor kept sitting 
longer than six weeks at any one time, 
except by its own consent or by especial 
order of the Crown. The Grand Coun- 
cil was to make treaties with the Indians 
and to regulate the Indian trade; and 
it was to have sole power of legislation 
on all matters concerning the colonies as 
a whole. ‘To these ends, it could levy 
taxes, enlist soldiers, build forts, and 
nominate all civil Its laws 
were to be submitted to the king for ap- 
proval, and the royal veto, in order to be 
of effect, must be exercised within three 
years. 

To this Grand Council each colony was 
to send a number of representatives, pro- 
portioned to its contributions to the con- 


officers. 


tinental military service ; yet no colony 


was to send less than two or more than 
seven representatives. With the excep- 
tion of such matters of general concern 
as were to be managed by the Grand 
Council, each colony was to retain its 
powers of legislation intact. On an 
emergency, any colony might singly de- 
fend itself against foreign attack, and 
the federal government was prohibited 
from impressing soldiers or seamen with- 
out the consent of the local legislature. 
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The supreme executive power was to 
be vested in a president or governor- 
general, appointed and paid by the 
Crown. He was to nominate all mili- 
tary officers, subject to the approval of 
the Grand Council, and was to have a 
veto on all the acts of the Grand Coun- 
cil. No money could be issued save by 
joint order of the governor-general and 
the council. 

This plan, said Franklin, “is not al- 
together to my mind, but it is as I could 
get it.’ It should be observed, to the 
credit of its that this 
scheme, long afterward known as the 
“ Albany Plan,” contemplated the for- 
mation of a self-sustaining federal goy- 
ernment, and not of a mere league. As 
Frothingham well says, “ It designed to 
confer on the representatives of the peo- 
ple the power of making laws acting di- 


great author, 


rectly on individuals, and appointing of- 
ficers to execute them, and yet not to 
interfere with the execution of the laws 
operating on the same individuals by the 
local officers.”” It would have erected 
“‘a public authority as obligatory in its 
sphere as the local governments were in 
their spheres.” In this respect it was 
much more complete than the scheme of 
confederation agreed on in Congress in 
1777, and it afforded a valuable pre- 
cedent for the much more elaborate and 
perfect Federal Constitution of 1787. 
It was in its noble 
scheme, and the great statesman who de- 
vised it was already looking forward to 
the immense growth of the American 
Union, though he had not yet foreseen 
the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country. 


main features a 


In less than a century, 
he said, the great country behind the 
Alleghanies must become “a populous 
and powerful dominion ;”’ and he recom- 
mended that two new colonies should at 
once be founded in the West, — the one 
on Lake Erie, the other in the valley of 
the Ohio, — with free chartered govern- 
ments like those of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 
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But public opinion was not yet ripe 
for the adoption of Franklin’s bold and 
comprehensive ideas. Of the royal gov- 
the 
colonies united on any terms, none op- 
posed the plan except Delancey, of New 
York, who wished to reserve to the govy- 


ernors who were anxious to see 


ernors a veto upon all elections of rep- 
resentatives to the Grand Council. To 
this it was rightly objected that such 
a veto power would virtually destroy the 
freedom of elections, and make the 
Grand Council an assembly of creatures 
of the governors. On the popular side 
the objections were The New 


England delegates, on the whole, were 


nany. 


the least disinclined to union; yet Con- 
necticut urged that the veto power of the 
governor-general might prove ruinous 
to the whole scheme; that the concentra- 
tion of all the military forces in his 
hands would be fraught with dangers to 
liberty ; and that even the power of taxa- 
tion, lodged in the hands of an assembly 
so remote from local interests, was hard- 
ly compatible with the preservation of 
Af- 
ter long debate, the assembly at Albany 
decided to adopt Franklin’s plan, and 
copies of it were sent to all the colonies 
for But 
did it meet with approval. The mere 
fact that the royal governors were all in 
favor of it — though their advocacy was 
at present, no doubt, determined mainly 
by military reasons — was quite enough 


the ancient rights of Englishmen. 


their consideration. nowhere 


to create an insuperable prejudice against 
it on the part of the people. The Massa- 
chusetts legislature seems to have been 
the only one which gave it a respectful 
consideration, albeit a large town meet- 
ing in Boston denounced it as subversive 
of liberty. Pennsylvania rejected it 
without a word of discussion. None of 
the assemblies favored it. On the oth- 
er hand, when sent over to England to 
be inspected by the Lords of Trade, it 
only irritated and disgusted them. As 
they truly said, it was a scheme of union 
“‘ complete in itself ;’’ and ever since the 
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days of the New England confederacy 
the Crown had looked with extreme jeal- 
ousy upon all attempts at concerted ac- 
tion among the colonies which did not 
originate with itself. Besides this, the 
Lords of Trade were now considering a 
plan of their own for remodeling the 
governments of the colonies, establishing 
a standing army, enforcing the naviga- 
tion acts, and levying taxes by authority 
of Parliament. Accordingly little heed 
was paid to Franklin’s ideas. Though 
the royal governors had approved the 
Albany plan, in default of any scheme 
of union more to their minds, they had 
no real sympathy with it. In 1756, 
Shirley wrote to the Lords of Trade, 
urging upon them the paramount neces- 
sity for a union of the American colo- 
nies, in order to withstand the French; 
while at the same time he disparaged 
Franklin’s scheme, as containing princi- 
ples of government unfit even for a single 
colony like Rhode Island, and much 
more unfit for a great American con- 
federacy. The union, he urged, should 
be effected by act of Parliament, and by 
the same authority a general fund should 
be raised to meet the expenses of the 
war, —an end which Shirley thought 
might be most speedily and quietly at- 
tained by means of a “stamp duty.” 
As Shirley liad been for fifteen years 
governor of Massachusetts, and was now 
commander-in-chief of all the troops in 
America, his opinion had 
with the Lords of Trade ; and the same 
views being reiterated by Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, Sharpe of Maryland, Hardy 
of New York. and other governors, the 
that must tax the 
Americans became deeply rooted in the 
British official mind. 


Nothing was done. however, until the 


great weight 


notion Parliament 


work of the French war had been ac- 
complished. In 1761, it was decided to 
enforce the Navigation Act, and one of 
the revenue officers at Boston applied 
to the superior court for a “ writ of as- 
sistance,” or general search-warrant, to 
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enable him to enter private houses and 
search for smuggled goods, but without 
specifying either houses or goods. Such 
general warrants had been allowed by a 
statute of the bad reign of Charles LI., 
and a statute of William IIL., in general 
terms, had granted to revenue officers in 
America like powers to those they pos- 
sessed in England. But James Otis 
showed that the issue of such writs was 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Brit- 
ish constitution. To issue such univer- 
sal warrants, allowing the menials of the 
custom-house, on mere suspicion, and 
perhaps from motives of personal en- 
mity, to invade the home of any citizen, 
without being held responsible for any 
rudeness they might commit there, — 
such, he said, was “a kind of power, the 
exercise of which cost one king of Eng- 
land his head, and another his throne ; ” 
and he plainly declared that even an 
act of Parliament which should sanction 
so gross an infringement of the imme- 
morial rights of Englishmen would be 
treated as null and void. Chief Justice 
Hutchinson granted the writs of assist- 
ance, and as an interpreter of the law 
he was doubtless right in so doing; but 
Otis’s argument suggested the question 
whether Americans were bound to obey 
laws which they had no share in mak- 
ing, and his passionate eloquence made 
so great an impression upon the people 
that this scene in the court-room has 
been ever since remembered — and not 
unjustly —as the opening scene of the 
American Revolution. 

In the same year the arbitrary temper 
of the government was exhibited in New 
York. Down to this time the chief jus- 
tice of the colony had held office only 
during good behavior, and had been lia- 
ble to dismissal at the hands of the colo- 
nial assembly. The chief justice was 
now made removable only by the Crown, 
a measure which struck directly at the 
independent administration of justice in 
the colony. The assembly tried to pro- 
tect itself by refusing to assign a fixed 
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salary to the chief justice, whereupon the 
king ordered that the salary should be 
paid out of the quit-rents for the public 
lands. At the same time instructions 
were sent to all the royal governors to 
grant no judicial commissions for any 
other period than “during the king’s 
pleasure ;”’ and to show that this was 
meant in earnest, the governor of New 
Jersey was next year peremptorily dis- 
missed for commissioning a judge “ dur- 
ing good behavior.” 

In 1762, a question distinctly invol- 
ving the right of the 


people to control 
the expenditure of their 


own money 
Governor 


Bernard, without authority from the as- 


came up in Massachusetts. 
sembly, had sent a couple of ships te 
the northward, to protect the fisheries 
against French privateers, and an ex- 
pense of some £400 had been thus in- 
curred. The assembly was now ordered 
to pay this sum, but it refused to do 
so. ‘It would be of little consequence 
to the people,” said Otis, in the debate 
on the question, “ whether they were 
subject to George or Louis, the king 
of Great Britain or the French king 


if both were arbitrary, as both would 
be, if both could levy taxes without 
Parliament.” A cry of “Treason!” 
from one of the less clear-headed mem- 
bers greeted this bold statement; and 
Otis, being afterward taken to task for 
his language, published a Vindication, 
in which he maintained that the rights 
of a colonial assembly, as regarded the 
expenditure of public money, were as 
sacred as the rights of the House of 
Commons. 

In April, 1763, just three years after 
the accession of George III., George 
Grenville became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, while, at the same time, Charles 
Townshend was First Lord of Trade. 
Townshend had paid considerable atten- 
tion to American affairs, and was sup- 
posed to know more about them than 
any other man in England. But his 
studies had led him to the conclusion 
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that the colonies ought to be deprived of 
their self-government, and that a stand- 
ing army ought to be maintained in 
America by means of taxes arbitrarily 
assessed upon the people by Parliament. 
Grenville was far from approving ot 
such extreme measures as these, but he 
thought that a tax ought to be imposed 
upon the colonies, in order to help de- 
fray the expenses of the French war. 
Yet in point of fact, as Franklin truly 
said, the colonies had “ raised, paid, and 
clothed nearly twenty-five thousand men 
during the last war,— a number equal 
from Great Britain, and 
far beyond their proportion. 


to those sent 


They went 


deeply into debt in doing this; and all 
their estates and taxes are mortgayed 


for many years to come for discharging 
that debt.” That the colonies had con- 
tributed more than an equitable share 
toward the expenses of the war, that 
their contributions had even been in 
excess of their ability, had been freely 
acknowledged by Parliament, which, on 
several 1756 and 
1763, had voted large sums to be paid 


occasions, between 
over to the colonies, in partial compen- 
Par- 
liament was therefore clearly estopped 
from making the defrayal of the war 


sation for their excessive outlay. 


debt the occasion for imposing upon the 


colonies a tax of a new and strange 
character, and under circumstances which 
made the payment of such a tax seem 
equivalent to a surrender of their rights 
In March, 
1764, Grenville introduced in the House 
of Commons a series of Declaratory Re- 
solves. announcing the intention of the 
government to raise a revenue in Amer- 


ica by requiring all legal documents to 


as free English communities. 


bear stamps, varying in price from three- 
pence to ten pounds. A year was to 
elapse, however, before these resolutions 
should take effect in 
ment. 

It marks the inferiority of the mother 
country to the colonies in political devel- 
opment, at that time. that the only solici- 


a formal enact- 
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tude as yet entertained by the British 
official mind, with regard to this mea- 
sure, seems to have been concerned with 
the question how far the Americans 
would be willing to part with their 
money. 


; With the Americans it was as 
far as possible from being a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; but this 
was by no means correctly understood 
in England. Poor old Shirley, although 
he had lived so long in Massachusetts, 
had thought that a revenue might be 
most easily and quietly raised by means 
Of all kinds of direct 
tax, none, perhaps, is less annoying. 


of a stamp duty. 


But the position taken by the Americans 
had little to do with mere convenience ; 
it rested from the outset upon the deep- 
est foundations of political justice, and 
from this foothold neither threatening 
nor coaxing could stir it. 

The first deliberate action with refer- 
ence to the proposed Stamp Act was 
taken in the Boston town meeting in 
May, 1764. In this memorable town 
meeting Samuel Adams drew up a series 
of resolutions, which contained the first 
formal and public denial of the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies without 
their consent; and these resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Massachusetts 
assembly, a circular letter was at the 
same time sent to all the other colonies, 
setting forth the need for concerted and 
harmonious action in respect of so grave 
a matter. 


while 


In response, the assemblies 
of Connecticut, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, and South Carolina joined 
with Massachusetts in remonstrating 
against the proposed Stamp Act. All 
for 
clearness of argument and simple dig- 
nity of language. 


these memorials were remarkable 
They all took their 
stand on the principle that, as free-born 
Englishmen, they could not rightfully be 
taxed by the House of Commons unless 
they were represented in that body. 
But the proviso was added, that if a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, coming 


in the king’s name, should be presented 
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to the colonial assemblies, asking them 
to contribute something from their gen- 
eral resources to the needs of the British 
Empire, they would cheerfully, as here- 
tofore, grant liberal sums of money, in 
token of their loyalty and of their in- 
terest in all that concerned the welfare 
of the mighty empire to which they 
belonged. ‘These able and temperate 
memorials were sent to England; and in 
order to reinforce them by personal tact 
and address, Franklin went over to Lon- 
don as agent for the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The 


were of 


the colonies 
no avail. Early in 1765 the 
Stamp Act was passed. 


remark 


remonstrances of 


It is worthy of 
that the obnoxious 
law was fairly enacted, the idea that the 
Americans would resist its execution did 
not at once occur to Franklin. 


that, now 


Acqui- 
escence seemed to him, for the present, 
the only safe policy. In writing to his 
friend Charles Thomson, he said that he 
could no more have hindered the pass- 
ing of the Stamp Act than he could have 
hindered the sun’s setting. ‘That,’ he 
But since it is 
down, my friend, and it may be long 


says, “we could not do. 


before it rises again, let us make as 
good a night of it as we can. 
still light candles. Frugality and in- 
dustry will go a great way towards in- 
demnifying us.” 


We may 


But Thomson, in his 
answer, with truer foresight, observed, 
“T much fear, instead of the candles 
you mentioned being lighted, you will 
hear of the works of darkness!” The 
news of the passage of the Stamp Act 
was greeted in America with a_ burst 
of indignation. In New York, the act 
was reprinted with a death’s-head upon 
it in place of the royal arms, and it was 
hawked about the streets under the title 
of The Folly of England and the Ruin 
of America. In Boston, the church-bells 
were tolled, and the flags on the ship- 
ping put at half-mast. 

But formal defiance came first from 
Virginia. A year and a half before, a 
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famous lawsuit, known as the “ Parsons 
Cause,” had brought into public notice 
a young man who was destined to take 
rank as one of the greatest of modern 
orators. The lawsuit which made Pat- 
rick Henry’s reputation was one of the 
straws which showed how the stream of 


tendency in America was then strongly 


Tobacco 
had not yet ceased to be the legal cur- 
rency of Virginia, and by virtue of an 
old statute each clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church was entitled to 
teen thousand pounds of 
Inet foo 


der the severe pressure 


setting toward independence. 


six- 
tobacco as his 
and 1758, un- 
of the French 
war, the assembly had passed relief acts, 
allowing all public dues, including the 


yearly salary. 


salaries of the clergy, to be paid either 
in kind or in money, at a fixed rate of 
The 


policy of these acts was thoroughly un- 


twopence for a pound of tobacco. 


sound, as they involved a partial repu- 
diation of debts; but the extreme dis- 
tress of the community was pleaded in 
excuse, and every one, clergy as well 
as laymen, at first acquiesced in them. 
But in 1759, tobacco was worth sixpence 
per pound, and the clergy became dis- 
satisfied. Their complaints reached the 
sars of Sherlock, the Bishop of London, 
and the act of 1758 was summarily ve- 
toed by the king in council. The clergy 
brought suits to recover the unpaid por- 
tions of their salaries ; in the test’ case of 
Rev. James Maury, the court decided 
the point of the law in their favor, on 
the ground of the royal veto, and nothing 
remained but to settle before a jury the 
amount of the damages. On this occa- 
sion, Henry appeared for the first time 
in court, and after a few timid and 
awkward sentences burst forth with an 
eloquent speech, in which he asserted 
the indefeasible right of Virginia to 
make laws for herself, and declared that 
in annulling a salutary ordinance at the 
request of a favored class in the com- 
munity “a king, from being the father 
of his people, degenerates into a tyrant, 
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and forfeits all right to obedience.” 
Cries of “ Treason!” were heard in the 
court-room, but the jury immediately re- 
turned a verdict of one penny in dam- 
ages, and Henry became the popular idol 
of Virginia. ‘The clergy tried in vain 
to have him indicted for treason, al- 
leging that his crime was hardly less 
heinous than that which had brought 
old Lord Lovat to the block. But the 
people of Louisa County replied, in 
1765, by choosing him to represent them 
in the colonial assembly. 

Hardly had Henry taken his seat in 
the assembly when the news of the 
Stamp Act arrived. In a committee 
of the whole house, he drew up a sevies 
of resolutions, declaring that the colo- 
nists were entitled to all the liberties and 


privileges of natural-born subjects, and 


that ‘‘ the taxation of the people by them- 


selves, or by persons chosen by them- 
the 
distinguishing characteristic of British 


selves to represent them, .. . is 
freedom, without which the ancient con- 
It was further 


declared that any attempt to vest the 


stitution cannot exist.” 


power of taxation in any other body 
than the colonial assembly was a menace 
to British no less than to American free- 
dom ; that the people of Virginia were 
not bound to obey any law enacted in 
disregard of these fundamental princi- 
ples; and that any one who should main- 
tain the contrary should be regarded as 
a public enemy. It was in the furious 
debate which ensued upon these resolu- 
tions, that Henry uttered those memora- 
ble words commending the example of 
Tarquin and Cesar and Charles I. to the 
attention of ITT. the 
vote had been taken upon all the resolu- 


George Before 
tions, Governor Fauquier dissolved the 
assembly ; but the resolutions were print- 
ed in the newspapers, and hailed with 
approval all over the country. 
Meanwhile, the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, at the suggestion of Otis, had is- 
sued a circular letter to all the colonies, 


valling for a general congress, in order 
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to concert measures of resistance to the 
Stamp Act. The first cordial response 
came from South Carolina, at the in- 
stance of Christopher Gadsden, a wealthy 
merchant of Charleston and a scholar 
learned in Oriental languages, a man of 
rare sagacity and most liberal spirit. 
On the 7th of October, the proposed 
congress assembled at New York, com- 
prising delegates from Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and New York, in 
all nine colonies, which are here men- 
tioned in the order of the dates at which 
they chose their delegates. In Virginia, 
the governor succeeded in preventing 
the meeting of the legislature, so that 
this great colony did not send delegates ; 
and for various reasons, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and Georgia were like- 
But 


all the thirteen colo- 


wise unrepresented at the congress. 
the sentiment of 
nies was none the less unanimous, and 
those which did not attend lost no time 
in declaring their full concurrence with 
what was done at New York. At this 
memorable meeting, held under the very 
guns of the British fleet and hard by 
the headquarters of General Gage, the 
commander-in-chief of the regular forces 
in America, a series of resolutions were 
adopted, echoing the spirit of Patrick 
Henry’s resolves, though couched in lan- 
guage somewhat more conciliatory, and 
memorials were addressed to the king 
and to both Houses of Parliament. Of 
all the delegates present, Gadsden took 
the broadest ground, in behalf both of 
liberty and of united action among the 
colonies. He objected to sending peti- 
tions to Parliament, lest thereby its para- 
mount authority should implicitly and 
unwittingly be acknowledged. “ A con- 
firmation of our essential and common 
rights as Englishmen,” said he, ‘“ may 
be pleaded from charters safely enough ; 
but any further dependence on them 
may be fatal. We should stand upon 
the broad common ground of those nat- 
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ural rights that we all feel and know as 
men and as descendants of Englishmen. 
I wish the charters may not ensnare 
us at last, by drawing different colonies 
to act differently in this great cause. 
Whenever that is the case, all will be 
over with the whole. There ought to 
be no New England man, no New York- 
er, known on the continent; but all of 
us Americans.” So thought and said 
this broad-minded South Carolinian. 

While these things were going on at 
New York, the Massachusetts assembly, 
under the lead of Samuel Adams, who 
had just taken his seat in it, drew up a 
very able state paper, in which it was 
declared, among other things, that ‘“ the 
Stamp Act wholly cancels the very con- 
ditions upon which our ancestors, with 
much toil and blood and at their sole 
expense, settled this country and en- 
larged his majesty’s dominions. It tends 
to destroy that mutual confidence and 
affection, as well as that equality, which 
ought ever to subsist among all his maj- 
esty’s subjects in this wide and extend- 
ed empire ; and, what is the worst of all 
evils, if his majesty’s American subjects 
are not to be governed according to the 
known and stated rules of the constitu- 
tion, their minds may in time become 
disaffected.” This moderate and dig- 
nified statement was derided in Eng- 
land as the “raving of a parcel of wild 
enthusiasts,” but from the position here 
taken Massachusetts never afterward re- 
ceded. 

But it was not only in these formal 
and decorous proceedings that the spirit 
of resistance was exhibited. The first 
announcement of the Stamp Act had 
‘alled into existence a group of secret 
societies of workingmen known as “ Sons 
of Liberty,” in allusion to a famous 
phrase in one of Colonel Barré’s speeches. 


These societies were solemnly pledged 


to resist the execution of the obnoxious 
law. On the 14th of August, the quiet 
town of Boston witnessed some extraor- 
dinary proceedings. At daybreak, the 
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effigy of the stamp officer, Oliver, was 
seen hanging from a great elm-tree, 
while near it was suspended a boot, to 
represent the late Prime Minister, Lord 
Bute ; and from the top of the boot-leg 
there issued a grotesque head, garnished 
with horns, to represent the devil. At 
nightfall the Sons of Liberty cut down 
these figures, and bore them on a bier 
through the streets until they reached 
King Street, where they demolished the 
frame of a house which was supposed to 
be erecting for a stamp office. Thence, 
carrying the beams of this frame to 
Fort Hill, where Oliver lived, they made 
a bonfire of them in front of his house, 
and in the bonfire they burned up the 
effigies. Twelve days after, a mob sacked 
the splendid house of Chief Justice 
Hutchinson, threw his plate into the 
street, and destroyed the valuable libra- 
ry which he had been thirty years in 
collecting, and which contained many 
manuscripts, the loss of which was quite 
As usual with mobs, the 
vengeance fell in the wrong place, for 
Hutchinson had done his best to prevent 
the passage of the Stamp Act. 


irreparable. 


In most 
of the colonies, the stamp officers were 
compelled to resign their posts. Boxes 
of stamps arriving by ship were burned 
or thrown into the sea. Leading mer- 
chants agreed to import no more goods 
from England, and wealthy citizens set 
the example of dressing in homespun 
garments. Lawyers agreed to overlook 
the absence of the stamp on legal docu- 
ments, while editors derisively issued 
their newspapers with a death’s-head in 
the place where the stamp was required 
to be put. In New York, the presence 
of the troops for a moment encouraged 
the lieutenant-governor, Colden, to take 
a bold stand in behalf of the law. He 
talked of firing upon the people, but 
was warned that if he did so he would 
be speedily hanged on a lamp-post, like 
Captain Porteous, of Edinburgh. A 
torchlight procession, carrying images of 
Colden and of the devil, broke into the 
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governor’s coach-house, and, seizing his 
best chariot, paraded it about town with 
the images upon it, and finally burned 
up chariot and images on the Bowling 
Green, in full sight of Colden and the 
garrison, who looked on from the Bat- 
tery, speechless with rage, but afraid to 
interfere. Gage did not dare to have 
the troops used, for fear of bringing on 
a civil war; and the next day the dis- 
comfited Colden was obliged to surrender 
all the stamps to the common council of 
New York, by whom they were at once 
locked up in the City Hall. 


Nothing more was needed to prove 


the impossibility of carrying the Stamp 
Act into effect. An act which could be 
thus rudely defied under the very eyes 
of the commander-in-chief plainly could 
But 
nobody wanted a war, and the matter 


never be enforced without a war. 


began to be reconsidered in England. 
In July, the Grenville ministry had gone 
out of office, and the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham was now Prime Minister, while 
Conway, who had been one of the most 
the Stamp Act, 
was Secretary of State for the colonies. 


energetic opponents of 


The new ministry would perhaps have 
been glad to let the question of taxing 
America remain in abeyance, but that 
The debate on 
the proposed repeal of the Stamp Act 
that has 
been heard in the House of Commons. 


was no longer possible. 


was one of the fiercest ever 
Grenville and his friends, now in opposi- 
tion, maintained in all sincerity that no 
demand could ever be more just, or more 
honorably intended, than that which had 
lately been made upon the Americans. 
Of the honest 
and his supporters that they were entire- 
ly in the right, and that the Americans 
were governed by purely sordid and vul- 
gar motives in resisting the Stamp Act, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. To 
refute this gross misconception of the 
American position, Pitt hastened from 
a sick-bed to the House of Commons, 
and delivered those speeches, in which 


conviction of Grenville 
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he avowed that he rejoiced in the re- 
sistance of the Americans, and declared 
that, had they submitted tamely to the 
measures of Grenville, they would have 
shown themselves only fit to be slaves. 
He pointed out distinctly that the Amer- 
icans were upholding those eternal prin- 
ciples of political justice which should 
be to all Englishmen most dear, and 
that a victory over the colonies would be 
of ill-omen for English liberty, whether 
in the Old World or in the New. Be- 
ware, he said, how you persist in this ill- 
“In cause 
your success would be hazardous. Amer- 
ica, if she fell, would fall like the strong 
man with his arms around the pillars of 
the Constitution.” There could be no 
sounder political philosophy than was 


considered policy. such a 


contained in these burning sentences of 
Pitt. From all the history of the Euro- 
pean world since the later days of the 
Roman Republic, there is no more im- 
portant lesson to be learned than this, 
— that it is impossible for a free people 
to govern a dependent people despotical- 
ly without endangering its own freedom. 
Pitt urged that the Stamp 
Act should instantly be repealed, and 
that the reason for the repeal should be 
explicitly stated to be because the act 


therefore 


‘was founded on an erroneous princi- 
ple.” At the same time he recommend- 
ed the passage of a Declaratory Act, in 
which the sovereign authority of Parlia- 
ment over the colonies should be strong- 
ly asserted with respect to everything 
Similar views 
were set forth in the House of Lords, 
with great learning and ability, by Lord 


except direct taxation. 


Camden ; but he was vehemently opposed 
by Lord Mansfield, and when the ques- 
tion came to a decision the only peers 
who supported Camden were Lords Shel- 
burne, Cornwallis, Paulet, and Torring- 
ton. The result finally reached was the 
unconditional repeal of the Stamp Act, 
and the simultaneous passage of a De- 
elaratory Act, in which the views of Pitt 
and Camden were ignored, and Parlia- 
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ment asserted its right to make laws 
binding on the colonies “in all cases 
whatsoever.” By the people of London 
the repeal was received with enthusias- 
tic delight, and Pitt and Conway, as 
they appeared on the street, were loudly 
cheered, while Grenville was greeted 
In America the 
There 


were bonfires in every town, while ad- 


with a storm of hisses. 
effect of the news was electric. 


dresses of thanks to the king were voted 
in all the legislatures. Little heed was 
paid to the Declaratory Act, which was 
regarded merely as an artifice for saving 
the pride of the British government. 
There was a unanimous outburst of loy- 
alty ail over the country, and never did 
the people seem less in a mood for re- 
bellion than now. 

The quarrel had now been made up. 
On the question of principle, the British 
had the last word. 
had got out of its dilemma remarkably 
well, and the plain and obvious course 
for British statesmanship was not to 


The government 


allow another such direct issue to come 
up between the colonies and the mother 
country. ‘To force on another such issue 
while the memory of this one was fresh 
in everybody’s mind was sheer madness. 
To raise the question wantonly, as Charles 
Townshend did in the course of the very 
next those blunders 
that are worse than crimes. 

In July, 1766, — less than six months 
after the repeal of the Stamp Act, — the 
Rockingham ministry fell, and the for- 
mation of a new ministry was entrusted 


year, was one of 


to Pitt, the man who best appreciated 
the value of the American colonies. But 
the state of Pitt’s health was not such 
as to warrant his taking upon himself 
the arduous duties of Prime Minister. 


He took the great seal, and, accepting 
the earldom of Chatham, passed into the 


House of Lords. The Duke of Graf- 
ton became Prime Minister, under Pitt’s 
guidance ; Conway and Lord Shelburne 
were Secretaries of State, and Camden 
became Lord Chancellor, — all three of 
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them warmest friends of the Americans, 
and adopting the extreme American 
view of the constitutional questions late- 
ly at issue; and along with these was 
Charles Townshend, the evil spirit of 
the administration, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. From such a ministry, it 
might at first sight seem strange that a 
fresh quarrel with America should have 
proceeded. But Chatham’s illness soon 
overpowered him, so that he was kept 
at home suffering excruciating pain, and 
could neither guide nor even pay due 
attention to the proceedings of his col- 
leagues. Of the rest of the ministry, 
only Conway and Townshend were in 
the House of Commons, where the real 
direction of affairs rested; and when 
Lord Chatham was out of the way, as the 
Duke of Grafton counted for nothing, 
the strongest man in the cabinet was 
Now when 
an act for raising an American revenue 


unquestionably ‘Townshend. 


was proposed by Townshend, a prejudice 
against it was sure to be excited at once, 
simply because every American knew 
well what Townshend’s views were. It 
would have been difficult for such a man 
even to assume a conciliatory attitude 
without having his motives suspected ; 
and if the question with Great Britain 
had been simply that of raising a revenue 
on statesmanlike principles, it would have 
been well to entrust the business to some 
one like Lord Shelburne, in whom the 
Americans had confidence. In 1767, 
Townshend ventured to do what in any 
English ministry of the present day 
would be impossible. In flat opposition 
to the policy of Chatham and the rest 
of his colleagues, trusting in the favor of 
the king and in his own ability to coax 
or browbeat the House of Commons, he 
audaciously brought in a series of new 
measures for taxing America. ‘I expect 
to be dismissed for my pains,” he said in 
the House, with flippant defiance; and 

As soon 
on, Chat- 
ham mustered up strength enough to go 


indeed he came very near it. 
as he heard what was going 
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to London and insist upon Townshend’s 
But Lord North was the 
only person that could be thought of to 
take ‘Townshend’s place, and Lord North, 


dismissal. 


who never could bear to offend the king, 
3efore Chat- 
ham could devise a way out of his quan- 


declined the appointment. 


dary, his malady again laid him pros- 
trate, and Townshend was not only not 
turned out, but was left practically su- 
The 
America 


preme in the cabinet. new mea- 


sures for taxing were soon 


passed. In the debates on the Stamp 
Act, it had been areued that while Par- 
liament had no right to impose a direct 
tax upon the Americans, it might still 
properly regulate American trade by 
port duties. ‘Lhe distinction had been 
insisted upon by Pitt, and had been vir- 
tually acknowledged by the Americans, 
who had from time to time submitted to 
acts of Parliament imposing duties upon 
merchandise imported into the colonies. 
Nay, more, when charged with inconsis- 
tency for submitting to such acts while 
resisting the Stamp Act, several lead- 
ing Americans had explicitly adopted 
the distinction between internal and ex- 
ternal taxation, and declared themselves 
ready to submit to the latter while de- 
the Towns- 


termined to resist former. 


hend was now ready, as he declared, to 


take them at their word. By way of 


doing so, he began by laughing to scorn 
the distinction between internal and ex- 
ternal taxation, and declaring that Par- 
liament possessed the undoubted right 
of taxing the Americans without their 
own consent; but since objections had 
been raised to a direct tax, he was will- 
ing to resort to port duties, — a mea- 
sure to which the Americans were logi- 
Duties were ac- 
oil, and 
fruits, if carried directly to America 


cally bound to assent. 

cordingly imposed on wine, 
from Spain or Portugal ; on glass, paper, 
lead, and painters’ colors ; and lastly on 
tea. The revenue to be derived from 
these duties was to be devoted to paying 
a fixed salary to the royal governors and 
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to the justices appointed at the king’s 
pleasure. The Crown was also empow- 
ered to create a general civil list in every 
colony, and to grant salaries and pen- 
sions at its arbitrary will. 
revenue 


A board of 
the whole 
country was to be established at Boston, 


armed with extraordinary powers; and 


commissioners for 


general writs of assistance were express 
ly legalized and permitted. 

Such was the way in which Towns- 
hend proceeded to take the Americans 


at their word. His course was a distinct 


warning to the Americans that, if they 


yielded now, they might expect some 
new Stamp Act or other measures of di- 
rect taxation to follow; and so it simply 
invited resistance. That no doubt might 
be left on this point, the purpose for 
which the revenue was to be used showed 
clearly that the object of this legislation 
was not to regulate trade, but to assert 
British supremacy over the colonies at 
the expense of their political freedom. 
By providing for a civil list in each col- 
ony, to be responsible only to the Crown, 
it aimed at American self-covernment 
even a more deadly blow than had been 
aimed at it by the Stamp Act. It med- 
dled with the “ internal police ” of every 
colony, and would thus have introduced 
a most vexatious form of tyranny as 
soon as it had taken effect. A special 
act by which the Townshend revenue 
still further re- 
vealed the temper and purposes of the 
British government. The colony of New 


acts were accompanied 


York had been required to provide cer- 
tain supplies for the regular troops quar- 
tered in the city, under command of 
General Gage; and the colonial assem- 
bly had insisted upon providing these 
supplies in its own way, and in disre- 
gard of special instructions from 
land. For this offense, Parliament now 
passed an act suspending the New York 
assembly from its legislative functions 
until it should have complied with the 
instructions regarding the supplies to 
the army. It need not be said that the 


y ie 
ung 
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precedent involved in this act, if once 
admitted, would have virtually annulled 
the legislative independence of every 
one of the colonial assemblies. 

We may perhaps wonder that an 
English Parliament should have been 
prevailed on to pass such audacious acts 
But 
we must remember that in those days 
the 


as these, and by large majorities. 


English system of representation 
was so imperfect, and had come to be 
so Overgrown with abuses, that an act 
of Parliament was by no means sure to 
represent the average judgment of the 
English people. The House of Com- 
mons was so far under the corrupt influ- 
ence of the aristocracy, and was so in- 
adequately controlled by popular opinion, 
that at almost any time it was possible for 
an eloquent, determined, and unscrupu- 
lous minister to carry measures through 
it such as could never have been carried 
through any of the reformed Parlia- 
ments since 1832. It is not easy, per- 
haps, to say with confidence what the 
popular feeling in England was in 1767 
with reference to the policy of Charles 
Townshend. The rural population was 
much more ignorant than it is to-day, 


and its political opinions were strongly 


influenced by the country squires, —a 
worthy set of men, but not generally 
distinguished for the flexibility of their 
minds or the breadth of their views. 
But as a sample of the most intelligent 
popular feeling in England at that 
time, it will probably not be unfair to 
cite that of the city of London, which 
was usually found arrayed on the side 
of free government. advice 
was heard in Parliament, on the subject 
of the New York dispute, than was 
given by Alderman Beckford, father of 
the illustrious author of Vathek, when 
he said, ‘* Do like the best of physicians, 
and heal the disease by doing nothing.” 
On many other important occasions in 
the course of this unfortunate quarrel, 
the city of London gave expression to 
opinions which the king and Parliament 


No wiser 
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would have done well to heed. But 
even if the House of Commons had re- 
flected popular feeling in 1767 as clear- 
ly as it has done since 18382, it is by no 
means sure that it would have known 
how to deal successfully with the Amer- 
ican question. The problem was really 
a new one in political history ; and there 
was no adequate precedent to guide the 
statesmen in dealing with the peculiar 
combination of considerations it in- 
volved. As far as concerned the rela- 
tions of Englishmen in England to the 
Crown and to Parliament, the British 
Constitution had at last reached a point 
where it worked quite smoothly. All 
contingencies likely to arise seemed to 
But when it 
came to the relations of Englishmen in 
to Parlia- 
The 
case had its peculiar conditions, which 
the British Constitution in skillful hands 
would no doubt have proved elastic 


have been provided for. 


America to the Crown and 
ment, the case was very different. 


enough to satisfy ; but just at this time. 
the British Constitution happened to be 
in very unskillful hands, and wholly 
failed to meet the exigencies of the oc- 
casion. The chief difficulty lay in the 
fact that while on the 
American principle of no taxation with- 
out representation was unquestionably 
sound and just, on the other hand the 
exemption of any part of the British 
Empire from the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment seemed equivalent to destroying 
the political unity of the empire. This 
could not but seem to any English states- 


one hand the 


man a most lamentable result, and no 
English statesman felt this more strongly 
than Lord Chatham. 

There were only two possible ways in 
which the difference could be accom- 
modated. Either the American colonies 
must elect representatives to the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster; or else the right 
of levying taxes must be left where it 
already resided, in their own legislative 
The first alternative was seri- 
ously considered by eminent political 


bodies. 
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thinkers, both in England and America. 
In England it was favorably regarded 
by Adam Smith, and in America by 
Benjamin Franklin and James Otis. 
In 1774, some of the loyalists in the 
first Continental Congress recommended 
such a scheme. In 1778, after the over- 
Burgoyne, the king himself 
began to think favorably of such a way 
out of the quarrel. 


throw of 


But this alternative 
was doubtless from the first quite vision- 
‘Lhe difficulties 
in the way of securing anything like 
equality of representation would proba- 
bly have been insuperable ; and the dif- 
ficulty in dividing jurisdiction fairly be- 
tween the local colonial legislature and 
the American contingent in the Pavlia- 
ment at Westminster would far have ex- 
ceeded any of the difficulties that have 
arisen in the attempt to adjust the rela- 
tions of the several States to the gen- 
eral government in our Federal Union. 


Mere distance, too, which even to-day 


ary and impractical. 


would go far toward rendering such 
a scheme impracticable, would have 
been a still more fatal obstacle in the 
days of Chatham and Townshend. If, 
even with the vast enlargement of the 
political horizon which our hundred 
years’ experience of federalism has ef- 
fected, the difficulty of such a union 
still seems so great, we may be sure it 
would have proved quite insuperable 
then. The only practicable solution 
would have been the frank and cordial 
admission, by the British government, 
of the essential soundness of the Amer- 
ican position that, in accordance with 
the entire spirit of the English Constitu- 
tion, the right of levying taxes in America 
resided only in the colonial legislatures, 
in which alone could American freemen 

] Nor 


be adequately represented. 
there really any reason to fear that such 


was 
a step would imperil the unity of the 
empire. How 
on the part of English statesmen, is best 


mistaken this fear was, 


shown by the fact that, in her liberal 
and enlightened dealings with her colo- 
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nies at the present day, England has con- 
sistently adopted the very course of ac- 
tion which alone would have conciliated 
such men as Samuel Adams in the days 
of the Stamp Act. By pursuing such a 
policy, the British government has to- 
day a genuine hold upon the affections 
of its pioneers in Australia and New 
Zealand and Africa. If such a states- 
man as Gladstone could have dealt free- 
ly with the American question during 
the twelve years following the Peace of 
Paris, the history of that time need not 
have been the pitiable story of a blind 
and obstinate effort to enforce submis- 
sion to an ill-considered and arbitrary 
policy on the part of the king and his 
ministers. The feeling by which the 
king’s party was guided, in the treat- 
ment of the American question, was very 
much the same as the feeling which 
lately inspired the Tory criticisms upon 
South Africa. 
a man in many re- 
Charles Towns- 
his 


Gladstone’s policy in 
Lord Beaconsfield 
spects remarkably like 
hend — bequeathed to 
thoroughly unjustifiable quarrel with the 
Dutch farmers of the 


successor a 


and 
Mr. Gladstone, after examining the case 


Transvaal ; 


on its merits, had the moral courage to 
acknowledge that England was wrong, 
and to the the 
atter three successive mili- 


concede demands of 
Boers, even 
tary defeats at their hands. Perhaps no 
other public act of England in the nine- 
teenth century has done her greater hon- 
or than this. But said the Tories, All 
the world will now laugh at Englishmen, 
In order to vin- 
dicate the military prestige of England, 


and eall them cowards. 


the true policy would be, forsooth, to pro- 
long the war until the Boers had been 
once thoroughly defeated, and thea grant 
them self-covernment. as if the 
whole world did not know, as well as it 
van possibly know anything, that what- 
ever qualities the English nation may lack, 
it certainly does not lack courage, or the 


Just 


ability to win victories in a good cause! 
All honor to the Christian statesman 
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who dares to leave England’s military 
prestige to be vindicated by the glorious 
records of a thousand years, and even 
in the hour of well-merited defeat sets 
a higher value on political justice than 
on a reputation for dealing hard blows! 
Such incidents as this are big with hope 
for the future. They show us what sort 
of political morality our children’s chil- 
dren may expect to see, when mankind 
shall have come somewhat nearer toward 
being truly civilized. 

In the eighteenth century, no such ex- 
hibition of good sense and good feeling, 
in the interest of political justice, could 
have been expected from any European 
statesman, unless from a Turgot or a 
Chatham. But Charles Townshend was 
not even called upon to exercise any such 
self-control. Had he simply taken Alder- 
man Beckford’s advice, and done nothing, 
all would have been well; but his med- 
dling had now put the government into 
a position which it was ruinous to main- 
tain, but from which it was difficult to 
retreat. American tradition rightly lays 
the chief blame for the troubles which 
brought on the Revolutionary War to 
George III. ; but, in fairness, it is well to 
remember that he did not suggest Towns- 
hend’s measures, though he zealously 
adopted and cherished them when once 
propounded. The blame for wantonly 
throwing the apple of discord belongs to 
Townshend more than to any one else. 
After doing this, within three months from 
the time his bills had passed the House 
of Commons, Townshend was seized 
with a fever, and died at the age of forty- 
one. A man of extraordinary gifts, but 
without a trace of earnest moral convic- 
tion, he had entered upon a splendid 
career; but his insincere nature, which 
turned everything into jest, had stamped 
itself upon his work. He bequeathed 
to his country nothing but the quarrel 
which was soon to deprive her of the 
grandest part of that empire upon which 
the sun shall never set. 

If Townshend’s immediate object in 
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originating these measures was to curry 
favor with George III., and get the lion’s 
share in the disposal of the king’s inv 
mense corruption-fund, he had doubtless 
The 
king was delighted with ‘Townshend’s 
measures, and after the sudden death 
of his minister he made them his own, 


gone to work in the right way. 


and staked his whole political career as 
These 
measures were the fatal legacy which 
the brighter political charlatan left to 
the duller political fanatie. 
with 


a monarch upon their success. 


The fierce 
persistency which George now 
sought to foree Townshend's measures 
upon the Americans partook of the na- 
ture of fanaticism, and we shall not un- 
derstand it unless we bear in mind the 
state of political parties in England be- 
tween 1760 and 1784. When George 
IlI. came to the throne, in 1760, Eng- 
land had been governed for more than 
half a century by the great Whig fam- 
ilies which had been brought into the 
foreground by the revolution of 1688. 
The Tories had been utterly discredited 
and cast out of political life by reason 
of their willingness to conspire with the 
Stuart pretenders in disturbing the peace 


of the country. Cabinet government, in 


its modern form, had begun to grow up 


during the long and prosperous adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole, who was 
the first English Prime Minister in the 
full sense. Under Walpole’s wise and 
powerful sway, the first two Georges had 
possessed scarcely more than the shadow 
of sovereignty. It was the third George’s 
ambition to become a real king, like the 
king of France or the king of Spain. 
From earliest babyhood. his mother had 
forever been impressing upon him the 
precept, “George, be king!” and this 
simple lesson had constituted pretty 
much the whole of his education. Pop- 
ular tradition regards him as the most 
ignorant king that ever sat upon the 
English throne; and so far as general 
culture is concerned. this opinion is un- 


doubtedly correct. He used to wonder 
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what people could find to admire in such 
a wretched driveler as Shakespeare, and 
he never was capable of understand- 
ing any problem which required the 
slightest trace of imagination or of gen- 
eralizing power. 
ular 


Nevertheless, the pop- 
American tradition undoubtedly 
errs in exaggerating his stupidity, and 
laying too little stress upon the worst 
side of his character. George IIT. was 
not destitute of a certain kind of ability, 
which often gets highly rated in this not 
too clear-sighted world. He could see 
an immediate end very distinctly, and 
acquired considerable power from the 


dogged industry with which he pursued 


it. In an age where some of the noblest 
English statesmen drank their gallon of 
strong wine daily, or sat late at the gam- 
bling-table, or lived in scarcely hidden 
concubinage, George III. was decorous 
in personal habits and pure in domestic 
relations, and no banker’s clerk in Lon- 
don applied himself to the details of 
business more industriously than he. 
He had a genuine talent for administra- 
tion, and he devoted 
assiduously to selfish ends. 


this talent most 
Scantily 
endowed with human sympathy, and 
almost boorishly stiff in his ordinary 
unstudied manner, he could be smooth 
as oil whenever he liked. He was an 
adept in gaining men’s confidence by a 
show of interest, and securing their aid 
by dint of fair promises; and when he 
found them of no further use, he could 
turn them adrift insult. 
Any one who dared to disagree with him 


with wanton 
upon even the slightest point of policy 
natural 
enemy, and pursued him ever afterward 
hatred. As a natural 
consequence, he surrounded himself with 
weak and short-siehted advisers, and to- 
ward all statesmen of broad views and 
independent character he nursed the bit- 
terest rancor. He had little 
human honor or rectitude. 


he straightway regarded as a 


with vindictive 


faith in 
In pursuing 
an end he was not often deterred by scru- 
ples, and as a liar — well, mendacity has 
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usually been part of the royal preroga- 
tive in most countries ! 

Such was the man who, on coming to 
the throne in 1760, had it for his first 
and chiefest thought to break down the 
growing system of cabinet government 
in England. For the moment circum- 
stances seemed to favor him. The as- 
cendency of the great Whig families 

On the 
one hand, the Tory party had outlived 
that idle, romantic love for the Stuarts 
upon which it found it impossible +to 
thrive. 


was endangered on two sides. 


The Tories began coming to 
court again, and they gave the new 
king all the benefit of their superstitious 
theories of high prerogative and divine 
right. On the other hand, a strong pop- 
ular feeling was beginning to grow up 
against parliamentary government as 
conducted by the old Whig families. 
The House of Commons no longer fair- 
ly represented the Ancient 
boroughs, which possessed but a handful 
of population, or, like Old Sarum, had 
no inhabitants at all, still sent their rep- 
resentatives to Parliament, while great 


people. 


cities of recent growth, such as Birming- 
ham and Leeds, were unrepresented. 
To a great extent, it was the most pro- 
gressive parts of the kingdom which were 
thus excluded from a share in the gov- 
ernment, while the rotten boroughs were 
disposed of by secret lobbying, or even 
by open bargain and sale. A few Whig 
families, the heads of which sat in the 
House of Lords, thus virtually owned a 
considerable part of the House of Com- 
mons ; and, under such circumstances, it 
was not at all strange that Parliament 
should sometimes, as in the Wilkes case, 
array itself in flat opposition to the will 
of the people. The only wonder is that 
The 
party of “ Old Whigs,” numbering in its 
ranks some of the ablest and most pa- 
triotic men in England, was contented 
with this state of things, upon which it 
had thrived for two generations, and 
could not be made to understand the 


there were not more such scandals. 
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iniquity of it, — any more than an old 
cut-and-dried American politician in our 
time can be made to understand the in- 
iquity of the “spoils system.” Of this 
party, the Marquis of Rockingham was 
the political leader, and Edmund Burke 
was the great representative statesman. 
In strong opposition to the Old Whig 
policy there had grown up the party of 
New Whigs, bent upon bringing about 
some measure of parliamentary reform, 
whereby the House of Commons might 
traly represent the people of Great Brit- 
ain. In Parliament this party was small 
in numbers, but weighty in character, and 
at its head was the greatest Englishman 
of the eighteenth century, the elder Wil- 
liam Pitt, under whose guidance Eng- 
land had won her Indian empire and es- 
tablished her dominion over the seas, 
while she had driven the French from 
America, the 
Great to lay the foundations of modern 
Germany. 

Now when George III. came to the 
throne, he took advantage of this divi- 
sion in the two parties in order to break 
down the power of the Old Whig fam- 
ilies, which so long had ruled the coun- 
try. To this end he used the revived 
Tory party with great effect, and bid 
against the Old Whigs for the rotten 
boroughs ; and in playing off one set of 
prejudices and interests against another, 
he displayed in the highest degree the 
cunning and craft of a self-seeking pol- 
itician. 


and enabled Frederick 


His ordinary methods would 
have aroused the envy of Tammany. 
While engaged in such work, he had 
sense enough to see that the party from 
which he had most to fear was that of 
the New Whigs, whose scheme of par- 
liamentary reform, if ever successful, 
would deprive him of the machinery of 
corruption upon which he relied. Much 
as he hated the Old Whig families, he 
hated Pitt and his followers still more 
heartily. He was perpetually denouncing 
Pitt as a “trumpeter of sedition,” and 
often vehemently declared in public, and 
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in the most offensive manner, that he 
wished that great man were dead. Such 
had been his eagerness to cast discredit 
upon Pitt’s policy that he had utterly 
lost sight of the imperial interests of 
England, which indeed his narrow intel- 
ligence was incapable of comprehending. 
One of the first acts of his reign had 
been to throw away Cuba and the Phi- 
lippine Islands, which Pitt had just con- 
quered from Spain; while at the same 
time, by leaving Prussia in the lurch be- 
fore the Seven Years’ War had fairly 
closed, he converted the great Frederick 
from one of England’s warmest friends 
into one of her bitterest enemies. 

This political attitude of George III. 
toward the Whigs in general, and toward 
Pitt in particular, explains the fierce ob- 
stinacy with which he took up and ear- 
ried on Townshend’s quarrel with the 
For if the Ameri- 
can position, that there should be no 
taxation 


American colonies. 


without representation, were 
once to be granted, then it would straight- 
way become necessary to admit the prin- 
The 
same principle that applied to such com- 
monwealths as Massachusetts and Virgi- 
nia would be forthwith applied to such 
The 


rotten boroughs would be 


ciples of parliamentary reform. 


towns as Birmingham and Leeds. 
system of 
swept away ; the chief engine of kingly 
corruption would thus be destroyed ; a re- 
formed House of Commons, with the peo- 
ple at its back, would curb forever the 
pretensions of the Crown; and the de- 
tested Lord Chatham would become the 
real ruler of a renovated England, in 
which George III. would be a personage 
of very little political importance. 

In these considerations we find the 
explanation of the acts of George ITI. 
which brought on the American Revo- 
lution, and we see why it is historically 
correct to regard him as the person 
chiefly responsible for the quarrel. The 
obstinacy with which he refused to listen 
to a word of veason from America was 
largely due to the exigencies of the po- 
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he found him- 
For him, as well as for the colo- 


litical situation in which 
self. 
nies, it was a desperate struggle for po- 
litical existence. He was glad to force 
on the issue in America rather than in 
England, because it would be compara- 
tively easy to enlist British local feeling 
against the Americans as a remote set of 
“yebels,” with whom Englishmen had 
no interests in common, and thus ob- 
secure the real nature of the issue. Herein 
he showed himself a cunning politician, 
though an ignoble statesman. By play- 
ing off against each other the two sec- 
tions of the Whig party, he continued 
for a while to carry his point; and had 
he succeeded in overcoming the Ameri- 
can resistance, and calling into England 
a well-trained army of victorious mer- 
cenaries, the political quarrel there could 
hardly have failed to develop into a civil 
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war. A new rebellion would perhaps 
have overthrown George III. as James 
II. had been overthrown a century be- 
fore. As it was, the victory of the 
Americans put an end to the personal 
government of the king in 1784, so 
quietly that the people scarcely realized 
the change. A peaceful election ac- 
complished what otherwise could hardly 
have been effected without bloodshed. 
So while George III. lost the fairest por- 
tion of the British Empire, it was the 
sturdy Americans who, fighting the bat- 
tle of freedom at once for the Old World 
and for the New, ended by overwhelmn- 
ing all his paltry schemes for personal 
aggrandizement in hopeless ruin, leav- 
ing him for posterity to contemplate as 
one of the most instructive examples of 
short-sighted folly that modern history 
affords. 
John Fiske. 





FOUR 


A critic has unsuspected pleasures, — 
pleasures which only the wisest of the 
wise would consider possible to a person 
One of these 
is coldly, if not doubtfully, to take up 
a little book of rhyme, and suddenly find 
himself a charmed reader. 


in his supercilious trade. 


Nowadays 
this does not often happen even to the 
most susceptible critic; but something 
similar to this has just befallen us. Dr. 
Mitchell’s A Masque and Other Poems } 
is nearly a surprise, and entirely a de- 
light. In certain respects it seems to us 
the most notable volume of recent Amer- 
ican verse. The poems are chiefly dra- 
matic in spirit, and in several instances 
dramatic in form. They possess strength, 


fire, directness, originality of conception, 
and are a positive addition to our scant 


1 A Masque and Other Poems. 
MrircHett, M. D., LL. D. 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. 


By S. Wer 
Boston: Houghton, 


BOOKS 


OF VERSE. 

We find 
admirably 
said; a scorn of the commonplace in 


store of this kind of poetry. 
in them admirable things 
thought and diction; a finely trained, 
observant intellect expressing itself piec- 
turesquely and dramatically. In The 
Huguenot Dr. Mitchell proves — what 
an imaginative writer can always prove 
— that all the stories have not been told, 
much contemporary fiction to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. The same freshness 
of motif and the same self-respecting care 
in workmanship are noticeable in The 
Sketch, A Medal, and that very striking 
narrative poem called The Swan- Woman. 
The brief dramatic scene that lends its 
title to the volume is especially charming 
through its ingenuity of plot and its skill- 
fully guarded climax, which instantly 
sets one to re-reading the little drama. 
A Masque belongs to that order of 
things which offers a new lure at each 
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perusal. We refrain from laying bare 
the secret of the theme, — it shows to 
best advantage wrapped in its own mu- 
sic, like a fly in amber; but we shall 
not deny ourselves the satisfaction of 
copying the following lyric. One has 
for the most part to go back to the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights in order to get just 
this unpremeditated, bird-like quality : 


** A man and a maid 
The warder prayed. 
Here is gold, said he, 
But a look gave she ; 
Sweet eyes went in, 
And the man was stayed. 
For this is the way 
The world to win, 
The world to win. 
Honey of kisses, 
Honey of sin, — 
This is the way 

The world to win.” 


Poverty of space gives us strength to 
resist the temptation to fill a page or 
two with 
Tsolated 
nothing. 


extracts in a different sort. 
establish 


A quotable line .here and 


passages, however, 
there does not necessarily constitute a 
good poem, though that is a poor poem 
in which there is no quotable line. Fe- 
licitous phrases and new epithets abound 
in Dr. Mitchell’s work. For a single 
example, this description of an antique 
coin : — 

‘* Match me this warrior-maid, — this huntress 

lithe 

Set in the changeless chastity of gold.”’ 

One of the marked characteristics of 
these poems is their novel, concrete im- 
agery. As an illustration, we have, on 
page 51, a mythical Asian mountain, 
‘* Whose nameless towers 

Use the plains a hundred miles off 

For their dial of the hours.” 
It is refreshing, in a period of toddling 
triolets, to come across a verse that dares 
to fly. 

We have spoken of Dr. Mitchell’s 
eareful workmanship. We shall not in- 
sist upon it too strongly, not wishing to 
rouse the ire of those critics who despise 
») VOL. LXI,—NO. 365. 27 
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form ; for, as Browning beautifully ob- 
serves, — 

‘*The barrel of blasphemy broached once, 

who bungs ?”’ 

We will limit ourselves, then, to saying 
that our author is seldom at fault in his 
technique, and is not often to be caught 
attempting to pass off such clipped and 
obsolete coin as lated. The texture of 
his verse generally will bear compari- 
son with the best. Of there 
are several pieces in the collection which 
fall short of have named, 
—as, for instance, Rain in Camp, and 
A Dostor’s Century, the latter lacking 
that indescribable timbre which makes 


course 


those we 


delightful the lines concerning George 
Bancroft on his eighty-sixth birthday. 
The lines in question are supposed to be 
addressed to the venerable historian by 
a decanter of Madeira, —such as Phil- 
in 1800. 
No future anthology of vers de société 


adelphia knows, also born 
will be complete without the delicate, 
high-bred humor of these stanzas. They 
everywhere reveal that lightness and 
precision of touch which come only of 
serious practice. We were on the point 
of saying that in Weir Mitchell a very 
accomplished poet was lost in the scien- 
tist. It is by no means certain that this 
poet has not been found. 

It is always a satisfaction to note poetic 
ercwth, and not the less when crudities 
and extravagances of expression indi- 
cate that the end ¢ 
means been attainec 


growth has by no 


f 
le 


The expectation 
with which we greeted Miss Guiney’s 
Songs at the Start, two or three years 
ago, has been much more than realized 
in her later book, The White Sail and 
Other Poems,! the “ other poems” be- 
ing classed under Legends, Lyrics, and 
The White Sail is the story 
of Theseus’s neglect to change his black 


Sonnets. 


sail for a white one, when returning 
triumphant from Crete, and the conse- 
1 The White Sail and Other Poems. By 


Louise ImMocEN GuinEy. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. 
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quent self-destruction of A®geus. 
Greek in 


It is 
romantic in 
treatment, as note especially the intro- 
duction of the two songs by Aleamenes 
and Theron, the latter of whom is bid- 
den by the king to * 
with 


its incident, but 


engird ” his ‘ pain 


some thrice-gallant catch, some 


madrigal.”” We are not taxing Miss 
Guiney with mere verbal anachronism, 
but reminding her that the whole spirit 
of the two songs, and, to a less degree, 
of the narrative itself, reflects an intro- 
verted, complex mind, and has little to 
do with the single-minded, straight-away 
course of Greek mythic story. It is 
more the pity since the naiveté of the 
dénotiment in the Greek story is not 
marred in Miss Guiney’s version. 

But Greece is left behind with this 
story, and Miss Guiney is in a more na- 
tive element when dealing with Roman 
and medieval subjects. Her division of 
Legends shows her strength better than 
that of Lyrics. 
order to secure a concrete and well-de- 
fined theme: 


She needs a story in 


for her method is in gen- 
eral so oblique and allusive that she runs 
the risk of glancing off from the mark, 
and leaving the reader in a somewhat 
painful uncertainty what has been hit. 
This method has its advantage, as in- 
deed it is at home in the legendary 
form, which assimilates the ballad, for 
Thus The 
Rising of the Tide, perhaps the strong- 


the ballad supposes a drama. 


est poem in the book, suggests two or 
three stories; and only when one has 
reached the last line see the 
whole force of the legend, though even 
then he would fain have, not a foot-note, 
but a little more 


does he 


distinet disclosure in 
the beginning to which to look back. 
Tarpeia and narrative, 


is more direct 


yet this poem has lines which seem to 
indicate an inability to keep to a straight 
course, a disposition to import into the 
legend readings which do not aecord with 
the legend itself. Something of the 
same confusion or indistinctness attaches 
to The Caliph and the Beggar, and 
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scarcely one of these longer poems but 
In The 


Serpent’s Crown, which is almost a rid- 


has one or more intrusive lines. 


dle, wholly a parable, one, after stum- 
bling over some very consonantal lines, 
takes a rather quick slide over the line, — 
**Oh, I had once some wild schemes under my 
hat.”’ 

We have hinted at what appears to be 
a snare in Miss Guiney’s path. She is 
so ambitious to be terse and sinewy, she 
evidently holds in such disdain the 
smooth ways of fluent versifiers, that she 
allows herself to tie knots in her sen- 
tences, and to hump her lines into a rug- 
ged insolence which is not strength, but 
clumsy affectation of virility. 
the 
reader's path : — 


Here are 


a few of lines which eross the 


‘Then was the sacred and sequestered prime 

Of liberation, benison, and peace; 

When the round heaven, in summez’s minis- 
trance, 

Rolled on its choral axle; till, at end 

Like to a cloudlet that assails the blue, 

Comely and yet with rains ingerminate, 

Minos the Cretan unto Athens sent 

His nimble princeling.”’ 


** Over her 


glens abysmal, 


human forehead, reared among 


Glitters a crown gold-gossamer; only a mo- 
ment’s are 

Crosses the creature torrid, flexile, palpitant, 
prismal, 

Then breaks on the earth, a terror spiraling 
into the dark.”’ 


‘** O loveliest one, 
Lender of sixfold wings the while I run, 
Whose tortoise-lyre saves yet for me its sweet 
Cyllenic suasions old, to thy dim seat 
Glory and grace! ”’ 


It would scarcely be fair to take single 
lines, rent from their context, but one who 
has read the book attentively will re- 
member that it was necessary to go back 
from time to time, in a poem, for a fresh 
start, since the way seemed to be lost. 
This excess of vigor, which aims to pack a 
thought into the briefest possible space, 
and hammers out new words from odds 
and ends of old ones, will give way, we 
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trust, to a more harmonious measure. 
Miss Guiney shows that she has a good 
sense of rhythm, and, what is more, a 
conception of the capacity of different 
forms of verse; and if she will consent 
to be a little plainer in her meaning, a 
little less of a connoisseur in words, her 
verse will have more of growing life in 
it, and will not so readily suggest to the 
So much 
strength can well afford to expend itself 
in the perfection of form. We shall 
look with interest for the sane develop- 
ment of this writer’s power. 

The poem which opens the volume of 
Mr. Sill’s posthumous publication strikes 
the key-note of his work.! Before the 
broken marble of the Venus of Milo a 
worshiper 
again for 


reader a linguistic museum. 


muses, and turns now and 
a contrasting figure to the 
Venus de’ Medici, in which he sees the 
** Spirit of all short-lived love 
And outward, earthly loveliness.”’ 
He has no scorn for her, thoagh by such 
phrases as “sly and servile grace” he 


treats her with a little lack of gallantry, 
but rathcr a pity for those who worship 
her, when they might kneel at the shrine 
of his goddess. 
her 


For himself, he knows 
and confesses her subtle 
power, yet his backward look at her is 
not one of regret or lingering passion. 
She beckons him, but he is not drawn. 
“ Farewell,” he cries, — 


charms 


‘Farewell, for thou hast lost me: keep thy 
train 

Of worshipers ; me thou dost lure in vain; 

The inner passion, pure as very fire, 

Burns to light ash the earthlier desire.”’ 


Then he turns with strong voice to the 
other : — 


‘**O greater Aphrodite, unto thee 

Let me not say fareweli. What would earth be 
Without thy presence? Surely unto me 

A life-long weariness, a dull, bad dream. 
Abide with me, and let thy calm brows beam 
Fresh hope upon me every amber dawn, 

New peace when evening’s violet veil is drawn. 


l Poems. By Epwarp Rowtanp Situ. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1887. 
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Then, tho’ I see along the glooming plain 

The Medicean’s waving hand again, 

And white feet glimmering in the harvest- 
field, 

I shall not turn, nor yield ; 

But as heaven deepens, and the Cross and Lyre 

Lift up their 
Crown, 

Unto the yearning of the world’s desire 

I shall be ’ware of answer coming down ; 

And something, when my heart the darkness 
stills, 

Shall tell me, without sound or any sight, 


stars beneath the Northern 


That other footsteps are upon the hills; 

Till the dim earth is luminous with the light 

Of the white 
shore, 


dawn, from some far-hidden 


That shines upon thy forehead evermore.’’ 

It would be a narrow interpretation of 
this striking poem which held the speaker 
to be abjuring the delights of a sensuous 
love in the possession and anticipation 
of a for intellectual 
and spiritual ideals, although this is in- 
volved in the thought. Rather, the poet 
sings the praises of the noble life, from 
the height of which all meaner pleasure 
may be coolly regarded, and the most 
seductive allurements 


nobler affection 


dispassionately 
The worshiper is beyond the 
reach of such temptation; his trials 
and tests are of another sort. 

It is no accident that the erotic ele- 
ment is absent from this volume. Mr. 
Sill’s mind was so clearly absorbed in 
the pursuit of spiritual shapes that the 
graces of humanity seem chiefly to have 


surveyed. 


served as symbols for higher loveliness. 
A face at a concert draws him by the 
eloquence with which it responds to the 
appeal of the music, and discloses, with 
a like indefiniteness of line, the shades 
tints and half-tints of the soul. 
Yet one does not greatly miss this note 
of love, beeause the note of friendliness 
is sounded so distinctly, — of friendliness 
for human life in its restlessness, doubt, 
earnestness, and faith. ‘There is not 
much materialization, — the figures that 
flit across the pages are rarely given very 
dramatic vividness ; 


and 


but there is a pas- 
sionate realization of human thought as 
issuing in action and determination of 
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purpose, a strong sympathy with men 
and women in their moments of spiritual 
struggle, which serves to make the reader 


oblivious to the lack of varied person- 
alities. 

What is this but saying that the poet 
has been himself the subject of many 


and diverse spiritual experiences, but 
has not hugged the delusion that these 
were his special, individual adventures ? 
He has seen in them the common lot of 
man, and has been aware of kinship in 
life. 


the Venus of Milo may muse in solitude, 


The worshiper at the shrine of 


but he does not forget that he is one 
of an invisible throng of worshipers. 
This loneliness which is not selfish, this 
absorption which is not blind disregard 
of one’s neighbor, this earnest penetra- 
tion of mysteries which does not look to 
private gain, so characterizes Mr. Sill’s 
loftier verse as to impart to it that ele- 
saves the 
poetry of unrest from evaporation into 
vague, shifting forms. 


ment of vicariousness which 


It makes it pos- 
sible for one to translate the language 
into his own more familiar dialect. In 
a word, we are reading poetry which 
reflects spiritual states, and not personal, 
capricious moods. 

Nevertheless, it is the personality, we 
repeat, which endows these poems with 
We are aware of a 
fine nature, ardent, generous, baffled at 
times and beaten back by adverse winds, 
yet pressing forward, and never really 
despairing. 


a penetrating gift. 


He is eager for more life ; 
he will even look resolutely into those 
manifestations of the spirit which seem 
to deny the perpetuity of life, and the 
courage, not of despair, but of faith bids 
him track Death to his lair. Among the 
finest passages in this notable little vol- 
ume are those which imagine the sudden 
encounter of Life with Death, and the 
clarion notes of Quem Metui Moritura ? 
the calm supremacy of A Morning 
Thought, fitly close the volume ; for they 
will linger in the ears of the reader as 
the lofty reach of this battling spirit. 
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We have not thought it necessary to 
copy freely from this book, since many 
of the poems have already been before 
our readers in these pages ; and we have 
been too desirous of discovering the spirit 
which pervades the whole collection to 
speak in detail of those technical excel- 
lences which render Mr. Sill’s verse so 
agreeable to the ear, those felicitous 
turns which make an incident, when he 
uses it, to have almost the effect of a 
whole drama, as notably in The Links 
of Chanee. At the time of his death 
he was acquiring so thorough a mastery 
of his instrument that we had a right 
The 
abundance of life which his nature de- 
manded, the which he 
gave with open hands the best of every- 
thing that came to him, promised a full- 


to expect constantly richer tones. 


freedom with 


ness of expression which will always 
make this littlo 


study his career, a sad as well as an in- 


volume, to those who 


spiring book. 

Mr. Sill represents the poet whose 
material is thought, and whose construe- 
tions thus lack the clear outlines which 
belong to creations that are the images 
He is a 


thinker having various modes of expres- 


of visible beings and objects. 


sion, and finding verse the natural vehi- 
ele for carrying certain ideas that are 
only illustrated by men and nature, not 
immanent in them. We pass to another 
order of poetry, like yet unlike, when 
we take up Miss Thomas’s new book.? 
Here is a poet who is a thinker, nota 
thinker who is a poet; and though her 
thought is not so occupied with the 
as is the case with Mr. 
Sill, it is penetrative of life, and in this 
book 


ethical domain 


more even than in her former 
makes search into the depths of being. 
But the poetic faculty in Miss Thomas, 
that power which sees beneath the par- 
ticular, and recon- 


structs in new and fitting form, in a 


which interprets 


1 Lyrics and Sonnets. By Evita M. THomas. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1887. 
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word the creative faculty, is the com- 
manding one, and thought waits upon it. 

Many of the poems in the volume 
have already been given to the readers 
of The Atlantic, but Miss Thomas gains 
by having her separate poems brought 
together. Their range is discovered, and 
the different notes which she strikes are 
more distinct by their repetition. First 
of all, one notices afresh with delight 
that power which she has of animating 
nature, without recourse to the familiar 
machinery either of supernatural figures 
or of too insistent translation into hu- 
man analogues. The opening poem in 
this volume, for instance, The Breathing 
Earth, renders with exquisite grace a 
most subtle sympathy with nature. This 
poem illustrates also that artistic touch 
Miss 
Thomas’s work, —a touch of lightness, 
which affects one much as the rare skill 
of some pianist, whose fingers seem so 
sensitive to contact with the keys that 


which every one perceives in 


the merest touch is enough to awaken 
melodies. The poem on Anemone again 
catches the faint flush of the wind flower, 
and A Nocturn the hush of the 
night. Again and again one is surprised 
by the fine accord with nature which 
permits the poet to render the most elu- 
sive moments not in vague terms of the 
human sentiment, but in specific terms 
of natural life. 

We are glad to see a gain in this re- 
spect over the poems of Miss Thomas’s 
former volume. In that, she made more 
frequent use of classie terms in which 
to express her interpretation of nature. 


has 
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There are but few poems here directly 
inspired by classic subjects, and we 
would gladly have more ; but there is a 
marked absence of that suggestion of a 
book in the hand which gave a certain 
charm to her earlier poems, — a charm, 
however, not so abiding as the stronger 
one, which rests in the immediate con- 
tact of life and nature. A firmer tread 
in the woods and by the lake shore falls 
upon our ear, as the poet leaves her book 
behind. 

There is a tone in this volume which 
was occasionally sounded in the earlier, 
but so frequently here as to be unavoid- 
able. We mean that questioning of 
mystery in suffering and death which, 
speculative in some, is in others too 
earnest and forcible to be referred to 
It takes 
the form in these poems, not of impa- 


merely intellectual curiosity. 


tience, or querulousness, or resistance to 
fate, but of that silence which is broken 
by song, that courage which is born of 
There is a breath of sad- 
ness in many of the verses, but one is 


serene faith. 


aware of spiritual power which is not to 
be overcome by adverse fate. Indeed, 
even more than in the previous volume, 
there is sounded a note of triumph which 
stirs one’s blood. The Leader is a poem 
which has the voice of a trumpet, and 
we greatly mistake if it does not quicken 
the pulse of many a man and woman. 
Altogether, in its 


range and in its 


depth, this volume of Lyrics and Sonnets 
will not merely confirm Miss Thomas’s 
position, but greatly increase the confi- 
dence in her genius. 





THE GONCOURT MEMOIRS. 


“For me Nature is an enemy. The 
country seems to me funereal. The 
green earth appears to me like a great 
cemetery. That grass feeds on men. 


Those plants grow and flourish on all 
that dies. That sun which shines, so 
smiling, so bright, is the great corrupt- 


er. Trees, sky, water, —all this suggests 
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to my mind an allotment in a burial- 
ground, where the gardener renews the 
flowers in the spring. . . . No, nothing 
of all that in Nature speaks to me says 


anything to my soul. No, it does not 
touch me like that woman who, at table 
just now, reminded me by the upper 
part of her head of Andrea del Sarto’s 
Charity, and by her mouth of the ghoul 
of the Arabian Nights. . . . No, it does 
not touch me like our talk of yesterday, 
the quick and cruel talk of young B. 
about Mirés. The physiognomy of wo- 
man and the word of man, —there alone 
is my pleasure, my interest.” 

This extract might serve as the epi- 
graph of the Journal des Goncourt,! the 
second volume of which has recently ap- 
peared, containing the memoirs of the 
literary life of the brothers Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt during the years 
1862-1865. This book is simply unique 
in the annals of French literature, — 
unique as a piece of literary art, and 
unique in the nature of its subject-mat- 
ter. It is the diary of the most delicate- 
ly sensitive observers, and at the same 
time the most exquisitely appreciative 
critics and historians of the art and so- 
ciety of the eighteenth century in France. 
As the passage above quoted warns us, 
we must not take up the Journal des 
Goncourt in the hope of finding any 
sympathetic record of the influence of 
earth, sea, or sky on the souls of the 
writers. The Goncourts are absorbed, 
as men rarely have been absorbed, in 
matters of art and of intellect; in the 
meditation, the contemplation, the enjoy- 
ment, of an idea, of a line, of a touch 
of color. They have studied themselves, 
their own sensations, the movements of 
their hearts, the quiverings and vibra- 
tions of the finest fibres of their faculties 
of enjoyment and suffering, with such 
persistency and refinement that they 
have become marvelously sensitive in- 

1 Journal des 
Vie Littéraire. Deuxiéme 


G. Charpentier et Cie. 


Mémoires de la 
Volume. Paris: 
1887. 


Goncourt. 
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struments for the notation of the most 
delicate and fugitive impressions of art 
and psychology. The Goncourts are 
Latin men ; for them the garden of real- 
ity contains no mazes, no secret arbors, 
where they do not dare to penetrate. 
Thus put upon his guard, the Anglo- 
Saxon reader will pass certain pages, if 
he pleases, — perhaps thirty out of three 
hundred ; the rest he will read and won- 
der at, for in them he will find living 
and literally speaking portraits of many 
of the writers 
thinkers of the past forty years. 


and 
The 
Goncourts were amongst the earliest 
members of the famous Diner Magny, 
where, every Friday during the Empire, 


most remarkable 


the guests were Gavarni, Sainte-Beuve, 
Théophile Gautier, Paul de Saint-Victor, 
Taine, Renan, Berthelot, Nefftzer, Sche- 
rer, Flaubert, etc. 
and 


When reading here 
there in other literary memoirs 
about this dinner of illustrious wits, how 
often have we regretted that no record 
remained of their after-dinner talk! 
Happily, the Goncourts were there, and 
after every meeting the brothers would 
sit up till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, writing down in their diary the 
conversations in which they too had had 
their share ; and, the memory of one 
aiding the memory of the other, they 
would reconstruct the whole train of ob- 
servations, answers, contradictions, and 
epigrams, giving with the fidelity of a 
stenographer the ipsissima verba of the 
speakers, but, with the art of the writer, 
omitting the superfluous, using freely a 
line of dots here and there, and preserv- 
ing only the very swmmuwm and essence 
of what was said. This notation of real 
has never before 
achieved with such perfect art. 


been 
Often 
the accompanying gesture is given; the 
voice, even, is vividly described; each 


conversations 


man speaks in a personal manner, with 
his own peculiar rhythm, his special cut 
of sentence, his particular accent; and 
as the same men return again and again 
in these conversations, we finally become 
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so intimately acquainted with them that 
we seem to hear Sainte-Beuve interrupt- 
ing his short, choppy little phrases with 
his inevitable “hum, hum,” and Théo- 
phile Gautier uttering prodigious para- 
doxes and terrible anathemas with the 
suavity of a serene and corpulent Titan. 
Besides these wonderful conversations, 
which defy translation, there are admira- 
ble pen-portraits : notably one of George 
Sand when she was living with the en- 
graver Manceau, in the Rue Racine; an- 
other portrait of George Sand at Nohant, 
drawn by Théophile Gautier, and re- 
produced by the Goncourts ; another of 
Michelet, described as having the ap- 
pearance of a petit bourgeois rageur. 
All the men and women who figure in 
these literary memoirs are faithfully de- 
picted, as they appeared and as they 
talked during the moments when they 
‘ame under the observation of the Gon- 
courts, in various moods and in vari- 
ous attitudes, both moral and physical. 
Often the conversation of these famous 
personages is far from Olympian ; not 
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unfrequently it is surprising in its gross- 
ness ; but, nevertheless, it is always the 
conversation of high intellect. And this 
must be carefully borne in mind by those 
who might be tempted to criticise the un- 
compromising sincerity of the MM. de 
Goncourt. Whatever they may have said 
about Michelet, Gautier, or Sainte-Beuve, 
and however familiarly they may have 
depicted them, the authors have always 
presented their friends as men of distin- 
guished intellect, and never with any 
intention of diminishing or disparaging 
their worth. 

The Journal des Goncourt will com- 
prise in all about ten volumes, half a 
dozen of which M. Edmond de Gon- 
court purposes to publish during his life- 
time. To judge from the two volumes 
which have already appeared, and espe- 
cially from this second volume, it is not 
impossible that for profound and com- 
plete literary and human interest the 
Journal will eventually be ranked above 
all the other works of the two illustrious 
writers. 
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MEDITATING on the fact that 
many a person who is not a 
fool is nevertheless found on 
occasion to act like one, I am led to in- 
quire into the causes of this phenomenon. 
These appear to group themselves under 
certain heads, which I will herewith set 
forth in order, as old-fashioned preach- 
ers did their hour-long discourses. 

And first, I need only briefly note 
one of the commonest 


Why Per- 
sons of Sense 
act like 
Fools. 


sauses of foolish 
action and speech, since it is so well 
known and so simple of apprehension 
as to call for little comment. Anger 
being a short madness, it follows that 
the subject thereof does not see things 
or persons as they really are. He has 
s 


lost, for the time, that power of godlike 
reason which distinguishes man from 
the brute. 

Secondly, a less obvious cause of folly 
is the lack in man or woman of what I 
will comprehensively term sensibility, 
by which I mean the capacity for the 
more generous emotions of the soul. I 


shall best illustrate my meaning by an 
Let us imagine a man, A, to 
be thrown into pretty close relation with 
another, B ; 


example. 


and let us suppose that in 
this relation the latter displays toward 
the former an affection and kindness 
testified to by word and deed. Later 
on, clouds come over their intercourse, 
chiefly caused by A’s self-regarding cau- 
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tiousness, and inability to comprehend 
B’s disinterested attitude toward himself. 
Feeling in his own colder nature no glow 


of regard answering to that bestowed by 
B, he also experiences but a slight emo- 
tion of gratitude for the same; he fails 
to interpret magnanimously B’s words, 
misjudges his conduct, ungenerously re- 
pels his efforts at explanation, and throws 
away the friendship of a man worth him- 
self ten times over. Can any folly be 
more self-retributive than to refuse such 
a jewel, when offered ? 

Thirdly, impulsiveness is the cause 
of many an unwise speech and action, 
sadly regretted, perhaps, when reflec- 
tion follows ; and with some persons re- 
flection is apt to come close upon the 
heels of impulse. If only the impetuous 
person could have put the curb upon 
himself, for little 
taken time to think! This is commonly 
supposed to belong to youth, but it is in 
truth more a question of temperament 
than of years, and there are men and 
the fresh 
impulse to the last of life. 

Fourthly. a fertile cause-of blunder- 
ing is the habit of being guided by pop- 


> > 


and one half hour 


women who retain force of 


ular formulas and wise saws, instead of 
trusting to one’s own reason and to the 
This is 


a sort of folly which alone would fur- 


unbiased instincts of the heart. 


nish matter for lengthy discourse, and is 
vividly and abundantly illustrated in the 
world of every day. People will follow 
words, words, and if once they begin do- 
ing so, as it has been said, they never 
can tell where they willend. ‘The eyes, 
the sympathies, even the appetites, know 
a thing or two” that have never been 
put into syllogism, nor into those phrases 
of convention and save maxims whose 
“narrow truth is but broad falsity.” 
Never to think and to judge for one’s- 
self is to give away one’s birthright for 
nothing, and the fatal result thereof to 
make a man into a fool, when Nature 
did not intend him to be one. 

Fifthly, a form of foolishness which 
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some very acute persons are guilty of is 
the striving too hard for certain things 
they want, or grasping to get too much 
of them, whereby they fail to secure 
any. ‘The unscrupulous selfishness that 
wastes energy in overreaching its mark 
is so analogous to another species of 
folly that the two may come under the 
head. If a 


plays the rogue more actively than is 


same man is a fool who 
necessary, he is a fool of like quality 
who sets out to be a knave, and cannot 
decide to be a thorough-paced one. Who 
wills the end must will the means; he 
must not lack what may be called im- 
moral courage. 

Sixthly, a sagacious person will some- 
times behave like a fool by being wri- 
tated into arguing with one. 

Seventhly, and lastly, people, other- 
wise sensible enough, but wanting in the 
sense of humor, may be guilty of absurd- 
ity at any moment of the twenty-four 
hours. They will put ideas together 
without a suspicion of their incongruity, 
gravely place themselves and other peo- 
ple in ridiculous situations, and never 
be aware that they have done anything 
amiss. 

The fanatic, a species of earnest and 
often most respectable fool, is generally 
wholly without humor. 

I may quote an example of aspiring 
and enthusiastic folly, accompanied with 
total want of humor, from a biographical 
sketch lately issued by a Boston publish- 
ing firm, in which the author declares of 
his subject that we have in her “the true 
focus of Mind,’ one who has struck out 
to demonstrate truth “ with the dash of 
an Amazon and the strength of a Her- 
cules ;”’ who has cleared up the “ mud- 
dle” in which Kant left metaphysics, 
and thunderbolts of 
pure fact through solid intellect into the 
eye of materialistic philosophy,” and 
also, “ beginning with the two-edged 
sword of Truth, has strewn her pathway 
with Huxley & Co.’s intellectual ruins.” 
After this feat, we are not surprised to 


sent ‘ irresistible 
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learn that the labors of Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, and Hegel are simply left 
nowhere in comparison with the intel- 
lectual work achieved by this phenome- 
nal mind, nor that other philosophical 
writers may have “ discerned somewhat, 
but through pride or love of popularity 
they fell back, like the worm that has 
nearly ascended the tree.” The biog- 
rapher adds the remark that they — the 
unfortunate philosophic worms — “ re- 
turn to earth to cater to public taste.” 
Is it the public of the poultry yard that 
is alluded to? ‘This gifted being is pic- 
tured for us by the glowing imagination 
of the biographer as listening to the 
music of the spheres, and emerging from 
her rapt-solitude to “ mount the world’s 
pulpit,’ —a Mont Blane height of ab- 
stract thought is the pulpit, the biogra- 
pher kindly explains. Then her hearers 
find themselves in the audience-chamber 
of supreme understanding, “the walls 
only limited by the mental horizon of 
eternity, decorated with thought-gems, 
and then the throb of inspiration bursts 
forth, vibrates through the congregation 
of ideas, and enwraps us in celestial re- 


pose.” History must reveal this woman 


and her works, we are told, yet they 


have already ‘“ marvelously survived, 
and nothing can stay her thought’s cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe.” Let us 
all go sit at the feet of this teacher, 
since “there is no kink in the problem 
of life which does not find in her its full 
and ready disentanglement.” 

I do not know if a rivalry exists be- 
tween the system so enthusiastically ad- 
vocated by the above ardent disciple and 
the neo- Buddhism so much in vogue 
in some quarters; it may be that the 
radiance of spiritual glory emanating 
from these sublime ideas has the effect 
of somewhat dazzling the vision of the 
neophytes, so that they are found enter- 
ing the temple of theosophic worship 
when they properly belong to that of 
Christian Science. The teachers hold 
the distinctions of their respective creeds 
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clearly, no doubt; and if the devotees 
of these new-old religions and philoso- 
phies remain a little vague in their ap- 
prehension of mystical doctrines, why, 
perhaps it does n’t so much matter. 

— In a chance interview with 
a lady contributor, the other 


Are Good- 

Natured Peo- 
ple Uninter- 
Cong day, the name of a common 
acquaintance of ours was mentioned, 
whereupon, in response to a direct in- 
quiry, I spoke of him as “a pleasant 
man.” It seemed a safe and timely re- 
Certainly I intended no offense. 
On the contrary, I meant to be under- 
stood 
as I 
manner, was precisely what the occasion 
valled for. But she picked up the word 
with something almost like resentment. 


mark. 


as paying a compliment; which, 
gathered from my interlocutor’s 


Pleasant people, she declared, were as 
I made 
amends as best I could, on the spur of 
the moment (in my own case this fa- 
mous spur commonly proves rather dull 


a rule a very uninteresting set. 


and inefficacious), by explaining that, 
so far as I could judge, her friend was 
by no means good-natured enough to 
spoil him, and there the matter ended ; 
but since then it has several times re- 
curred to my thoughts. 

judice against a paradox. 


I have no pre- 

A statement 
may be all the truer for seeming to be 
false, or, if not absolutely truer, it may 
at least be more truly effectual; but is 
it not putting too great a strain upon 
language, as well as too heavy a yoke 
upon the conscience, to treat a simple 
imputation of 
tantamount to 
ter ? 


amiability as if it were 
a defamation of charac- 
“ The tongue can no man tame,” 
says an apostle; and if this be true, — 
as I have never seen reason to doubt, — 
then surely one may hope to be forgiven 
a slip so slight and unintentional as that 
of applying the epithet “ pleasant” to 
a gentleman of whose qualities, good or 
Such 
an offense, I am bound to say, looks to 
me comparatively venial, especially in 
view of the freedom with which al! of 


bad, one knows next to nothing. 
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us are accustomed to handle the reputa- 
tion of absent friends and neighbors. 
Yet, as I have turned the subject over 


in my mind, I have found myself enter- 
ing more and more into a measure of 
sympathy with my fellow-contributor’s 
feeling. As a general thing, original 
people, people with wills and opinions, 
—§in other words, interesting people, See 
are not, I am inclined to believe, of a 
The man who 
has a mind of his own usually wishes to 


very easy-going temper. 


have his own way, and is therefore not 
likely to be regarded as in any conspicu- 
When it is said of 
a clergyman, “Oh, he is a very good 


ous degree pleasant. 


man,” all church-going persons at once 
(For 
the conveying of such a compliment as 
this all the vowels and 


get an idea of very dry sermons. 


consonants to- 
gether are not equal to one left-handed 
inflection.) The most interesting charac- 
ter in Milton’s Paradise Lost is unques- 
tionably the arch-fiend himself; and in 
the 


being long out of date, -— no class of per- 


modern newspaper, -— epic poems 


sons, unless it be political candidates, 
cut a greater figure than the criminals. 
There is no 
and 


doubt of it, good nature 


even a good character — which 


things, I comfort myself with hoping, 


are not exactly the same -—do tend to 


grow somewhat monotonous and tire- 


some. Human nature is like an apple, 
—all the more palatable for being a 
trifle tart. 
lived together in greater mutual affection 
than did Elia and his cousin Bridget, 
concerning whom we read, nevertheless, 


No husband and wite ever 


“We agree pretty well in our tastes and 
habits — yet so as ‘with a difference.’ 
We are generally in harmony, with oc- 


casional 


bickerings, as it should be 


among near relations. Our sympathies 
are rather understood than expressed ; 
and once, upon my dissembling a tone 
in my voice more kind than ordinary, 
my cousin burst into tears, and com- 
plained that I was altered.” 

A little flavor of individuality and 
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self-will is excellent for preventing in- 
sipidity. Thus I theorize. And why 
not? Ifa manis fond of his own ease 
and his own way, always “ notional,” 
often out of sorts, and never very ami- 
able, why should he not shape his theory 
to fit the facts ¢ 

All the am 
scious that I could find much to say on 
the used to be a 
funeral hymn (it may have gone out of 


while, however, I con- 


other side. There 
vogue ere this) beginning, “ Sister, thou 
wast mild and lovely,” the word ‘ love- 
ly” being employed, I take it, in the old- 
fashioned, dictionary sense of lovable, 
not in the new-fangled, boarding-school 
sense of beautiful; and I cannot help 
feeling that mildness, gentleness of spirit, 
is one of the traits which most people 
like to attribute to their friends, at least 
after they are dead. It would sound 
rather odd and incongruous — would it 
not ? —to sing about the coffin, “ Sister, 
thou 


wast irascible and _ interesting.” 


And even in the case of the living, I must 
confess to a preference for an equable 
and obliging disposition, especially in a 
woman. I may be whimsical, but I 
have never seen many who affected me 
as uncomfortably sweet-tempered. 

My fellow-contributor is a writer of 
stories, and possibly may have fallen a 
little into the habit of looking at her 
neighbors, as painters look at sunsets, 
from a professional point of view ; and in 
these days of realistic fiction (or fictitious 
realism, — the phrase may be ordered to 
suit the individual taste) it would no 
doubt go hard with novelists, especially 
with the feminine members of the guild, 
if everybody else were as amiable and 
Even 
must have at 
least one wicked character. 


innocent as they are themselves. 
a Sunday-school novel 
I, however, 
who write no stories, may be pardoned, 
I trust, for remaining, on the whole, of 
a different mind. For a wife, sister, or 
familiar friend, then, give me one who 
is never cross-grained or disputatious, 
but, as country people say, “ always just 
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so.” Let me have such about me, and 
I will cheerfully risk any possible scar- 
city of interesting vixens and villains. 
These are common enough at present, 
certainly, and, to my vision, seem no 
more likely to fail than seedtime and 
harvest; standing, I sometimes think, 
in the class of universal and indiscrim- 
inative mercies, like sunshine and the 
rain. 

— Public attention has of late 
been frequently called to the 
Volapiik, or lan- 
guage, invented by the German linguist, 
John Martin Schleyer. It is said to 
consist of the best of over twenty lan- 
guages, omitting their irregularities, the 
majority of the words being taken from 
the English language, and the others 
being represented in proportion to their 
importance. 


The Pro- 
posed Uni- 
versal Lan- 


guage. universal 


The inventor of the new language 
does not propose to other 
tongues, but merely to supply a new one 
for the common purposes of 
kind. 


SU} } ress 


all man- 
The arguments most urgently in- 
sisted upon in favor of the adoption of 
the Volapiik language are that it would 
be a convenient medium for commercial 


intercourse, and an important agency in 
promoting the universal brotherhood of 
mankind. 


The advantages of a universal lan- 
guage are numerous, and so obvious as 
not to require to be pointed out. It is 
not certain, however, that the best way 
of obtaining the desired object would be 
by the formation of a new language. 
While the proposed Volapiik might take 
the place formerly held by the Latin, as 
a common channel by which scholars 
throughout the world might communi- 
sate ideas to each other, it would not 
come into use for popular literature, and 
hence it would necessarily remain stiff 
and formal. 

What is really wanted is a universal 
language for popular use; a living lan- 
guage ; a language subject to the laws 
of growth and development, which oper- 
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ate to give life and vigor to speech in 
actual use by progressive communities 
of mankind. There do not seem to be 
any good grounds for the success of a 
Volapiik made to order, but it is possi- 
ble that a “ world-speech”” may result 
from the orderly development of human 
affairs. The signs of such an event are 
plainly observable. Such extensive por- 
tions of the world have already been 
brought under the control of English- 
speaking people, and the prospects for 
the still more extensive dominion of our 
race are so bright, that the problem seems 
likely to be ultimately solved by the 
spread of the use of the English lan- 
guage into every region of the globe. 

In ease such a result should be worked 
out by time, the future history of our 
language would be no more marvelous 
than its past. Four hundred years ago 
our language was confined to a portion 
of the island of Great Britain. Now it 
possesses large regions in every quarter 
of the globe. It is destined, through 
the expansive energy of the United 
States, to spread through the whole of 
North America by displacing the Span- 
ish in Mexico; while in India, as the 
language of the governing power, it 
must ultimately prevail over the native 
tongues. 

There was a time when doubts pre- 
railed as to whether unity of language 
and literature would be preserved by 
the dispersed descendants of English- 
men. Noah Webster, just at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, in writing in 
favor of reform in the spelling of our 
language, recommended the adoption of 
a policy intended to give America a dis- 
tinct language. In his work on this 
subject he says, — 

“ A capital advantage of this reform, 
in these States, would be that it would 
make a difference between the English 
orthography and the American. This 
will startle those who have not attended 
to the subject; but I am confident that 
such an event is an object of vast polit- 
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ical consequence. For the alteration, 
however small, would encourage the pub- 
lication of books in our own country. 
It would render some measure, 
necessary that all books should be print- 
ed in 


it, in 
America. The English would 
never copy our orthography for their 
own use; and consequently the same 
impressions of books would not answer 
for both countries. The inhabitants of 
the present generation would read the 
English impressions ; but posterity, be- 
ing taught a different spelling, would 
prefer the American orthography. Be- 
sides this, a national language is a bond 
of national union. Every engine should 
be employed to render the people of this 
country xational ; to call their attach- 
ments home to their own country, and 
inspire them with pride of national char- 
acter. . . . Let us then seize the pre- 
sent moment, and establish a national 
language as well as a national govern- 
ment.” 

time Webster 
more enlightened views. 


In process of gained 
In the preface 
to his dictionary, he expressly says that 
it is desirable to perpetuate sameness 
between the language of England and 
America. He refers with pride to the 
fact that the country has writers who 
present as pure models of genuine Eng- 
lish as Addison or Swift. He exultantly 
looks the time the 
standard of our vernacular tongue will 
be respected by five hundred millions of 
people in America alone. 


forward to when 


The earlier British writers had very 
contracted to the extent of 
the field for their fame. They thought 
they were writing for only a part of one 
small island, in a language not destined 
to endure. 


notions as 


Bacon sought to perpetuate 
his fame by translating into Latin the 
works he had written in English. In 
a letter written to Tobie Matthew, in 
1623, he says, — 

“It is true my labors are most set to 
have those works which I formerly pub- 
lished, as that of the Advancement of 
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Learning, that of Henry VII., that of 
the Esszys, being retractrate and made 
more perfect, well translated into Latin 
by the help of some good pens which 
forsake me not. For these modern lan- 
guages will at one time or another play 
the bankrupt with books; and since I 
have lost much time with this age, I 


ov 
would be glad, as God shall give me 


leave, to recover it with posterity.” 


Pope, in the preface to his poetical 
works, after speaking of how much more 
sare the ancients took than the moderns 
to correct and finish their writings, says : 

“Tf we can pretend to have used the 
same industry, let us expect the same 
immortality ; though, if we took the 
same eare, we should still lie under a 
further misfortune: they writ in lan- 
guages that became universal and ever- 
lasting, while ours are extremely limited 
both in extent and duration. A mighty 
foundation for our pride! when the ut- 
most we can hope is but to be read in 
one island, and thrown aside at the end 
of one age.” 

So, too, the poet Daniel, in the Eliz- 
abethan laments the contracted 
bounds which then confined the know- 
ledge of the English tongue to his 


” 


“ searce-discovered isle : ”” — 


age, 


** Oh that the ocean did not bound our style 
Within these strict and narrow limits so; 
But that the melody of our sweet isle 
Might now be heard to Tiber, Arne, and Po; 
That they might know how far the Thames 

does outgo 
The music of declinéd Italy!” 

He also predicts, in lines written some 

before the Puritans landed on 

Plymouth Rock, that the English lan- 

guage would in future times be more 

widely spread, when he says, — 


years 


** Who knows whither we may vent 

The treasures of tongue ? 
strange shores 

This gain of our best glory may be sent, 

T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 

May come refined with accents that are 
ours ? ”’ 


our to what 


If Bacon’s works, especially his Es- 
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says, upon which his popular fame chief- 
ly depends, had survived him only in 
the Latin tongue, how little would now 
be heard of him outside of scientific cir- 
cles! Pope’s fears as to the narrow lim- 
its of his fame seem very ridiculous, 
now that he probably has in Australia 
alone, then scarcely known, as many 
readers as he had in England in his life- 
time ; in America, fifty times as many ; 
to say nothing of those in India, South 
Africa, and the other possessions of 
Great Britain. 

Moreover, in every civilized country 
a knowledge of the English language is 
now an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion. On the continent of Europe, those 
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who read the plays of Shakespeare with 
facility exceed in number the English- 
men who, in the days of Pope, were 
familiar with the literature of their own 
country. In Germany, in particular, 
the study of English has of late been 
increased by a disinclination to study 
the French language and _ literature, 
growing out of political hostility to 
France. It is very certain that if the 
English language shall continue to spread 
in the same ratio in the future as it has 
during the past three hundred years, it 
will soon become practically the world- 
speech, instead of that which Professor 
Schleyer and his followers are advo- 
cating. 
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Theology and Religion. The Divine Man, 
from the Nativity to the Temptation, by George 
Dana Boardman. (Appleton.) An elaborate 
amplification of the brief portion of the Gospels 
which refer to the Christ before his public 
ministry. It is exegetical, homiletic, and oc- 
casionally literary. It is perhaps wordier than 
some readers of religious literature like, and 
less suggestive to thoughtful persons, but it is 
fervid, and implies no doubts or misgivings. 
— Sermons Preached in St. George’s, by W. 
S. Rainsford. (Dodd, Mzad & Co.) Earnest, 
direct, short sermons, that have the vitality 
of the preacher infused in them. Now and 
then a striking thought occurs, but for the 
most part the sermons are an eager voice, pene- 
trating, if possible, the conscience and heart. 
— The World to Come, by W. B. Wright 
(Houghton), is not the world of some future 
and other abode of human life, but our present 
world when lifted to that place for which God 
designs it. Mr. Wright is a fresh sermonizer. 
He is often very keen in his exegesis, and 
wholly unconventional in his manner. He 
writes with nervous force and must, we think, 
catch many readers who would turn away from 
most books of sermons. — The Evolution of 
Immortality, or suggestions of an individual 
immortality based upon our organic and life 
history, by C. T. Stockwell. (Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago.) <A thoughtful little book, 
which considers the growth of human being 


from embryological and cell-life up to the 
origin and evolution of consciousness, and, not- 
ing at every step the anticipation of the next, 
is justified in looking forward in the same line 
from the present point. It is worth reading. — 
What and Where is God ? by H. B. Philbrook. 
(Philbrook & Dean, Chicago.) The title-page 
declares further that this book is ‘‘a discus- 
sion of the cause, character, and operations 
of the Creator,’’ and the preface, duly signed 
by the author, is as follows: ‘‘ An apology is 
wanted for a book’s appearance only when it 
is a work of no value to a community or any 
class of persons.’’ A further examination of 
the work convinces us that H. B. Philbrook is 
acommunity. It closes with what the author 
calls Psalms, but which are really Conundrums, 
as witness this verse: ‘‘ Who gave a plain a 
creature, and who filled the air with birds ? 
Can a bird 
We give it up. — Millennial 
Dawn, vol. i.; the Plan of the Ages. (Zion’s 
Watch Tower, Pittsburgh.) The reader will 
panse long before the chart which prefaces this 
wonderful volume, and then, if he likes, can 
read three hundred and fifty pages of small 
print, which aim to present the plan of God, 
as derived from the Bible, with special refer- 
ence to present labor problems. It is a dreary 
piece of work. — Our Heredity from God, con- 
sisting of lectures on Evolution, by E. P. Pow- 
ell. (Appleton.) The work of a preacher who, 


Is there a plumage upon a cat ? 
devour a grass ?’ 
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finding his traditionally received views of the- 
ology swept away by the Darwinian doctrines, 
yet moves through these same doctrines to what 
he holds as a more impregnable position regard- 
ing the being of God and the relation of man 
to him. The lectures have a good deal of un- 
conventionality about them, and there is an ap- 
parent effort at sharpness and cleverness which 
makes one distrust somewhat the speaker, as if 
he had not that profound humility which is the 
unerring note of true seekers after truth. — 
Christian Facts and Forces, by Newman Smyth. 
(Seribners.) 
that frank yet reverent spirit which gives one 
the feeling that the preacher breathes the air 
that envelops the world, and not the carefully 
regulated air of the study. Mr. Smyth feels 
too keenly the life that goes on about him not 
to express his Christian faith in terms that 
show sympathy with that life. His book is 
honest, positive, and helpful. — The Story of 
the Psalms, by Henry Van Dyke. (Scribners.) 
An interesting treatment of the Book of 
Psalms, by which the historical basis, where 
there is one, is carefully disclosed and com- 
mented on. 


A score of discourses, marked by 


Others are made the occasion for 
earnest application. The 
a happy improvement in 
method upon ordinary commentaries. — Life’s 
Problems, Here and Hereafter: an Autobi- 
ography. (Cupples & Hurd.) The autobio- 
graphic form is chosen, apparently, to enable 
the writer to speak most freely on such sub- 
jects as Personality, Immortality, the Spirit- 
ual World, Prayer, and the like, since the re- 
sults reached are determined by personal con- 


fresh and entire 


book strikes us as 


sciousness acting on rational lines. It is a story 
of intellectual and spiritual travail from Doubt 
to Faith. It is an interesting book by a 
thoughtful person, and, if not always incisive, 
it is honest and candid. —Uplifts of Heart 
and Will, a series of religious meditations or 
aspirations, addressed to earnest men and wo- 
men, by James H. West. (Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago.) These meditations are drawn, 
we believe, from actual use in a congregation 
by the minister. They are especially charac- 
terized by the absence of personality, though 
the writer would probably claim that they ex- 
pressed a higher spirituality. But religion 
which seems so unwilling to spell God without 
drawing it out into Good is rather apt to add 
naught to the original conception. — Philosophy 
of Theism, by Borden P. Bowne. (Harpers.) 
In the author’s words, he has sought to give an 
outline of the essential argument which might 
serve as a text for teachers, and as a somewhat 
critical survey of the subject for other readers. 
Mr. Bowne is a keen critic, and it is a plea- 
sure to read a writer who thrusts so positively. 
He is slightly contemptuous over what he calls 
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the “‘ atheistic gust of recent years,’’ and re- 
marks slyly that the ‘‘ British Association for 
the Advancement of Science has not favored 
us with a cosmological manifesto for the last 
dozen years.’’ — The Bhagavad Gita, or The 
Lord’s Lay, with commentary and notes, as 
well as references to the Christian Scriptures ; 
translated from the Sanskrit for the benefit of 
those in search of spiritual light, by Mohini 
M. Chatterji. (Ticknor.) This version differs 
from those already in English chiefly in this: 
that the translator has in mind not the satisfac- 
tion of intellectual curiosity, but the distinct 
guidance of the spiritual nature. Therefore he 
has availed himself of modern Brahminical 
comments, and has sought to show the essen- 
tial harmony with the Christian Scriptures. 
It is a pity that the Scripture texts in the notes 
had not been given in full rather than by 
reference merely. — History of the Christian 
Church, by George Park Fisher. (Scribners.) 
Professor Fisher is a marvel of industry. More 
than that, he is not a dryasdust, but sees so 
clearly the just relations of historie move- 
ments and is so catholic in his judgment that 
he makes history, even when compact and 
closely narrative in form, an interpretation of 
life and thought. — Ecclesiastical History of 
Newfoundland, by the Very Reverend M. F. 
Howley, D. D. (Doyle & Whittle, Boston.) 
The size of this volume, an octavo of over four 
hundred pages, compels the author to treat 
his subject as a great one, and the figures in 
it of priests who have made the ecclesiastical 
history are ‘‘ colossal-minded,’’ and their reign 
is ‘‘ glorious.’ One needs to get at the exact 
angle of the writer of this book in order to 
see proportions as he sees them. 

Travel and Nature. Ten Thousand Miles 
on a Bicycle, by Karl Kron. (Author, The 
University Building, Washington Square, New 
York.) This isa book of eight hundred pages, 
in very small type, that it may be packed, we 
take it, in the haversack, or whatever the pil- 
lion of a bicycle is called; for it is a traveler’s 
guide to all sorts of places on the American 
continent, besides containing a vast deal of 
cursory information, which the tired bicycler, 
if he has a microscope about him, may read 
when his wheel is lying gently on its side, or 
The 
author is fatiguingly egotistical in his prelimi- 
nary matter, — a little of the ego goes farther 
than a good deal of it, — but he certainly may 
be thanked for packing so much necessary in- 
formation in the same parcel with his needless 
word-spinning. If he had condensed his mat- 
ter and enlarged his type, we could have praised 
him more heartily.— Mountain Trails and 
Parks in Colorado, by L. B. Trance. (Chain, 
Hardy & Co., Denver.) Anagreeable mixture 


standing sidewise, at his nooning-time. 
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of personal adventure and reflection. The 
customary characters that serve to give spice 
to hunting and fishing excursions in literature 
are introduced, but the author is much more 
interesting than his imagined friends. — Win- 
ter, from the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, 
edited by H. G. V. Blake. (Houghton.) This 
volume, made upon the same general plan as 
Spring and Summer, introducing passages from 
Thoreau’s journals in the order of the season, 
but regardless of years, will have a strong in- 
terest for lovers of a writer who is winning a 
place in men’s regard as well as holding his 
place in literature. It seems to us that a soft- 
er manner pervades this book, and that one 
might almost take it as expressing riper 
thought ; but that, of course, can be only fan- 
cy, since the plan of editing precludes such a 
notion. If the interest in Thoreau increases, 
his admirers and students will begin to wish 
that they had his writings before them more 
distinctly in chronological order. Mr. Blake’s 
careful dating, however, of these volumes of 
extracts will put the reader in possession of 
the means of such a survey. — A Vacation in 
a Buggy, by Maria Louise Pool. (Putnams.) 
An animated record of a drive through the 
Berkshire Hills; written originally for a news- 
paper, and with something of the transient 
form still clinging to it. It is in fact sprightly 
enough in parts to make one wish the whole 
had been as good as these parts, and that then 
there had been more of it. — The Isles of the 
Princes, or The Pleasures of Prinkipo, by 
Samuel 8. Cox. (Putnams.) If Mr. Cox were 
only lively, his book would be, as our cousins 
say, not half bad. But he is not content with 
being lively. He has too much the self-con- 
sciousness of a Congressional wit. — The 
Heart of Merrie England, by the Rev. James 
S. Stone, D. D. (Porter & Coates.) The ree- 
ord of the experience of a scholarly man, who 
knows England by books and by personal resi- 
dence and saunter. There is a leisureliness 
about the work which is very agreeable, and 
there will be found many to echo the author’s 
sentiment for the nooks and corners which 
have not yet been spoiled by the tourist crowd. 
— Ancient Cities of the New World, translated 
from the French of Désiré Charnay by J. 
Gonino and Helen §. Conant, with an introduc- 
tion by Allen Thorndike Rice (Harpers), is a 
record of voyages and scientific explorations 
in Mexico and Central America from 1857 to 
1882. The general reader as well as the ar- 
cheologist will find this to be an important 
work. — An interesting series has been begun 
in Trees of Reading, Mass. Mr. F. H. Gilson, 
of that town, has been photographing, and 
then printing, by the heliotype process, the 
noble trees of his vicinity, accompanying each 
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print by a page of description and history. 
He clearly sympathizes with and respects his 
subjects, and the naiveté of his letterpress ac- 
cords well with the simplicity and dignity of 
the prints. 

Fiction. The Count of the Saxon Shore, or 
the Villa in Vectis, a Tale of the Departure of 
the Romans from Britain, by the Rev. A. J. 
Church, with the collaboration of Ruth Putnam. 
(Putnams.) An historical romance, which is 
in some respects an odd translation of modern 
life into ancient terms. — The Story of Antony 
Grace, by G. Manville Fenn. (Appleton.) The 
story, being autobiographical in form, avails 
itself easily of conversation as the means of 
carrying forward the plot. There is hardly 
a description in the book more than three lines 
long. — Home Again, by George Macdonald. 
(Appleton. ) 


thought he had genius as a writer, 


The story of a young man who 
and went 
out into the world to fulfill his destiny, only to 
come home again to his farm, there to work at 
his living, and to write his verses at his honest 
work. — The Story of an Enthusiast, told by 
himself, by Mrs. C. V. Jamison. (Ticknor.) 
The enthusiast is a painter, and a somewhat 
wordy one, who has sufficient acquaintance 
with ordinary composition to construct an au- 
tobiographie story, but not enough imagination 
to make any connection between the form of 
the story and the character of the story-teller. 
— Our Party of Four, a Story of Travel, by 
Mrs. H. B. (Cupples & Hurd.) 
The travel was in Spain chiefly, the four were 
American women, and 


Goodwin. 


there is a mild love- 
The whole is a sort of wax- 
work show. — Zorah, a Love Tale of Modern 
Egypt, by Elizabeth Balch. (Cupples & 
Hurd.) The story is a romance spun out of 
whole cloth, with threads of Eastern scenery 
and life shot through it. It is hard to make 
the people real, or to believe in their possible 
existence. — Bledisloe, or Aunt Pen’s Ameri- 
can Nieces, an International Story, by Ada M. 
Trotter. (Cupples & Hurd.) The graceful lit- 
tle proem to this story leads one to expect much 
more than he finds in the story itself, or per- 
haps, more strictly, much less, — less conven- 


story inwoven. 


tional tragedy, less tiresome repetition of worn- 
out novel-themes. If the author had aimed at 
a simple pastoral, she might have reached a 
success, but she has superimposed upon < 
slight basis a tottering fabrie of love, debt, 
heroism, self-sacrifice, et cetera. — In Paul and 
Christina (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Mrs. Barr 
is on familiar ground. She finds in the wild 
nature of the Orkneys and the rude fisher folk 
an excellent opportunity for presenting those 
studies of human life which collect about 
strong will, struggle with temptation, noble 
victory, in terms almost elemental. The ab- 
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sence of a complex civilization helps her, and 
she manages to give almost a Scandinavian 
value to her story. — The Flag on the Mill, by 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) A 
with a self-sacrificing heroine 
and two young men, one noble and serious, 
the other frivolous and handsome; customary 


Mary B. Sle‘ght. 
domestic tale 


runaway teams, houses afire, and bedridden 
invalids. — Miss Curtis, a sketch, by Kate Gan- 
nett Wells. (Ticknor.) Under the guise of a 
study of an impossible character, Mrs. Wells 
has given herself the opportunity of talking 
rationally about charity and social life, with- 
out frightening away the hearers. — The Lost 
Wedding Ring, by Mrs. Winter and Mrs. Boy. 
(Putnams. ) 
a somewhat confusing border of conversation, 
elub, The writer appears so 
eager to escape the charge of dullness as to be 
open to the charge of talking in riddle. — 
Tony, the Maid, by Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Harpers.) Has not Miss Howard dropped 
two or three pegs in this book ? She used to 
write careful stories, and stories which aimed 
This is a cheap thing. — 
Frau Wilhelmine, the concluding part of the 
Buchholz Family, by Julius Stinde, translated 
by Harriet F. Powell. (Seribners.) More of 
this curiously wrought piece of assumed na- 
iveté. — Within and Without, a Philosophical, 
Lego-Ethical, and Religious Romance, in Four 
Parts. Rather 
an alarming notice to post at the entrance of a 


A discussion of marriage set in 


and incident. 


at high success. 


(J. Thompson Gill, Chicago.) 


novel, and readers will be likely to stay with- 
out, rather than go within and face the prob- 
lems which would appear to confront them. 
The book is a somewhat tiresome story, made 
to carry a good deal of not very new nor very 
There 


is, it must be said, an absence of cheap ridi- 


incisive criticism of evangelical religion. 


cule, and an evident desire to do justice toa 
form of faith which the author has outgrown. 
But the book is dull, and not important. — 
Mona’s Choice, by Mrs. (Holt.) 
Mrs. Alexander has not lost her skill as a nov- 


Alexander. 


elist, but much practice seems to have dead- 
ened her sensibilities, and her latest work does 
not have the charm of the earlier. — Mr. Absa- 
lom Billingslea and other Georgia Folk, by 


A collec- 


humorous stories which Mr. 


Richard M. Johnston. 
tion of the rough, 
Johnston and his readers find very entertain- 
They do not belong to the school of the 
New South, —they may be classed rather with 


(Harpers. ) 


ing. 


Georgia Scenes, and they have an old-fashioned 
air abouf them; but unctuous- 
ness of humor which renders them acceptable 
to many who are tired of finespun character 


they have an 
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sketches. —Seth’s Brother’s Wife, by Harold 
Frederic. (Scribners.) A novel of New York 
country life, which has been running as a serial 
in Scribner’s Monthly. —Jack the Fisherman, 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Houghton.) A 
strong story, as unpleasant as life. The grim 
logic of events is not interrupted by any soft- 
hearted Providence of an author. 

History and Biography. Brief Institutes of 
General History, by E. Benjamin Andrews. 
(Silver, Rogers & Co., Boston.) This book 
differs from such a work as Fisher’s Outlines 
by undertaking to set forth the underlying 
principles of historic development in chrono- 
logical order, events being introduced as illus- 
trative. The book thus becomes a good com- 
panion to Fisher’s Outlines, the one comple- 
menting the other. Bibliographical aids are 
given, and abundant foot-notes. The value of 
such a work is largely in the success with 
which it discerns the logie of history. Dr. An- 
drews seems reasonably free from pet theories ; 
he has availed himself of substantial works by 
German students, condensing their results, and 
thus putting the reader into possession of the 
suggestions which are so profuse in such lit- 
erature, and its most serviceable characteristic. 
The book is one which will appeal to thought- 
ful students ; the ordinary mechanical student 
would be bewildered by it. It ought to serve 
an important end in quickening thought and 
enlarging conceptions. — A new series has been 
started, English History by Contemporary 
Writers, under the editorship of F. York Pow- 
ell. Its design is to select such passages as 
may give in quickest fashion the salient points. 
The idea isa capital one, prov ided the subjects 
taken for illustration are sufficiently limited to 
We wish that the edi- 
tor had gone astep beyond, and indicated in de- 


allow of the treatment. 


tail further illustrative passages, named by title 
only, for the convenience of students who wish 
The series will 
be of greatest help to those who are already 
prepared with a definite knowledge of the 
times. The first volume is Edward III. and 
his Wars, 1827-1360, and is arranged and edit- 
ed by W. J. Ashley; the second, The Misrule of 
Henry I I., 1256-1251, by Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
(Putnams.) — The Lawyer, the 
and the Soldier, by George 8. Boutwell. (Ap- 
pleton.) Biographical and personal sketches 
of Choate, Webster, Lincoln, and Grant. There 
is not quite as much reference to the author's 
personal acquaintance with these men as we 
had hoped to find, and we do not see that he 
brings a very acute criticism or power of char- 
acterization to bear on the subjects. 


to pursue the same method. 


Statesman, 














